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“SENL DISCOVERING WALLENSTEIN DEAD.”—[VILOTY.]} 


i N considering the present state of the fine 
arts in Germany, we find that while, of 
ourse, art has always been guided there by 
the organic laws which underlie all true art 
among the Germans as with other people, 
certain conditions have attended it quite 
distinct from any thing in the past or 
present history of art in either England or 
France. Excepting architecture and house- 
hold art, which were developed over the 
greater part of Enrope about the same time, 
after the Dark Ages began to yield to the 
dawning light of the Renaissance, the arts 
received little attention in the two nations 
on either side the Channel, for they were too 
busily engaged in consolidating the races 
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and provinces of which they are composed 
into two great kingdoms to attend to the 
amenities of civilization; and in each, when 
these objects had been accomplished, it was 
literature which first asserted itself rather 
than art. Foreign artists were called in 
from abroad to decorate the halls and pal- 
aces of Francis I. or Henry VIIL., and as late 
even as the time of Charles L. and Louis XIV. 
rhe example of these foreign artists, Cellini, 
Rubens, Holbein, Vandyck, finally had its 
natural results, and a desire to give expres- 
sion to the national tastes and emotions in 
art forms gradually awoke in the hearts of 
both these races. But it was not until the 
present century that either people produced 
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promise, 
lon and Paris 
we look at 
order to form an idea of the national art. 
Phere the 


il, there the royal patronage 1s bestowed, 


government schools are establish- 


great annual exhibitions are held, 
ind thither flock the great arm) of artists, 
suyers, and amateurs who sustain and en- 
the growth of English and French 
mitemporary art. 


But in 


there the 


urage 


Germany it is quite otherwise. 


There is a strong analogy between the art 


nanifestath 


us, as in the political conditions, 
Italy for the last six cen 
were divided into nu- 
1] 1 


merous small bodies, governed each in its 


and 


ot Germany 


es. Both iong 


pwn way, and presenting a political and in- 


tellectual activity entirely individual and 


distinet, and often full of fiery energy, while 
ossessing in common certain general 


qualities. It has fallen to the lot 
be united at last,in the latter half of the 


race 
of each 





teenth century, under one general he- 


gemony. During all these ages the sepa- 
ite states of both Italy and Germany have 
ever entirely lost their individual charac- 


eCTIStiCcs O1 the 


national energy, which in 
ome cases has been continued, especially 
the latter, with an ever-increasing glow, 


iat ouly serves to give greate! strength 


o the empire composed of these ditferent 


marts welded together ina solid and weighty 


nass. But it is to be noted that as in the 
republics and monarchies of Italy in the 
Renaissance each had an art school of its 
wn, so in Germany the development of po- 


tellectual energy in the free 


eal and i 


ties was accompanied by a strong art im- 
pulse If they did not always show the same 
magnificent eye for color, the same master] 


irawtl of the hu 
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man form, as Titian, Ra 
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Angelo, 
Italian 
these early 


other 
nasters 
German 
artists at least indi 
cated equal or more 
vivid imagination 
and as deep an ear 
nestness in the put 
As early 
find the 
William 


of Cologne and the 


sult of art. 
as 1360 we 
school ot 
Suabian school of 
Ulm exerting a pow 
erful intluence. Art 
schools sprung up il 
all parts of Germany 
and the period of 
the Reformation, the 
most magnificent art 
period of Italy, was 
the most 
worthy 
German states of any 
that preceded 
this Hol 
bein the elder was followed by such men as 


also note 


among the 
KAULBACH, has 
century. 


| Hans Holbein the younger, Aldegrever, and 


Albrecht Diirer—a genius not inferior in 
versatility to Leonardo da Vinci. At this 
period, too, wood-engraving in Germany was 
carried to a degree scarcely exceeded at thi 
present day, as, for example, in the engray 
“St. Jerome and the 
while this art was also brought in to point 


ing of Diirer’s Lion,’ 


a satire or a moral, as in “ The Dance ot 
Death.” 

Although, with the reaction following this 
period of enormous intellectual energy and 
the Thi ty Years’ War, succeeded by the War 
of the Suecession and the Seven Years’ War, 
art languished in Germany, it never entire 
ly died out as an active principle in the na- 
tional character. In the last century the 
rise of the great composers made it essen 
tially the musical era for Germany at least ; 
but still we Angelica Kauftman 
painting with ability, and 
Winckelmann writing his masterly work on 
antique art, followed by Lessing and Goethe 


observe 


considerable 


composing works bearing on the art ques 
tion. 

Thus we find that at the time when En 
elish and French art were just coming forth 
fresh and full of the vigor of youth, Gei 
many had already produced a 
of artists centuries before, and it could there- 
fore be hardly expected of her, in the natu 
ral course of events, to keep pace in art with 
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these great rising schools, especially since 
upon each was concentrated the patronage 
of a powerful and united government. 


But notwithstanding this, the literary 


}and scientific impulse which found a focus 





at Weimar, but was seattered more or less 
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Whatever may now be 
thonght by some crities of the senlptures 
of Schwanthaler, or 
vases of Overbeck, Hess, Schnorr, Corneli- 
us, or Kaulbach, it can not be gainsaid that 
they were men of great 

mventional, and borrowing their 
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nower, who, if too 
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on too often from the styles of schools 
moved by different tastes and opinions 
beliets from our own age vather than 

the study ot iture itself as it appears 
our eyes In our time ere still linpelled bb 
itrue art enthusiasm and noble aspirations 


Nething low or demoralizing entered int 





(GRUTZNER. 


the conceptions of these seekers after tli 
ideal. And while we may prefe r the style 
and treatment of the contemporary schools 
of German art, we can not in justice with 
hold from these masters the profonnd re 
spect dne to earnest pionee rs, withont whose 


previons clearing of the road modern Ger 











man art would not 
have re rched its 
present Commanding 
position. 

In looking ove rthe 
field, we tind several 
distinet sehools” of 
irt still existing in 
Germany, as in for 
ner ages In no one 
place, as yet, is there 
1 concentration of 
the national art cul- 
ture: foralthonghan 
empire, Germany 1s 
ilso a confederation 
of states, each still 
preserving its indi 
viduality. fo an 
(merican it is inter 
esting to study this 
phase of Germanic 
irt, beeanse it is 
likely that, as at 
present, so in the im 
mediate future, the 
deve lopmic nt of the 
irt spirit in the Unit- 
ed States will be rather by States than na- 
tional. Thus we see, besides the system of 
art education in the public schools for the 
purpose of stimulating industrial art, art 
schools or academies and galleries, supported 
by government patronage, at Carlsruhe, Diis- 
seldorf, Stuttgart, Dresden, Berlin, Munich, 
ind Vienna, which, although not yet in- 
cluded in the German Empire, is essential- 
ly German, and is so treated in all except 
merely political relations. The union of the 
old Austrian duchy to the German Empire 
is considered one of those natural events 
which must come as a matter of course, be- 
ing only a question of time. For obvious 
reasons, the Munich school has been and 
continues to be not only the most famous, 
but the best of these schools in the quality 
of its art. In no other city in Europe, not 
even excepting Paris, is the art impulse so 
learly manifest, although the greater size 
f Paris, and the longer period that art has 
heen accumulating there as spoils of war 
ind in other ways, present such a vast mass 
of material that one is dazzled by the mag- 
lificence of the display. But although on 
1 much smaller scale, there is enough of the 
art of the past ages collected and arranged 
in Munich to satisfy the most craving art 
appetite, while the number of artists liv- 
ng, studying, and painting there—over two 
thousand exceeds, in proportion to the pop- 
ilation, the art guilds of any other city, One 
meets them at every turn, often picturesque 
heirappearance, with black beards 
and keen eyes, everlastingly puffing the rev- 


enoughint 


erie-inspiring cigar, and almost extinguished 


under slouched hats well-nigh as enormous 
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KARL THODER 


as the sombrero of 
the Adelantadoofthe 
Seven Cities. From 
time to time they 
give a= great. ball 
in the Opera-house, 
The one at the carni- 


> 


val of last year was 
a magnificent affair. 
The costumes were 
all of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth cen- 
turies, and in some 
cases cost over a 
thousand dollars. 
For three months 
before it came off, 
the managers were 
busy superintending 
the arrangements. 
[he person  repre- 
senting the Turkish 
embassador came in 
with a retinue of 
forty, all magnifi- 
cently attired. Fritz 
Kaulbach appeared 
as Charles V., with 
a lady on his arm as the queen. Young 
Arnim, a brother of Count von Arnim, and 
a pupil of Piloty, was conspicuous in the 


gorgeous robes of a cardinal. 


VON PILOTY, 


The Kuntsverein is an art union composed 
of artists in Munich. They have a commo- 
dious gallery, to which every week they send 
specimens of their latest work. By attend- 
ing these exhibitions one can form a toler- 
able idea of what art is doing in Munich, 
although some of the best artists rarely 
send to them. At the close of the week 
the paintings are sent to some other city 
for exhibition, and a new collection takes 
its place. The union purchases a certain 
number of these works, when not exceeding 
fifteen hundred marks in price. Any one is 
permitted to become a subscriber on paying 
twenty marks, At the end of the year the 
paintings are raftled for, and thus fall to the 
lot of some of the subscribers, while every 
one receives an engraving worth ten marks. 

Besides furnishing the artists with so 
many.examples of the schools of other ages, 
the Bavarian government also supports an 
Art Academy, in which twelve professors 
give instruction, three for each department 
of art, and each having a school of his own. 
Piloty, Dietz, Lindenschmidt, and other 
leading artists hold these professorships, 
with liberal salaries, and assisted by a num- 
ber of subordinate instructors who attend 
to the rudimental branches of art. The 
Academy is located in a vast antique pile 
which was occupied as a monastery until 
this century. 
incommodions, the government is now erect 
ing a new Academy near the Sieges Thor, at 


gut as it is both gloomy and 
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in estimated cost of two million florins; it 
3 to be completed in 1878. The expense to 


the students studying and occupying stu 
the 


no annual exhibitions, as in } 


in Academy is merely nominal. 


ios 


Chere are ’aris 


ud London, but generally one is held once 
three 
What 


wing trait of the Munich Academy, is its 


or four years. 
is and has for a long time been a 
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cosmopolitan character. “ Art has no conn- 


try, it is universal 


nobly said King Lud 


wig. In consequence, every encouragement 
has been held out to induce artists from 
abroad to study or settle in that city. The 


natural result is that many an artist, like 
Muneazky, for example, who has made hi 


reputation elsewhere has recei 


s 


Ie ae 


ved his artist 
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that little 
any ot the 
are fore 
of Germany 

Austrian, Suabian, Itali 
1, Russian, Pole, Norwegian, E1 
American 
ground, burying political or national dit 


ic training in Bavarian capital, 


workin 


best sts now 


at 


Bavarian, 


while n 
there 


parts 


art 


oO! least from 


ivners, 


Prussian 


in, Greek, slungari 


iwlishman 


and there meet on commot 


I 
a general emulation for 
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le 


ences, all united by 


F. DLETZ. 


snecess toward a common end. The civil 


ized and art world owes a debt of vratitude 
to King Ludwig which should temper what 
ever criticisms might be passed upon th¢ 
character or policy of the Bavarian line. 
When we look at the results of this munifi 


cent patronage, we find a vast art activity 


developed here during half a century. pro- 








ceeding from one step to another in progress, 
until from extreme conventionalism a point 
in the scale of improvement is reached at 
ast by a thoroughly easy and natural pro¢ 
ess, Where we find the conte miporary s¢ hool 
of Munich, and we may add also of Germany, 
holding the foremost position im Europe an 
art at the commencement of the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Kaulbach, who 
has just passed away, is the German artist 
of this century perhaps the best known 
ibroad. Less conventional than his prede- 
cessors, he undoubtedly possessed a vast 
yenius; and yet he was weak in color. How 
few can excel in all the art qualities! Ru 
bens, equally great in imagination, drawing, 
color, and technique, pre sents an example sO 
entirely alone in the combination of many 
qualities that we feel how rare it is to excel 
n all, The works of Kaulbach would be 
quite as impressive if rendered simply in 
black and white. Piloty, another artist well 
known abroad, at least by reputation, comes 
ater; he is still in the prime of life, and in 
his manner serves to mark another step in 
the advancing scale of German art. He was 
a pupil of Paul Delaroche, and is an enthu 
siastic admirer of his master. Hence we 
lind constant traces in his works of the mas- 
ter, who was, it must be confessed, the supe- 
rior of the pupil. In even the best works 
of Piloty, who is pre-eminently a historical 
mainter, there is often perceptible a certain 
theatrical, stagy effect in the composition 
vhich takes away from its naturalness. His 
Columbus” offends very strongly in this 
respect; “Thusnelda at the Triumph of 
Germanicus,” his most ambitious work, is 
perhaps more satisfactory ; while “ Seni dis- 
covering Wallenstein dead” is more simple, 
ind is undoubtedly a work of great power, 
although open to criticism in details and 
color, The tigure of Seni is very impressive, 
An interesting incident in connection with 
the composition of this painting is told. For 
several days the artist had been endeavoring 
to arrange the drapery about the corpse of 
the dead hero, without suiting bimself. At 
ast it was adjusted somewhat to his liking, 
ind he began to sketch it in, when a knock 
was heard at the door. It was King Lud- 
ig, who was in the habit of walking about 
the city and the studios as a private citizen. 
Being a little deaf, he did not hear the re- 
monstrances of the artist, and ruthlessly 
walked into the newly adjusted drapery, 
throwing it into disorder. Of course noth 

ne could be said, but after he left, Piloty 
began to swear and pull his hair with vexa- 
tion Suddenly he looked around, and be 
eld apparent a new fold in the disordered 

apery, Which was exactly what he wanted. 
Sitting down at once, he sketched it on the 
invas in the shape in which it is now seen 
n the finished painting. 


Piloty has founded a school; he achieved 
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his fame and influence early; but so rapidly 
has German art ripened of late years that he 
has lived to see the sceptre pass from his 
hand. Such is the fate of all reformers 
rhe genius which entitles them to our ver 

eration, and increases the world’s stock of 
culture and progress, so tends to educate the 
rising generation that the very efforts whic] 
placed them on so high a point aid to carry 
their pupils still higher aud beyond then 

We can not, however, ascribe to Piloty orig 
inal powers equal to those of Kaulbach or of 
some of the rising school. But there is som 


grand work, notwithstanding, in a colossa 


painting which he is now executing for th« 
new Rathhaus, or City Hall, of Munich, for 
which he is to receive 50,000 florins—a lary: 
sum for Germany. It is an allegorical rep 
resentation of the city, and contains por 

traits of all her citizens distinguished in her 
past history. It seems thus far to contain 
more of his good qualities and less of the 
He is painting 
this scene in Kaulbach’s former studio, be 

cause his own studio, although a hall thirty 

five feet square, is not of sufficient length for 


faults of his other works. 


iL canvas that seems over forty feet long. 
Professor A. Miiller and Otto Sietz are artists 
deserving honorable mention in a style of 
color and treatment similar to that of Piloty, 
that is, as holding a position between the 
school immediately preceding and that now 
coming on the field. 
painting in that style and well known in 
America there is a good number, including 


Of landscapists still 


also animal painters of considerable merit, 
as, for example, Voltz and Panl Weber. But 
there is a general sameness in their manner. 
a lack of character and individuality, pret 

tiness rather than strength, and convention 

alism in tone and color, although often 
combined with real poetic feeling. To this 
school we are indebted for several hundred 
repetitions of views on the Kénigs-see—-a 
wild romantic lake known to most travel 

lers in Germany. But one may have too 
much even of the Kénigs-see, and the essen 

tial weakness of this class of paintings be 
comes apparent when seen by the side of 
works of the new school of art in Munich 
Let us be just. We would not say there is 
not much talent evident in these paintings ; 
but it is talent rather than genius, conven 
tionalism rather than originality ; and while 
the Munich school was producing only sueh 
works, it could not conscientiously claim an 
equal place with the great landscapes and 
figure pieces of the French sehool even of 
the last twenty vears. 

It is a curious eireumstance that by a 
species of tacit common consent so many of 
the pupils of Piloty himself should have 
broken loose from his influence even while 
studying under him, and, as if unconsciously 
moved by a certain Jaw, formed a style so 
different from his own. The chief poiuts 
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of distinetion which separate conte mporary 
Gierman art from its predec essors seem to be 
the result, to a remarkable degree, of a very 

ireful study of certain masters of the Dutch, 
Flemish, and German artists of the Renais 
sance period on the part of a few men who 
ot 
heir powers of observation, and in turn in 
It 


s, beyond question, to this cause that we 


ought to the study a new way using 


tluenced other artists of their own age. 
nust attribute the turn given to Freneh art 
it the time when it began to yield to the 
ufluence of Troyon and Rousseau. Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Ruysdael, Franz Hals, Aldegre- 
ver, Diirer, although dead ages ago, still in- 
Huence art, and have proved to the greatest 
irtists of this century what Homer and The- 
ocritus, Dante and Spenser, have been to 
modern poets—not sources of inspiration, 
for no man of genius gains his inspiration 
except directly from nature, but teachers, 
directors in art methods, and, above all, in 
structors in the great truth that simplicity 
s a prominent characteristic of the highest 
irt, whether in letters or in painting, and 
that in the expression of the ideal itself 
The 


leading characteristics of the new German 


there is no model superior to nature. 


school seem to be, therefore, greater breadth 
n the treatment of details, preferring gen- 
eral effeet to excellence in parts of a work, 
greater boldness and dash, and consequent 
ly more freshness in the handling of pig 
nents, the suggestion of texture and sub 
stance by masses of paint, and the touch of 
the brush in accordance with the nature of 
the object represented, and, finally, a more 
correct eye in perceiving the relations of 
colors to each other—the quality of subtle 
and therefore a 
nore just representation of the mysterious 


tints in flesh, for example 


harmonies of nature, while there is every 
where apparent a masterly skill in the ru- 
dimentary branches of art. 


ong been the distinguishing traits of the 


These have for 


modern French school, but they have only 
recently begun to attract attention in mod- 
ern Germany, and to those accustomed to 
the older school it requires a certain degree 
f art education to perceive the excelling 
quality of these methods, 
or those who look at art in general need to 
understand that in literature 
does the esthetic taste require to be culti- 
vated. Some have at an early period a ca 
pacity to appreciate Shakspeare, but to most 
the growth of their appreciation of him may 


But connoisseurs 


no less than 


be taken as the measure of their growth in 
Of 
there are 


intellectual culture and life experience. 
in France 
artists who carry the practice of these art 


course Germany as In 


methods to an extreme, once they become : 


fashion and profitable. But we do not speak 
here of extremis{s or disciples and imita 


tors, bunt of masters who originate a style 


and demonstrate only its legitimate results 
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But although so far resembling the Frens 
school, there is no reason to believe th it 
the present Munich school IS an imitator of 
that; for in the choice of subjects it is alte 
ether at variance with it, and the lead 
ers in the new movement have never stud 


ied in France, and have 
ot The « 


to be as foreshadowed on a 


generally not 


out Germany auses seem ra 
previous page 
Leibl is one of the originators of the new 


school, and 


n the rendering of some of 
rhe texture of 
flesh, the myriad delicate pearly grays anc 
pinks, and subtle lines of light 


playing on the human countenance or i 


chief points has no superior. 


and shadow 
the muscles and sinews of the hand, and in 
dicating character, he 
skill. 
of nature and such methods of imitating it 


seizes with masterly 


An artist who introduces such study 


into art practice is really great even if de 
In order to 
understand the importance of the reforms 


ficient in many other respects. 


introduced by Leibl and his co-laborers it 
the Ii 
nakothek, or gallery, built entirely for the 
of the so-called New 
School of Painting, that is, of representative 


the field, one has but to visit 


new 


permanent reception 
works produced by leading Munich artists 
since the foundation of the The 
rapidity of the change is so great as almost 


Academy. 
to exceed belief. Piloty and Kaulbach, al 
though represented by their finest works, 
seem already of the past, and they are giants 
compared with some whose works are there 
The contrast is still more marked on turn 
the later 
That we speak in such terms is not 
owing merely to the fact that the present 
school is more new, and therefore prefera 
ble. For the best painting in the collection 
is Wilkie’s “Opening of the Will,” painted 
some sixty years ago, and strangely hung 
in that place. Such rendering of character 
or imitation of flesh-tints kills every thing 
around it, and has not been approached by 
modern German art until the present school 
came ih. 


ing to paintings by Bécklin, of 


school, 


Leibl revels in painting the rough 
featured, roughly clad Bauers or peasants of 
the Bavarian the results are 
sometimes quite marvelous. He 
if he so chooses, paint the delicate beauty 
of a lady’s hand with a truth to nature that 
throws enthusiastic young artists into rapt 
And 
this leads us reluctantly to say that the es 


hamlets, and 


can also, 


ures. But he does not often so choose. 


sential coarseness of his character prevents 
him from being as great an artist as his abil 
ities might otherwise have made him. Tle 
greatest artists combine with strength a cer 
works 


n their 
Beauty 


tain refinement, apparent i 


not in their manners in the ord 
nary sense of the term has no attractions for 
Leibl. Even the 
ness of German peasantry, handsome me 


be found He 


his way to give 


amidst homely uncouth 


maidens are to 


ot 


and comely 
to 


SeCeCTHS go out 
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most repulsi 


e specimens of both sexes that | very careful study of character, and in this 












he can respect, at least, reminds one of Velasquez, 


Leubach is another artist, who, in a style | although his treatment is more that of Rem 


quite dificrent from that of Leibl, is fully} brandt. Lenbach is fortunately possessed 
is equal in technique; if not superior in| of sufficient means to paint only what he 
bi his canvases give us more satisfac- | pleases, and will not attempt the portrait 

» He chietly devotes limselt to por ot every one who applies. Having decided 


[LINDENSOHMIDT 


CARDINAL GCAJELTAN.” 


REFORI 


LUTHER 


traiture, although sometimes making admi- | to paint a pe 


rson, he is not satisfied with 
rable copies from the masters, and ideal com- | one pose, but makes a full oil sketch from 
positions, such as, for example, his young | three or four different positions, until he 
herdsman lying on the grass on a sunny | hits upon one that best represents the char 
day, shading his eyes with his hand, or the | acter or individuality of the subject. Thus 
three Orientals standing in a magnificent| the results reached are quite 


marvelous 
+} 


group on the brow of a bill. He makes a! His portraits of Von Moltke and Liszt are 



















ig examples among many that might 


e alluded to; nor is he less successful in 
endering the beauty or character of a wom 
vs face. And he does vot rest his efforts 
ifter art perfection here. He works evenings 
ifter effects both chromatic and in chiaro- 
wcuro, especially by the use of a frame coy 
ered with a thin black gauze. Behind this 
i person is placed in different positions, with 
the light, also behind the gauze, falling upon 

uv; the effect is that of an oil-painting. 
His studio, built expressly for him in a gar 
den, consists of three apartments, furnished 
with a profusion of antique and Oriental 
objects such as are dear to the eye of an 
irtist, and which often re-appear in his 
pa ntings. 

Loeftz is another of the rising artists of 
Munich, one of whose paintings at the re- 
ent national exhibition carried off a first 
uedal. Seven years ago he was a paper 
hanger. Now he has a school for drawing, 
considered one of the best ever opened Ih 
Germany, and in color and portraiture o1 
composition holds a very high position.’ Vie- 
tor Miiller, who died two or three years ago, 
vhile still young, was an artist whose paint- 
ngs are full of admirable qualities of color, 
while reminding one of no other artist in 
style, quiet in effect, yet suggesting na- 
ture, while such paintings as “ Hamlet” or 
Ophelia,” entirely free from any thing the- 
itrical, show also that he had a real percep- 
tion and power of expressing the hidden 
springs of action which make us what we 
are. Fritz Kaulbach, a distant relation of 
the late artist, is also well deserving of 
praise. In some of his lovely female faces 
one can trace a genuine feeling after the 
deal. Lindensehmidt, a professor in the 
Academy, is an artist worthy far more ex- 
tended notice in the rendering of character, 
especially in historic compositions. His 
scenes in the career of Luther are marked 
by singular power, as well as other paint- 
Rudolph Seitz, 
known chiefly in frescoes and decorative 
work, has a remarkable perception of the 
beauty of physical forms. 

When we come to Gabriel Max we find a 
genius to the analysis of whose masterly 
conceptions we should much prefer devot- 
ing an article instead of a few meagre par- 
agraphs. In respect of mental grasp and 
imagination, combined with admirable tech- 
nical ability, we should give the first place 
. the contemporary Munich school to Max 
and Boécklin. Artists and public are alike 
agreed upon the surpassing character of 


nvs of his we might name. 


Max’s works, although, of course, some pre- 
fer one painting to another, while the rathe1 
morbid tendeney of his subjects makes these 
paintings better suited, perhaps, to exhibi- 


tion in a public gallery than in a private 


drawing-room. In disposition he is retit 


ing, and difficult of access to all but a few 
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select friends, and rarely can any one be 
admitted to his studio: but at the same time 


he is of a genial nature and of a social turn 





FRANZ LENBAOCH, 


when in company with his chosen friends 
We can notice but two of his works, add 
ing, however, that these do not wholly con 
vey an idea of the variety of subjects which 
he has treated. The first, it is said, alle 
gorically represents an incident from his 
own life. In the semi-twilight of an au 
tumn evening we see a company assembled 
under a wood, dancers and others, in the 
picturesque costume of medizval times 
Lanterns light up the scene in the distance 
In the foreground, alone amidst the gay dan 
cers circling around him, is a young man 
leaning pensively against a tree. This is 
supposed to represent the artist himself 
To him, on his right, advances a beautiful 
maiden leaning on the arm of another youth. 
Her face is one of entrancing loveliness: 
she is his betrothed. But in her hand she 
holds out to him a wild crocus—a flower 
whose meaning, when given by a lady to 
her lover, is that he can never more hope for 
In the mean time, on this side of 
the tree, unseen by him, a lady approaches, 
with a veil over her head, but her features 
visible in profile. She is older than the 
other lady, but in her mien is dignity com 
bined with grace and beauty. She is the 
lady who is destined eventually to become 
This painting, while admirable 
in the rendering of each individual charac 
ter, is also of pre-eminent artistic worth foi 
the reg 


her love. 


his wife. 


ard paid to the valnes, the quality ot 
the texture and color, and its nity wid lia 


mony as a conposition, 
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Faust,” and ise 
tled “Gretehe It 
yrresents Mar t 
hem i slile 
Walpurgi vit 
Notl yr Cal e sim 
peer as 4 COTNPOSs! 


tion, but it is diffi 
how the 
co id ha ‘ 
better sneceeded in 

iW us on One 
canvas & more com 
tome of the 
tragn lift of the 
pure, greatly in 
jured, and afflicted 
child of destiny 
whom Goethe has 
} 


ehosen to symbolize 


such a vast multi 
tude whose pathetic 
and mysterious fate GABRIEL 
can not be explained 


by any human logic. <A solitary figure she 


robed in white, and still so repre 


ippea»rs, 
sented as to suggest a certain ghostly impal- 
pableness She stands on the grass, searce- 
feet. 
the gloom, are the 


1\ pressed by he pale 
faintly 


Behind her, 
discernible in 
rocks, and nearer, ravens pecking at a dia- 
A white band around her neck 
conceals the mode of her bloody execution, 


mond ring. 


but it is suggested with awful vividness by 
a faint crimson circle saturating the linen. 























An empty locket 
hangs on her breast 
Asober supernatural 
light shines on the 
upper part of this 
silent form, gradual 
ly fading into gray 
shadow. But the 
face it is which, aft 
er one has gazed 
long at the paint 
Ing, continues to 
rivet the 
haunts one forever 
In the 
seem not of 


eye, and 


eyes, which 
earth, 
there is an expres 
sion of silent horror 
and agony 
language, and min 
gled with it a re 
proachful, pleading 
expostulation that 
out of the innocen- 


beyond 


MAX, ey and happiness 

of maidenhood she 
should have been torn to meet such a fate, 
and spend eternity far from the abodes of 
the blessed, while on the closed ashen lips 
The 
exquisite color of this masterly conception 
is so in harmony with the design that no 
engraving or photograph can do it justice. 
It is said to be a favorite work with Max, 
and we know of no other living artist be 
sides Gebhardt, of Berlin, who could ap 
proach it. There is none who so well rep 


is depicted the resignation of despair. 
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eseuts the hues and aspects of the dead. 
Phe painting of which an engraving is giv 
here, “The Lion’s Bride,” is from one of 
land’s poems. It is perhaps open to crit 
am for its color in one or two parts, but 

s a very powerful composition, and well 
xhibits the great skill Max also possesses 
the drawing and painting of animals 
An engraving of this scene perhaps gives a 
etter idea of his varied powers than of 
ist of his other paintings. Many will 
mbtless remember the exquisitely touch 
¢ composition which bas recently become 
nown in America through a photograph 
taken from it. A young girl, a Christian 
irtyr, has just been left to the tigers in 

e arena of the Coliseum. The wild beasts 


ire fawning about her before tearing her to 


eces, While a tiger rushes forth with open | 


At this awful moment 
some pitying soul amidst the throng above 
drops a flower furtively at her feet, as a 
sign that one, at least, is there to offer up a 


iws from the den. 


prayer and drop a tear for her as she meets 
er doom, She, in her helplessness, leans 
iainst the wall, and looks up to see who it 
x, wondering that there is any one left in 
1 eruel world to pity the lonely victim. 
Phis painting is by Gabriel Max, one of the 
vrentest poets of the age, for his paintings 
are tragic poems dealing with human des 

We pass, by a natural transition, to the 
enre painters of the Munich school, and 
here we find a large number of very excel 
ent artists. Defregger has justly earned 
a foremost position in compositions taken 
from peasant life. Truth to nature, adimi 
rable color, texture, and character, all seem 
to be his in equal proportions. After him 
may be mentioned Gysis, a Greek, whose art 
His color 


seems searcely inferior to Decamp’s in the 


ife has been entirely in Munich. 


rendering of Oriental scenes, while his na- 
tive familiarity with them has given him 
emarkable skill in catching the traits of 
astern character. Albert Keller and Alois 
Galb are also young men of decided promise 
n this branch. Dietz, in the rendering of 
genre With horses and landscape, holds a po- 
sition entirely alone, having a style crisp 
ind full of freshness and originality, and 
resembling that of no other artist. He is 
very difficult to please, sometimes entirely 
painting out a finished work. As an illus- 
trator he ranks with Menzel, of Berlin, and 
has produced thousands of drawings. This 
has probably quickened a memory and ob 
servation naturally strong, and thus, like 
Curner and several other artists similarly 
constituted, he does not depend wholly on 
color studies for his compositions, and yet 
few excel him in giving a feeling of nature. 
His horses could only be drawn by a man 
of genins. Brandt is another of these mas 


ters who overwhelm us with the wealth ot 
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the artistic work now turned out Municl 
He is a Pole by birth, a Germau in art ec 
ucation, His su jects are always el] en 
from the steppes of the Ukraine or the ( 
mea, wild, desolate, pieturesquely sugeces 
ive Phe Cossacks of the Don, the ga 
nervous, Wiry, many-colored steeds they s 

to rapine and war—these are what he 


us, either in groups of three or four, or whol 
squadrons marching across the russet oe 

like wastes overarched by leaden skies N 
artist of the age is his superior in the tec} 
nical requirements of his art, while the sj 


it, individuality, character, and tone w 





FRANZ bi 


which each horse and each rider is giver 
lead one to feel that Meissonier and Dx 
taille still have something to learn. 

Of animal painters there are, 
Dietz and Brandt, a number worth extend 


he sidk Ss 


ed notice; we can allude to but one or two 
Wagner is well known in America by pho 
tographs of his “Roman Chariot Race.” He 
has done nothing since toequal that. Braith 
is unequal, but sometimes draws and paints 
cattle with great foree and truth to na 
ture. Ziigelis still a young man, like many 
of those already mentioned, and will give 
the world yet better things than he has al- 
ready done; he is not yet the equal of 
Jacques, the Frenchman; but in a just ren 
dering of the values, with a true feeling for 
nature, he holds an excellent rank. Boden 
miiller is a rising artist who is strong n 
painting battle scenes, especially of the late 
war. But Franz Adam is undoubtedly the 
ablest battle painter of the present German 
school. 


In landscay there are fewer good artist 





Munich in proportion to the number in 
other departments, but some of them are 
men of genius. Lier and Mezgoly are de- 
serving of far more than a passing allusion. 


Thoma also shows eccentric ability, but 


has evidently been 


igely influenced by 
Bocklin, who might also be nearly as well 





yy 
i) 





classed with some of those previously ho- 
ticed, such is his versatility and the nearly 


equal excellence he achieves in almost ev- 


ery subject he undertakes. He has been 
painting for many years, but for long was 
neither understood nor appreciated. He 

as, as it were, born before his time. Even 
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the artists considered him a dreamer, and 
Now he ranks with the 
first three or four living painters of Ger 
many. The fact is that to a wonderful ey« 
for form and color he adds an imagination 


his works absurd. 


of extraordinary creative power, and the 
sympathy with the hidden suggestious of 


"—[ BRANDT. j 


THE STEPPES.’ 


GREETING 


“TUE COSSACKS 


| nature of a Wordsworth or a Bryant, blend 


ed with the wild weirdness of Poe and the 
startling mysteriousness of Coleridge or La 
Motte-Fouqué. Now he shall paint you an 
imaginary Roman villa on a rocky ledge by 
the sea, which in long, gray, moaning surges 


beats against the cliff, and sweeps for ever- 
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ore into the hollow caves. Above, against 

i sad evening sky, stands the lonely palace, 
surrounded by foliage, amidst which are 
seen marble statues, and on the extreme 
dge of the low cliff a solemn row of dark, 
rnid-like cypresses sway in the gale. The 
y sign of human life is a tall, slender 


UWOR ONINAOLAU SAA'IVO 


f-marvas)— 


Se 


wer 


snd 


iS 
i 
f 


young girl draped in black standing on the 
beach, leaning against the cliff, with arms 
crossed on her breast, seemingly gazing for 
lorn on the sea, and musing on the transi- 
toriness of human affairs, and the desolation 
which has left her there the last of her line. 
Then you turn from this canvas and see de 


















picted an idyllic episode from Theoeritus 

a young shepherd, the size of life, plaving 
on his syrinx, and a wood-nymph concealed 
» his 


love song. The next scene he will give you 


in the shrubbery behind listening t 


will be, portrayed with immense strength 
an anchorite on a narrow ledge half-way 


«| 


down the side of a tremendous precipice 
scantily clad in a goat-skin, kneeling befor 
a rude cross made of two boughs bound to 
gether by a vine, and scourging’ his bare 
back with knotted cords. Another scent 
may be a young shepherdess lying the live 
long day amidst Italian poppies and daisies, 








e her floc ire quietly nibbling the 


erbage at her siae Phen you turn once 


ve to gaze amazed on a mermaid and a 


reposing on the oozy rocks of a 
ef, their limbs covered with trailing sea 
ed. She, leaning over the ledge, toy- 
vly grasps the neck of a sea-serpent mag 





nificently painted; he is looking seaward 
und blowing on a conch shell. Beyond, the 
surges of the raging, storm-beaten sea roll 
from the far off eternity of ocean with 
i stern, savage power and a truth to nature 
h as I have never seen surpassed, At an 


I 


istic soirée in Munich, among other jeur 
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Vesprit, a sea-serpent copied from the one 
above was pre sented to B6cklin. Then you 
shall have a windy autumn evening, the 
setting sun striking a golden path across 
the centre of the scene, a farm-house be 
yond, a startled horse in the foreground en 


deavoring to throw his rider, and, above 








L[DEFREGGER. |} 


BALL. 


* PEABANTS’ 





the trees swaying with the surging blast of 
an October storm. Or it is Pan piping te 
himself among the reeds on a river’s bank 
that we see before us, in the golden age of 
which the poets sing. 

Bocklin has also painted with success in 
distemper, and rivals the Rossetti school in 


aananieamnree’ 
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ir pec uliar field 
irchaic, fantastic, 


unrealisin. 


istic 

fortunately he 
es not waste his 
nts on much of 


it sort of work, in 


wen his 


SUCCESS 
erves rather to dis- 
iy the more forei 

the extraordi- 
versatile 


iy and 


iracter of his gen- 


i is. He painted a 
4. vortrait of himself 
vith a skeleton 
\ standing behind him 
nd directing his 
ind. At the same 
time, although at 
ist well known in 
Germany, and = ac- 
_knowledged to be 
entitled to a very 
high position, Béck- 

lin can probably never be, in the ordinary 

sense of the term, a popular artist, for it re- 

quires a certain degree of art culture and a 

mind that revels in the contemplation of 

the ideal, to fully perceive his merits. He 

s like certain poets whose works, although 

celebrated far and wide, are caviare to the 

mass of readers—Robert Browning, for ex- 

q ample. But his influence on German art is 

perceptible in various quarters. 

Eduard Griitzner is another of the very 

clever artists of the genre school of Munich. 

Like Chevilliard, of Paris, he makes a spe- 

cialty of hitting off the human nature 

which churchmen retain even after they 

have donned the cowl and cassock and for- 

t sworn the lusts of the flesh. He is very 

; wute in seizing certain expressions of the 

countenance, and his satire is not too severe 

to impair the exquisite sense of humor con- 

veyed in his graphic compositions. But he 


s stronger in drawing than in color. 

We might go on to speak at length of Sin- 
dig, a coast painter, who makes one actually 
hear the roar of the breakers as they chase 
each other in tumultuous masses, and lash 
the rocks with a power that may be felt as 
gazes on the canvas; or of the numer 
ous and sometimes excellent painters of in- 
teriors, with still-life, like Hepler, Meyer von 
Gratz, and Friederich Keller; of Hen- 
nings, a brilliant and dashing colorist, who 


one 


or 


vives us rococo subjects, ladies and gentle- 
men of the Louis Quatorze days. But the 
reader must Munich and see these 
things for himself. Before leaving it for 
Vienna, it should be observed that the kin 


go to 


ilred arts of sculpture and architecture show 
Max 
Windmann, professor of the art, is doubtless 


is little of note doing there at present. 






the best sculptor now there, and some of his 
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vorks are deserved 


y praised for thei 
Spirit ina grace 
Lhe rehitecture of 
Mi eh SCCTUS PUSS 
ine trom the severe 
Italian introduces 
by King Ludwig to 
the ornate style of 
Vienna. In wood 
engraving a decided 


linprovement is ho 
not only in 
Munich, but in othe 
German art 


The hard, 


pelling style so long 


ticeable, 


centres 
] 


cold, re 
characteristic of Get 


man wood-engray 
ing is becoming more 
flowing, 


tree, and 


suggestive of color, 
allowing the engray 
er better 
his own feeling in 
the Hecht Waller are 
the best engravers now in Munich. 


to ¢ Xpre SS 


work. and two ot 


When we come to a consideration of the 
other schools of contemporary German art, 
it should noted that of them 
offshoots of the Munich schools, especially 
At Vien 


na we reach a social atmosphere resembling 


be most are 


in the present phase of this work. 


that of Paris, and consequently, according 
to the inevitable laws which regulate art 
development, there is a certain resemblance 
in the subjects chosen to those which distin- 
guish contemporary French art. The lead 
ing men there were called by the emperor 
from Munich, and, doubtless without any 
deliberate intention on his part, they are 
just the artists in Munich who remind us 
most of the French school. There is a Roy 
al Academy in Vienna, with a regular corps 


of instructors, and much good art will in 
time be the result. Feuerbach and Makart, 
both Munich men by edueation, and still 
comparatively young, are among the prom 


Feuerbach reminds one 
His col- 


or is cool and quiet, but exquisitely modu 


inent instructors. 


somewhat of Cabanel in his style. 

lated, although sometimes he does himself 
injustice in this respect, and there is the 
same admirable modeling and delicate yet 
effective tonch of the French artist. Their 
choice of subjects is also somewhat similar, 
although the former occasionally launches 
out on immense canvases with a multitude 
of nude figures, as in his * Battle of the Ama- 
zons,” which does not, however, show him at 
his best. His“ Iphigenia at Aulis” is a supe- 
rior composition, simple, low in tone, harmo- 
nious in color, and with genuine pathos in the 
attitude of the unfortunate heroine of poesy, 
who, meditating on her approaching doom, 
the blue A yvean, which looks 


gazes olf on 


1 
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too beautiful ever to be the scene of such a! although sometimes defective, the 


magniti- 
young man with | cent dash of his brush, the Veronese-lik: 
oal-black eyes and beard, and an Oriental 
cast of features, reminds us in 


tragic drama Makart, a 


splendor of his coloring, entitle him to 
some of his) position among the first artists of the age 


itment of Henri Regnault.| But while granting him possession of tl 
Phe“ gorgeous East” 


subjects mad tre ” 


has furnished him many | rare quality called genius, we as yet see 1¢ 


Fn acu cig alee ele ” 2 enmmmameaes fee 








“ FELLAH WOMEN AT THE FOUNTALN.”—[MAKART.] Pf 
ubjects. He is undoubtedly a man of very | trace in his works of any thing that appeals ys 
reat technical ability. There is a breadth | to man’s deeper nature, and even while en i 
f handling, a boldness, a self-reliant power | thusiastic in his praise, feel an important ; 


his paintings which command attention 


ind reé spect at once. One feels at a glance 





element lacking in his paintings, that would 
| 


not be missed in productions making less 
demands on our admiration, 


Canon is a portrait painter who merits a 


£ ig 
at he is in the presence of a master. The 


inassiveness of his drawing and composition, 





si 
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ich more extended notice; and the same 
he said of Pettenkofer, one of the old- 
ind best known of the Vienna artists, 
o excels in genre, while Brunner holds a 


«i position in landscape. 

Probably the first place in Germany must 
given to Vienna in architecture and the 
justrial arts. It can not be said that a 
vy order of architecture has been invented 
ere. In the present style of building we 
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recently made for the table service of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph ranks i: 
with the best china-ware of Sévres or th 
Mintons. We have seen nothing in the 
contemporary ceramic art of Germany to 
equal that of either England or France; but 
the terra cotta works of Anton Grass] at 
Munich are desery ing of considerable praise, 
and the same may be said of the majolica 
ware of Fleischman at Nuremberg. We may 





“IN A THOUSAND AN 


see rather an adaptation of old styles, chiefly 
Renaissance, displaying luxurious richness 
and an employment of the caryatid which 
is beautiful, but may be carried to excess, 
especially when the constructive principles 
of true architectural decoration are disre- 
garded. Sempfer, the leading architect of 
Vienna, ranks with Viollet-le-Duc, of Paris, 
and Spiers and Street, of London. Exqui- 
site as is much of the household art of Vi- 
enna, it rarely impresses one like the vigor- 
ous carvings of which so many wonderful 
specimens have come down to our day from 
Flanders or Nuremberg or France,even far 
back to the oaken stalls and canopies of the 
choirs and tombs of the Middle Ages. What 
living artist of this description is there who 
can be mentioned by the side of Peter Visch- 
er, whose shrine over the tomb of St. Sebald 
eclipses all modern work of the kind? But 
in glass-ware the Viennese artists can justly 
claim to have equaled and perhaps sur- 
passed the rest of the world both in design 
and execution. Lobmeyer and Co. employ 
artists of remarkable skill in design. A set 
Von. LV.—No. 352.—2 





XIETIES,”—[L. KNAUS.} 


add that the royal institution for making 
stained glass in Munich has been closed 
Both in methods and results it was found 
to compare unfavorably with the stained 
glass of the Middle Ages. 

The school at Diisseldorf is probably bet 
ter known in America than any other in 
Germany. Twenty-five years ago it was al 
ready in its prime, and a number of its art 
ists—men of ability they were, too—had set- 
tled in the United States, and painted some 
of our historic scenes. Its celebrated gal 
lery of paintings has always given it impor 
tance, and such men as Achenbach have 
given it dignity to this day. But it has 
been with regret that art lovers have per 
ceived that conventionalism was stealing 
into that art hold, and impairing the value 
of the work even of some of its best artists 
to that degree that it has become at last a 
by-word to say of an artist that he painted 
in the Diisseldorf style. A method whicl 
may have real merit while fresh and orig 
inal becomes conventional when scores and 


hundreds of artists gradually settle down to 
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copying that style, thus showing that they 
look at nature through the eyes of others, 
instead of realizing in their practice that 
there are innumerable truths in nature, and 
that each artist should interpret those truths 
in his own handwriting. But the influence 
of Paris on the one hand, and of Munich on 
the other, has at last become perceptible 
there. Men of perhaps no greater powers 
than those they supersede are, however, 
working in a truer manuer, aud the results 
ire sometimes admirable. Andreas Achen- 
bach, great alike in landscape and coast 
cenes, is now growing old, and at the same 
time is so well known at home that we do 
not need more than to allude to him. Schén- 
leber, who paints the picturesque groups, 
fishing boats, and sea-ports of the North Sea, 
isa rising artist well meriting great praise in 
his department. He also etches his works in 
Lsuperior manner. Normann, a Norwegian, 
vives us the magnificent eoast scenery of his 
native land with much vigor and freshness ; 
while Diicker, who is also a painter of coast 
and landscape, is an artist whose tone and 
touch and resemblance to nature in his 
canvases place him among the foremost 
painters of the age in that line. Wilroider 
ind Falrbach are also strong in landscape ; 
ind Mundt, in the delineation of quiet, rus- 
set autumn and winter landscapes, with 
leafless trees and admirable groups of cattle, 
rightly holds a very high position. In genre, 





LUDWIG KNAUS. 


unong many, we can only allude to Vantier 
is an artist well known in Germany for his 
genius ; and we might also speak of Knaus, 
but he has just been called to the Royal 
Academy at Berlin, which is some indica- 
tion of the estimate placed on his powers by 
his countrymen. Oswald Achenbach also 
shows strength in genre with landscape. 


In Carlsruhe is a Royal Academy, presided 
over by such men as Ferdinand Keller, a 
genre painter, and Gude, who excels in vig- 
orous representations of coast and sea. At 
Stuttgart is also an Academy under govern- 
ment patronage. In that city there is also 
an art society, established for the purpose 
of encouraging historical painting in Ger- 
many. It is open to all subscribers, and the 
sovereigns of the different states of the em- 
pire are among the number. Circulars are 
sent annually to the artists inviting them to 
enter works for competition. Those intend 
ing to contribute send a color sketch to the 
superintending committee. Ifitis approved, 
the larger painting follows, and is submit- 
ted to examination. Once a year an exhi- 
bition is held, and certain paintings are 
purchased from the general fund, and then 
disposed of by lottery to the subscribers. 

At Berlin we find the most interesting art 
school in Germany, after that of Munich 
valuable not only for what its artists are 
now doing, but for the rich promise it holds 
forth. Without in the least derogating from 
the just claims and merits of the Munich 
Academy, it appears to us, from the nature 
of the case, that the Berlin school must ere 
long equal it in the average quality of its 
art, and surpass it as a representative na- 
tional school. For at Munich, through a 
gradual process, they seem to have reached 
full fruition according to the general laws 
which govern human affairs; the next 
change there must be toward a new order 
of things. At Berlin, on the other hand, 
that art process is now going on toward its 
legitimate results, while the growing impor- 
tance of Berlin, tending to make it the cen- 
tre of Germanic influences, will also as sure- 
ly attract the artists thither more and more 
until it becomes in turn the art capital of 
Germany, and, for a time at least, of the 
continent. Every attention is also be- 
stowed there to encourage art progress, and 
artists hold a social position there hardly 
yet granted to them in England, notwith- 
standing the traditional strictness with 
which rank distinctions are preserved in 
Germany. This may be partly owing to 
the circumstance that several members of 
the royal family are practical artists, and 
that the Crown Princess herself conde- 
scends to exhibit works from her own hand 
in the art expositions. The Royal Acade- 
my has also been recently entirely reorgan- 
ized, and furnished with an able corps of 
professors, including also a chair of belles- 
lettres, and a system of biennial exhibi- 
tions has been established that will be of 
great value as a stimulus to German art. 
The second one was opened 1876. These 
exhibitions are opened in August, and con- 
tinue until November, and gold medals are 
awarded to the most meritorious works 
offered in all the departments of art. 
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ow giving dignity to the Berlin school, and 
ie number is continually increasing. While 
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Some artists of very great power are also | rather than with the more subtle 
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nal 
ana 


pe! 
I 


haps intellectual harmonies of quiet grays; 
each style has its merits, and to decry on: 





**REVERIE.”—[GUSTAY RICHTER. ] 


there is every where a distinct individuali- 
ty preserved among them in style and sub- 
ject, they are generally distinguished for a 
good perception of color, careful drawing, a 
study of nature, and an earnestness in a 
consideration of the true relations of art to 
society and the problems of human exist- 
ence which, on the one hand, enables them 
to threaten French art with a powerful riv- 
alry in its strongest point, technical art, 
and, on the other hand, places them above 


the French school, and quite on a level with 


the best English art. 

Richter and Becker are both professors 
and fellows of the Royal Academy of Ber- 
lin, and are probably among the German 
artists best known in America, the former 
by chromos of his paintings, the latter by 
numerous works in private galleries. They 
are both men of very decided ability, sim- 
ilar in artistic traits, although generally 
handling different They 


subjects. deal 


chiefly with the dashing and more obvious 
effects of 


brilliant combinations of color, 





because it is not the other, is about as sensi 
ble as to rail at Italian musie because it is 
not German. It does not aim at the same 
effect; it appeals, perhaps, to a different au- 
dience, certainly to a different set of emo- 
tions; but it has its merits for all that. 
There is, however, sometimes perceptible 
what is termed a certain “ 
technique of both of these artists which is 
not quite so pleasing to the artistic eye of 
some as more vigorous treatment, and one 
soon cloys with their pictures because of a 
certain sensuousness apparent in most of 
them. Of the two, Richter seems to us the 
abler artist; some of his portraits and stud- 
ies of Oriental character are very rich, and 
of a nature to be more popular than are the 
works of some much greater painters. 
Gussow, also a professor in the Academy, 
ranks high in portraiture, combined some- 
times with genre. His treatment and ren- 
dering of character are sometimes just, and 
But in 
all his faces there is a certain spot, a gloss 


sweetness” in the 


in some respects admirable. rlmost 








ght strikes on the countenance, 


tor he contrives to br 


yritinto every paint 


f his we have seen. It is certainly pe 


culiar to his works, and may perhaps be 


nes a beauty in nature; but as he 


+ 


ts it with a dab of crude white, it 
enables the observer to realize as never be- 
fore the questionable advantages of the 
irl-powder so universally found on the 


table of the ladies of the nineteenth 


Knaus, called from Diisseldorf to assume 
a chair the Academy at Berlin, is natural- 

one of the ablest artists in Germany. In 
methods perhaps slightly behind some of the 
younger men of the German school, he is, 
thstanding, an artist of a very high 
order in genre. Older than Defregyer, of 
Munich, it can not be 
said that the younger 
pial Tel has surpassed 
he former In masterly 
ntations of hu- 
nan character. The 
s and the pa 





thetic are alike treated 
him Take, for ex 

imple, the every-day do 
inestic scene, of which a 
cut is given on page 17 
In a Thousand Anxie 
ties,” as one phase of his 
yenius; another phase 
s well indicated by his 
vonderfully touching 
ind poetic seene enti- 
tled, “A Country Funer 
a But while Knaus 
may be said to have 
made a specialty ot 
scenes taken from peas 
int life, he is also sue 
cessful in other dire« 
Ss His “ Holy 


Family” may be 


tiol 


ustanced as a 

very beautiful 

production. 
Menzel is 


wmother ot 


. svar yi 


1 he evidently considers a creat beauty, 
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the very able men who lend importance to 
the Berlin school. In black and white 
aquarelle and oil colors, he seems equal] 
strong. His faney and imagination are 
very vivid, and his facility in grouping 
masses of figures and seizing characte; 

quite original and wonderful. He is 


well known as an illustrator. 


Als) 
Passini is 
widely and justly celebrated as aconsummaté 
artist in water-color representations of Ital 
ian life. Camphausen, A. von Werner, and 
Bleibtren are all artists of ability in gen 
and figure painting. The latter, a professoi 
in the Academy, has executed a very strik 
ing representation of the meeting of Gene. 
als Von Moltke and Whimpfen discussing 
the terms of the surrender at Sedan. Span 
genberg, also a professor in the Academy, 

aman of serious aspirations, whose im: 


nation deals wit] 
the burden of lift 
which oppresses so 
many, thoroughly 
Germanic in bis 
mental character 
istics, and also an 
admirable painter 
His scene entitled 
“Death’s Train” is 
a work of singu 
lar originality dl 
power. On a deso 
late moor, overhung 
by a gray sky, the 
procession 1S seen 
In the foreground is 
the grim skeleton 
Death in a monk’s 
sombre garb. . By 
his side walk chil 
dren of various ages, 
pathetic beauty in 
v4 their infantile faces 
Behind follow the 
bride in hei 
bridal veil, Kai 
ser and peas 
ant, maiden 
and matron, 





tions, mys- 











STATUE OF FREDERICK WILLIAM IIl.—[WOLFF.] 
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dim distance, 
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bereft of all that 
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lin who has won extraordinary 
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nh gvradua 


the ran 


foreground 


Ks, 


tack Ss 
os a bell 
and al 
ot 
iearing the inexorable summons, tears 


mself away from his weeping bride ; 


made earth dear, 
stretches out her withered arms, beseeching 
that she might be summoned instead. 
Gebhardt is another young painter of Ber- 
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ch shew 


he v: 


emotions which shook the 


while 
n the other side of Death an aged woman, 


vainly 


Von 


success 


1 similar direction, and if he continues 


as 


he has begun, will do much to enable Ger- 


met together in that memorable hour in the 





Sst and conti 


souls of those 


history of the human race. 


In the sculpture department of the Berlin 
Academy there is noticeable a 
artists of ability, and in this direction Ber 
lin seems at present to lead the other Ger 
allude to Begas, 
professor in the Academy, Brunow, Hartzer, 
Moser, Reusch, Simmering, and Wolff. 


man 


schools, 


We can only 





number 











ot 


Phe 





ilso a professor in the Academy, de- 
the magnificent bronze 





equestrian 
ument to Frederick William III., which 
has just been opened to public inspection. 
Architecture in Berlin offers nothing very 
striking: but tl 


yg the new Gymnasium, chiefly 
red brick, indicates a step in the right 


direction. If not atter a new order, it is a 


ippy adaptation of old styles to mod- 


st be evident from this rapid survey 
of contemporary German art that it is enti- 
tled to very careful and respectful consider- 
ition, both on the part of artists and ama- 
teurs. And in taking a retrospect of the 
whole question of contemporary art in Eu- 
rope, we are 1n¢ lined to think that the French 
rnment, instead of offering a prize of 
ive thousand francs for the best 


essay to 
the causes which render contempora- 
ry French art pre-eminent beyond other 
schools of the day, might better have offered 
a prize to explain the causes which enable 
the art of Germany, five hundred 


years 
after she first produced an art 


school, to 
equal French art in technique, and to surpass 
t in the field of imagination and moral 


A DREAM-LAND CITY 
SoMETIMES the guarded gates 


Of the Unseen 


n outward hinges roll, 
And in dee p lreams of night the troubled soul, 
In bright, brief vision, sees the glory of its 


goal. 


Some angel, watchful, kind, 
toops for the moment from his kindred band, 
Reaches, through veil of sleep, a pitying hand, 


And leads the Dreamer forth into a fairer land. 


Such boon to me was given. 
Thus to my sorrow came a sweet release ; 

Sleep’s magic touches gave to pain surcease ; 

And forth my spirit passed into transcendent 


peace 


Save of 
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Of flame-like splendor, dazzling to the sig} 


t 
piit 


Arch, column, altar, glowed with an interio: 


light 


‘This is the shrine of Song,” 
A voice beside me uttered. “This her hon 
Her chosen dwelling. Hither none may cor 


But her beloved, her own. Fame’s worshipe1 


I 
are dumb, 

“Forth from her temple flows 
Perpetual inspiration. Glorious themes 
Break on the vision in ecstatic gleams 

Embodied here the bard beholds his rarest 
dreams 

“Hither the minstrels throng— 

The masters wearing laurels centuries old 
Bards who the harp-strings smote with fingers 


bold, 
And: they whose softer lays with faltering 


were told. 


“Nor they alone whose brows 
On earth the victor’s sparkling wreath hav 
worn; 
These, too, whom Fate of every bliss hath 
shorn, 
the matchless boon—that they wer 


singers born.” 


Even as he spoke there rolled 
From out that inner shrine a tide of song 


Each outer voice the anthem bore along 


The angel at my side responded full and strong 


“This is indeed my home!” 
I cried. “Here every grief I may forget; 


Here even for me are peace and rapture met.’ 


My guide, in tender voice, replied, ‘ Not yet!’ 


The dream was at an end; 
Yet in its light I walked through many days, 


Seeing no darkness in them, for my gaze, 


Illumined once, still burned with the celestial 


A city beautiful 


Ss » on my vision. Palaces of white 
And gleaming marble, in a noonday light, 
Glittered along wide streets with pearly pave- 


ments bright. 


It 


Amaranth and asphodel 
Above each pillared door their blossoms hung ; 
} every mansion mystic music rung, 


For Poesie was here the only voice and tongue 


rays. 


Now, singing as I go, 
Little I heed, although the path is long. 
Light from above hath made my spirit strong 
is enough to be the humblest child of 


song. 


And I will be content 
To love her for herself; with homage sweet 


To sing unheard, unanswered, at her feet, 


Till in some other life I make my song com- 
plete 
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FIRST GLIMFSE OF THE OQUOSSOC ,KiMBALLSSE" 


THE ANDROSCOGGIN LAKES. 


\W E call Maine the “ Pine-tree State.” 
“Lake State” would be an equally 
ippropriate and distinetive appellation. 
Her forests are gradually falling before 
he advancing stroke of the lumberman, 
but her lakes can never be lost out of her mountain-guarded territory, 
or can their charms ever be lessened by the touch of settlement and 
vilization. There are more than fifteen hundred of them laid 
down upon the better maps in use; hundreds more are too small to 
be enumerated in a general survey; while many others lie hidden in 
regions that have not yet been explored. The author of Water-Power 
of Maine says, in that work: “There are but three o1 
four districts on the globe, not more extensive than Maine, ‘/) 
and equally habitable in other respects, upon which an 
equal number of receptacles for impounding rain-fall, of 
not inferior capacity and surface, is to be found...... The “ 
Kennebec River has more lakes connected with it than the 
gigantic Orinoco, and the Penobscot than the Oregon, or 
than all the rivers in Africa, so far as is known.” 

But the Kennebec and the Penobscot are only two of 
half a dozen important rivers in Maine, each of which is 
connected with an extensive lake system of its own. 
rhese two rivers drain the central portions of the State, 
the Kennebee being the outlet of the great Moosehead 
Lake, whose varied attractions have already received due 
notice in the pages of this Magazine. Far to the eastward, 
on the contines of New Brunswick, the St. Croix River and 
the Schoodie Lakes; to the north of these, the St. John and 
the Eagle Lakes; to the west again, following along the 
Canada border, the Alleguash and the lakes of upper Piscat- 
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wjuis County ; and finally, well around on the New Hampshire 


} line, the Androscoggin and its lakes. These are only six out 





: of some fifteen systems which are recognized by the geogra 

4 phers. To the last named of the series the attention of the 
reader is specially invited in this article. 

rin Lakes, as commonly reckoned, are six it 





; The Androscogg 

Ri ia number, though the character of the connecting waters is such 

Lh n two instances that the number is sometimes reduced to 

fd four. Thus Cupsuptic and Mooselucmaguntie are joined by 
oy” so broad a strait as really to form one body of water, though & 
4 the contiguration of the shores justifies the division which a 


has been adopted in the nomenclature. The same is true of 
Mollychunkemunk and Welokennebacook, which are some 
times spoken of together as the Richardson Lake, or Lakes 
Rangeley Lake, at the upper (northeast) extremity of the 





oe 




















¥ 17 chain, and Umbagog, at the lower (southwest) extremity, 
= SL, have each a more distinct individuality, being separated from \ 

i f' the others by very palpable streams. All, however, cousti- ; 

=) tute one series, and the waters of the Androscoggin River, as : 
‘ they leave Umbagog by its western shore, gather part of thei 
volume from a small pond which lies away to the east of 
=. Rangeley. A dozen or more such smaller ponds are buried 
ik N in the forests and among the mountains that surround 
A Ze these lakes, and contribute their quotas to the mighty 
current poured therefrom through the Androscoggin 











Valley to the ocean. The six lakes have an aggregate 
surface of seventy-seven square miles. They drain a 











at. tributary area of nine hundred square 
4 miles. By aid of dams erected at con 
7; necting points, their storage is increased 
i. to very nearly 24,000,000,000 cubie feet, / 
= and their outflow is but from thirty-six 
to forty-eight hours in reaching the city 
t WAG. of Lewiston, to whose many manuta : 
1 
1 
a 
{ 
F —' z 
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RANGELEY TROPHIES, 










































THE 


s power. This function, taken in con- 


tion with the extended timber lands 
ch envelop them on every side, gives 


chain great importance in a commer- 


ANDROSCOGGIN 


es they furnish an ample and exhaust- 


LAKES. 








Richardson 156 


Moose maguntic 86 


Rangeley 


Rangeley Lake itself being thus the high 


point of view, and the busy lumbering | est of the series, as it is also the first, we 








OQUOSBSOO, OK RANGELEY LAKE, LOOKING TOWARD BALD MOUNTALN, 


fe of which in winter they form the cen- 
might very properly engross our atten- 

to the exclusion of other aspects. But 

s with these lakes as a resort of the 
rtsman and the tourist that we are now 
etly concerned. As such, they are com- 
into wide and deserved notice. This 
rthwestern corner of Maine is a lesser 
Adirondacks. ‘No part of the world,” says 
Second Annual Report upon the Natural 
History and Geology of the State, “ affords 
er trout-fishing, or a greater variety of 
trouts, than Maine.” And no part of Maine 
icher in this particular endowment than 
this upper half of Franklin and Oxtord coun- 
ties. The wilderness is practically limit- 
ess and unbroken. The scenery is always 





picturesque, and often grand. The fisher 


n and the hunter may find constant ex- 
ercise in season for rod and gun. Lovers 
of nature in her wilder moods are already 
beginning to make their way into the re- 
rion in considerable numbers. And noth- 
ng is needed but time and a measurable 
degree of enterprise on the part of those who 
have the handling of this vast estate to ef- 
fect its development into one of the most 
delightful summer resorts which the coun- 
try contains. 

As one notable feature of this lake region, 
among many that commend it to seekers of 
iealth and pleasure, let me mention its alti- 
tude, compared with other localities that 
ire better known. Thus the romantic Lake 
Winnipiseogee, in New Hampshire, is but 
501 feet above the level of the sea, and the 
waters of Lake Superior itself are only 630. 
But the figures of the Androscoggin Lakes 


are as follows: 


may very properly begin our survey with 
it, and float down stream. The wish may 
well be cherished that the ancient Indian 
name had been retained for this beautiful 
sheet of water. This was “ Oquossoe,” o1 
Arg-was-suc, as by tradition an old Indian 
named Matalluck, who once had his haunts 
upon its shores, gave the pronunciation 
Rangeley perpetuates the name of an eccen 
tric but thrifty English squire who pene 
trated the wilderness thus far many years 
ago, and laid the foundations of the pros 
perous plantation which is his monument 
to-day. His story is a romantic and inter 
esting one, 

Mr. Rangeley, for a time after coming to 
this country, was a merchant in Philadel 
phia, and later a land speculator in Virginia, 
with all parts of which State he was very 
familiar. He is described as having the 
substantial build and florid countenance of 
the traditional English squire, with a corre- 
sponding hearty manner, but an exceptional 
degree of politeness and polish for a man of 
his kind; he also dressed well, and was giv- 
en to hospitality. 

To his early life he seldom referred, and 
what led him to this remote corner of the 
wilderness of Maine can only be conjectured. 
Perhaps it was the scent of mineral values, 
for he was known to claim the existence of 
gold ore upon his township; and he was a 
man who knew what iron pyrites were. The 
township as he owned it comprised some- 
where from 65,000 to 70,000 acres, and he had 
large plans for its development. The pres 
ent extensive and growing system of navi- 
gation and lumber portage seems to have 
been a dream of his own, for he fully fore 









saw the re- 
SANDY RIVER FALLS, NEAR sources and ca- 
MADRID, pabilities of his 
domain. He 
built various mills, some of which remain 
to this day. These were superintended by 
his sons, who had the look of huntsmen; 
and he lived with his wife and two daugh- 
ters in what was then the only good house 
of the region. This house is believed to be 
still in existence, but in a decayed and 
squalid condition. 


Mr. Rangeley and his wife were reputed | 


to possess between them a considerable for- 
tune, but his plans were on so great a scale, 
and his ability to deal with the rude and 
the shrewd so limited, that he worked at no 
small disadvantage, at heavy cost, and final- 
ly with serious loss. This led him to sell 
his plantation for $50,000 ; but financial dis- 
turbances so crippled the purchaser, who 
had made but part payment, that the prop- 
erty fell back into Mr. Rangeley’s hands. 
Subsequently, with the return of better 
times, he succeeded, however, in disposing 
of it, and removed to Portland. He was 
there established as early as 1842, and there 
he died not later than 1862. Members of his 
family are said to be still living in Virginia. 

Mr. Rangeley had been followed into his 
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forest paradise by 
a score or two of 
families, one after 
the other, and for 
their accommoda- 
tion he built a 
small church or 
chapel, which, dis 
tinguished by its 
simple coat of red 
paint, has proba 
bly been preached 
in by some of the 
“ruling elders” of 
the present time 
It is in the record 
that the worthy 
English squire did 
not himself attend 
the services in this 
secluded house ot 
prayer, but caused 
worship therein to 
be held after th 
manner ofthe Epis 
copal Church, for 
the sake of his 
wife, who is spoken 
of as a most kind 
ly and benevolent 
person. 

Mr. Rangeley’s greatest publie work 
was a road constructed through “a 
grand and savage pass” of the Saddle- 
back range. Its cost was set down at 
$30,000, but the road itself is now 
wholly obliterated. The new road is spoken 
of as “wholly uninteresting” in compari- 
son. The present writer can say nothing 
as to the location of this ancient high 
way, but repeats the tradition respecting 
it as received from a gentleman of Boston 
who personally knew Mr. Rangeley, and 
who visited him in his retreat several times 
prior to 1840—who is, indeed, the authority 
for all these interesting particulars con 
cerning this really notable and agreeable 
character. 

But we have yet to reach Rangeley. 
Farmington is the point from which to do 
it. This pleasant village of two or three 
thousand inhabitants lies at the terminus 
of the Androscoggin branch of the Maine 
Central Railroad, a day’s ride from Boston— 
half a day’s from Portland. There is little 
to interest the traveller on his way thither, 
after he leaves the latter city, the route ly- 
ing through a region that is uninviting, with 
scarcely an exception. But.when he fairly 
strikes the Sandy River Valley, and crosses 
it by the curious curved trestle which brings 
him to the end of his railway ride, he finds 
himself introduced to views which, for their 
kind, are nowhere surpassed, not even along 
the far-famed Conway Meadows. Farming- 
ton is the shire town of Franklin County, 
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BADDLEBACK MOUNTAIN, LOOKING EAST, 


nd a brisk and energetic place. There is 
ich in and about it which might detain 

» excursionist to his enjoyment before 

shing on up the valley to the lakes and 

mountains. The mountains are in full 
vht before him, and we can not wonder 
it, yielding to their allurements, he turns 

s back upon the pleasant walks and de- 
ehtful drives which the village and its 
environs afford in every direction, and hast- 
is on over the forty miles of staging which 
et remain. 

Che road closely follows the river, a trib- 
tary of the Kennebec, for twenty miles, 
ilong well-cleared uplands, through fertile 
utervales, under the bold sides of Day’s 
Mountain, past the 
picturesque suspen- 
sion-bridge at Strong 

or over it, if we like 
to make the detour of 
a mile to see another 
thriving village of 
Maine—and so on to 
Phillips, the next 
most important town 
to Farmington in the 
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MAP OF THE ANDROSOOGGIN LAKE BEGI 





village, provided with excellent hotels, and 
supporting a bank and other belongings of 
an enterprising and prosperous business life 


county, consisting of an upper and lower 


The telegraph wires accompany the travel 
ler as far as here, and here, the stage sup 
plementing the railway, Boston is kept 
within a day’s ride. 

The town takes its name from the hono1 
able Phillips family of Massachusetts, by 
some of whom it was formerly owned and 
opened for settlement when Maine was only 
a district of the Old Bay State. The Phil 
lipses and Benjamin Weld, of Boston, wer 
extensive owners of wild lands in this part 
of Maine, and the towns of Weld, Salem, 
Avon, Strong, Madrid, and others were all 
carved out of their broad possessions. Mi 
Rangeley had the same ambition of great 
proprietorship, only he pushed further into 
the forest; and the domain which he select 
ed, by the variety of its surface and the ex 
cellence of its soil, attests the sagacity of 
his choice. 

Leaving Phillips, the road to Rangeley 
first climbs a massive spur, from which mag 
nificent views are obtained of Mount Blue, 
Mount Abraham, and othe: 
imposing ranges, and thence 
a | descends into the Madrid 
™ | basin, in traversing which 
it recovers the Sandy River, 
from which it had parted at 
Phillips, to leave it no more 
until it is lost in its source, 
the Sandy River Ponds, at 
the base of Mount Saddle- 
back, just before entering 
Rangeley. Passing the lit- 
tle village of Madrid, the 
road presently begins the 
ascent of Beech Hill, rough 
barrier to the engaging re 
gion that stretches behind 
it. The tourist now finds 


| . a . . 
Bemis Ponds | himself fairly face to face 
t eat | with the wilderness, though 
> this first taste of it, Beech 


Hill, is not the most pleas 

RP | ant. He will be a good 
round hour and a half in 

— eaching its summit; but 


Ne the tedium of the effort 











ll have ample compensation if it be his 


fortune, as it was the writer’s in the sum 
of 1875, to see therefrom a bear in all 
e liberty of his natural estate. Bruin 
ul come out of the woods into a clearing, 
cross the deep ravine which the road skirts 

this point, and was making himself busy 


th tt} 
i ne 


strawberries which grew plenti 
among the stumps and bushes. He 


se On 


iis haunches a moment to attend 

uur excited salutations, and then uncon- 
ernedly resumed his berrying. His uncon- 
ern was dest 


ined not to last, however, for, 


i day or two later, a hunting party, aroused 
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by the news, started in search of him, and 
bore back his skin in triumph. To look at 
the scraggy sides of Mount Saddleback, as 
it here looms up before the observer, one 
would think that bears in plenty might 
abound thereon, but the actual sight of one 
is uncommon enough now to be a real sen 
sation even to the natives. 

The descent of Beech Hill brings one to 
the Sandy River Ponds, three or four in 
number, but insignificant sheets of water 
save*for the interest which always attaches 
to a river’s source. The locality has this 
claim upon notice, however, that here the 
head waters of tributaries of the Kennebec 
and of the Androscoggin spring side by side. 
Long Pond, which the road strikes while 
yet in sight of the first of the Sandy River 
Ponds, is the first of the Rangeley series, 
and the “divide” between the two systems 
scarcely exceeds the measure of a “ biscuit 
At such a point as this the moralist 
will of course pause to pluck an illustration. 

Passing Long Pond, which the inter- 
vening woods mostly conceal from view, 

a delightful ride of a few miles opens 


the first glimpse of ¢ \quossoce, or Rangele 


toss.” 


Lake, as it is now commonly called—at 
one time, not very long ago, quite pleas- 
antly known as “The Englishman’s 
Pond.” It is a beautiful sheet 

of water, of irregular shore, its 

greatest length being about ten 

miles, and its greatest width 

some three or four. The head 

- of the lake at the inlet is not 
Visible from the road, but its 
proximity is marked by “ Kim- 
ball’s,” the first “ good square” 
house to be seen since leaving 
Madrid. The situation of the 
house, which is kept for the 
accommodation of the pub 

lic, and is the first hotel on 
entering the lake region 
from this direction, is low 
and hemmed in, giving no 
hint of the fine scenery 
and varying attractions to 
which it is the gateway. 
Greenvale is the termina- 
tion of the regular stage 


a route, and “ Kimball’s” is 
the well-kept house which 
“ would be expected under 


the circumstances. From 


KENNEBAGO FALLS, 
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he stream a few rods below the house the 


stanch and jaunty little steamer Vollychunk 


nunk makes her daily round trip to the 





A SIX-P¢ 


foot of the lake and back, running in con- 
nection with similar boats upon the other 
lakes of the chain. ‘“ Kimball’s” thus be- 
comes a proper and convenient place of 
transit for those who are going “in” or com- 
ing “out,” as the case may be, and as such 
it has already achieved a wide and deserved 
popularity among the hundreds of sports- 
men and pleasure-seekers who are frequent- 
ing the lakes every season in constantly in- 
creasing numbers. 

Leaving “ Kimball’s,” the main road con 
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tinnes along the eastern arm of the lake 


rising at once to a point on the broad slone 


which forms the shore sufficiently high 1 


JUNDER, 


give a really magnificent view. You are 
here fairly within the limits of Rangeley 
settlement, and the road traverses for three 
miles a tier of well-cleared and productive 
Jelow, to the left, stretches the 
lake, its surface broken by but one distin 
guishable island, hemmed in by bold ranges 
of hills, and flanked at its western extrem 
ity by the picturesque Bald Mountain, which 
there rises abruptly from the water’s edge 
The settlement is confined almost exclusive- 


farms. 


ly to the northern and eastern slopes. The 





other shores are for the most part covered 


with dense forests, the outskirts of the 
vilderness that reaches away to the bound- 
iries of New Hampshire and Canada. The 
iorizon line in every direction is varied and 
vrand, being made up by distant mountains 
inassed one against another, 

Three miles beyond Greenvale, along this 
road, at the northeast arm of the lake, where 
the entering stream from the Haley and Gull 
nds furnishes a valuable water-power, is 
‘Rangeley City,” a small but sturdy little 
hamlet of a dozen or twenty buildings, the 
centre of the township’s trade. A “right 
smart place” it is, too, with post-office, public 
hall, an excellent hotel (Hinkley’s“ Rangeley 
House”), two country stores, two saw-mills 
one run by water, and the other by steam), 
a boat-building shop, two blacksmiths’ 
shops, a shoe-maker’s, and—will the reader 
a bakery. It is but fair, how- 
ever, to explain that this backwoods bakery 
is the ingenious and accommodating device 
of Mr. Tibbetts, the boat-builder, who, of a 
Saturday night, cleans out the furnace of 
his steam-engine, and bids his neighbors 
bring thither their pots of brown-bread and 
beans for a night of it. Great was our as- 
tonishment, on sitting down to the tradi- 
tional Sunday morning breakfast at “ Hink- 
ley’s” on the occasion of our last visit, to be 
told by our host that our brown-bread “ was 
baked in the bakery.” 

Mr. Tibbetts’s “bakery” is not the only 


thing to his credit. His boats have carried 


believe it? 


\ 


CAMP ON THE 


his fame over all the lakes, and his shop is 
a place which every sportsman in the region 
makes a point of patronizing. He builds 
his eraft something after the model of a 
“birch,” first framing his streaks on a mould, 
and then strengthening the shell by a light 
knee-work within. The boat emerges from 
his hands at a cost of about fifty dollars, 
easily carrying six men, and easily to be 
carried by two or three. They are models 
of li 


htness, swiftness, and beauty. A large 
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portion of the little village of Rangeley, in- 
cluding Tibbetts’s bakery, was destroyed by 
fire in the fall of 1876, but when our artist 
visited the spot, two weeks afterward, the 
enterprising citizens had begun to rebuild 
on a larger scale, 

In anticipation of the growth which 
Rangeley City is destined to enjoy, the 
squire of the town, Mr. J. A. Burke, is erect 
ing, the present season, a new hotel upon 
the duill-side. The plans have been drawn 
by a competent architect, and the house will 
be one of the largest and best in the State, 
outside of the cities and large towns. With 
the little steamer touching daily at the 
“City,” the delightful drives leading from 
it in various directions, the several fishing 
localities for which it is the point of easiest 
departure, and, above all, its entire freedom 
from the annoyance inflicted by that pest 
of the woods, the black-tly—with all these 
things in its favor, it would seem certain 
that Rangeley City is destined to acquire a 
pesition of no small importance in its little 
world. 

Among the short excursions for sport or 
pleasure, of which Hinkley’s, at Rangeley 
City, is, and Burke’s new hotel will be, the 
best starting-point, are to Quimby’s, Dodge, 
Round, and Perk ponds—small sheets within 
a few miles’ ride, all affording good fishing 
at proper seasons of the year; to “ Booby- 
town,” by the “ Boobytown” road—a route 
bringing the excursionist face to face with 
some of the grandest views in all the region, 





KENNEBAGO, 


and into the neighborhood of a little knot 
ot families whose condition and habits are 
a study in human nature; to the Dead Riv- 
er Pond and the Redington Stream—a direc- 
tion alluring to the angler; to the blueberry 
fields beyond Gull Pond, along the north 
shore, by a well-kept road of half a dozen 
miles, which picturesquely climbs the hills, 
and carries one past some of the best farms 
in the township; over to the south shore, 
which a road less travelled follows only 
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ibout three miles, to the “ jumping-off 
e,” where the outposts of civilization 








lost in the edge of the forest; and, final 





to Kennebago Lake, which lies in the 
ls directly to the north of Rangeley, 
nt some eight miles. 
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Rangeley, the reader can readily picture its 
character and surroundings. 

This whole tract 
with forests, 


of wilderness, covered 
diversitied th 
mountain, pond, and stream, abounds with 


heavy and 


Ww 


scenes of the most romantic beauty One 








MOUNTAIN V 


rhe excursion to Kennebago makes a 
nsiderable demand upon him who at- 
Inpts it, but is not to be overlooked by 
who have really a first-class appetite 

or camp life. The lake is one of the most 
eautiful of all the feeders of the Rangeley 
ystem, walled in by mountains, and en- 
tirely cut off from the permanent haunts of 
One or two rough camps furnish the 
rudest of sleeping accommodations to the 
isitor, who must, however, take in with 
iim his own stores, and do his own cooking. 
Che road thither from Rangeley is not so 
very long, but it is circuitous and difficult, 
ind, after the first two or three miles, not 
easily passable by wagons. Kennebago pil- 
vrims must, therefore, make most of the dis- 
nee on foot, and carry their rations with 


nen. 


ae 


them, which, if their stay is to be but a day 
r two, will not be so formidable a burden 
is to offset the pleasure of the trip. From 
four to five hours is needed for it: in one 


day and out another is a good schedule for 
whose time is limited. The attrac- 
tion at Kennebago is trout, in plenty and 
f good size, none of the Rangeley waters 
. furnishing better sport for rod and line. 
% A party disposed to try the wilderness 
till further can push on to Seven Ponds, 
still to the northward, to which Kennebago 
po s about half-way from Rangeley—a local- 
; ity reached only by the more adventurous 
sportsinen, and concerning which I know too 
little to speak with any particularity. From 
its geographical position and its relation to 
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such, a specimen of many, is the Kennebago 
Falls, on the outlet of the Kennebago Lake. 
This outlet, on its way to 
joins the outlet of Rangeley Lake at Indian 


Rock, to which somewhat famous spot we 


the great lakes, 


have now to make our way. 

The Mollychunkemunk, before referred to, 
whose daily round trips traverse the Range- 
ley Lake from end to end, is one of a fleet 
of four little steamers which, with the sea- 
son of 1876, have extended a line of commu- 
nication throughout the entire chain of 


lakes. Captain Howard, the projector and 
organizer of this useful enterprise, is a 


young man of grit and genius, and deserves 
well of travellers through this country for 
his efforts to promote their convenience and 
comfort. It was with some misgivings that 
he launched his undertaking two summers 
ago, but the result has more than fulfilled 
his most sanguine hopes. Unless all signs 
fail, he has laid the foundations of what is 
to prove a very extensive summer travel 
through this lake country. The Molly- 
chunkemunk leaves Kimball’s early in the 
| afternoon, and makes the trip to the Mount- 
ain View House, at the foot of the lake, a 
distance of about ten miles, in an hour and 
a half, exclusive of time consumed in a stop- 
page at Rangeley City on the way. The 
sail is one of extreme beauty. Unless the 
wind be very high, which is not commonly 
the case, the lake is comparatively smooth, 
and often its surface is undisturbed by a 
single ripple. This stillness 


supreme 18, 








ver, oftener the feature of the morning, 








the mists are yet slowly rolling up 
j le 0 tain-sides, and the rising sun has 
1 | dissolved the deep shadows of the 


course leaves the wild 
Ram Island to the south, and 
hugs closely the northern shore, headland 
land of which rises upon the view, 
1e protecting lee of Bald Mountain is 
reached, and the puffing little steamer makes 

a landing at the Mount 

n View House, or dis- 
' embarks her passengers 
icross the cove at the 
head of the “ carry” that 

leads to Indian Rock. 

The Mountain View 
House hotel, rf 


of small dimensions and 





















Is a new 


; mplestyle, opened only 

he last season, but al 
ready a popular resting 
place with excursionists 
vy in either diree- 
tion. Its twenty sleep 


all lathed 


roinyg 


rooms are 
} } 

and pilaster 

ed, and its 

neral 


ve 
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pleasure uses. A rude and stony path, whi 
careful drivers can follow with strong wag 
ous, connects the house with the north shor 
road, the latter ending at the nearest farm 
While threadi: 


this path one day last summer one of o 


house, about a mile away. 


party saw an unmistakable young loup-c 
vier, or loo-cevee, as the “ natives” pronoun 
the word, making his hasty passage along 
the upmost log of a log fence: thus closs 
do the tame aud the wild approach eac!} 
other here. 

On a little point just 
Mountain View 
grove, is a pretty cottage erected recent 
ly by Mr. Theodore Page, a gentleman ot 
Hallowell or its vicinity—one of a num 
ber of lovers of the woods who are lx 


opposite the 
House, enveloped in 


ginning to establish summer quarters fo1 
themselves and their families in these rr 
tired precincts. 
Point Cottage,” as it 
called, with its broad ve 
randa, its 


* Lake 


rustic pl 





AROUND TH 
modations are sufficient for their purpose. 
: % Immense brick fire-places in each of the 
two sitting-rooms invite the visitor at once 


to feel at home. The forest comes close up 


4 a . ° 
to the house on every side, affording a con- 
\ stant shade, and the lake stretches away at 


ts front, with an abundance of boats for 





E CAMP FIRE. 


lars, its reddened roof, its cool embowering, 
and its picturesque approaches, presents al 


inviting appearance, and is passed at a dis 
tanee with regret. 
The “carry” to Indian Rock, which en 


ters the wood here at the outlet of the Take 
* nearly opposite the Mountain View House, 
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ih wood road 
two miles in 
1. There is no 
yance across It 
t for stores and 
we; but the 
is not tatigu- 
It is rather a 
f after the indo- 
of a long sail 
eam, and the at- 
tions of the for 
ire new with ev- 
step. Now the 
th touches a lit- 
clearing, where 
iin the “ bean 
s”’ of a deserted 
up of “river driv- 
> as the lumber- 
are called; and 
it draws for a 
ment near the 
eam at a point 
re amassive dam stems 
current, and creates a 
ar of water which breaks 
easantly upon the pre- 
iiling stillness. Again it 
yuries itself in the forest, 
iway from every sight and 
ud of the work of man, where the startled 
bbit darts almost from under your feet to 
over, and the affrighted partridge whirs 
iway into a more secure seclusion. The 
olitude is intense, and the half hour which 
he walk consumes too quickly passes. 
Indian Rock, perhaps the best known lo- 
ility in this lake country, is the traditional 
spot Ww here of old the aborigines of the region 
netineouncil. It lies at theconfluence of the 
Rangeley and Kennebago streams, and with- 
na half mile of the great Mooseluemagun 
tic and Cupsuptic lakes, and so was a cen- 
tral and easy place of meeting. 





The rock 
tself possesses no imposing qualities, being 
imply aledge level with the ground, and not 
so easily distinguishable from the soil with 
which it is inerusted. Geologists, however, 
have found not a little to interest them in 
its formation. When the writer first visit- 

ed the spot, now nearly twenty years ago, 
the only touch of civilization that marked 

t was a narrow clearing and a homely cab- 
in, Wherein a hermit by the name of Smith 
iad made for himself a hunter’sand trapper’s 
home, and where the occasional visitor who 
strayed so far in quest of fish and game 
ould find a little companionship and a few 
friendly and helpful professional ministra- 
ions. Now this same spot, directly across 
he stream from Indian Rock, presents to 
the view a well-finished clearing of teu or 
wenty acres, a productive farm, and a group 
of tasteful and tidy buildings, half a dozen 
or more in number. It is now Camp Kenne 
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COTTAGR, CUPSUPTIC LAKE. 


bago, the thriving and popular head-quar 
ters of the Oquossoe Angling Association. 
Some years ago a circle of New York and 
Philadelphia gentlemen, the central figure 
of which was Jay Cooke, became captivated 
with the charms ef Rangeley and its out- 
lying lakes, and by lease from township 
proprietors and accompanying legislation 
from the State, secured valuable and exten 
sive pleasure rights and privileges through- 
out the region. The Oquossoe Angling 
Association was incorporated in 1870, and 
though Jay Cooke has retired from active 
participation in its concerns, its administra- 
tion continues. The fine property at Camp 
Kennebago is of its creation, and the super- 
intendent thereof, Mr. C. T. Richardson, is 
anagentinits pay. The buildings comprise 
two large lodging-houses, one for men and 
the other for women, the agent’s house, a 
barn, and several subordinate structures, the 
boat-house, giving shelter to fifteen or twen 
ty boats, also belonging to the association. 
George Sheppard Page, of Stanley, New Jet 
sey, is now its president, and R. C. Allerton, 
of New York city, its treasurer. The mem 
bership numbers between fifty and seventy- 
five, and meetings for the transaction of 
business are held at convenient intervals. 
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The total value of investment at Camp Ken-| walls, a cabinet organ furnishes the means 
nebago is not far from $20,000. Members, of of musical diversion, and a monstrous open 


: course, have the tirst claim upon the priv-. fire-place in one corner is suggestive of th 
; ileges afforded at the camp, but after satis- good cheer which follows the laborious 
1 fying this demand, its accommodations are | sports of the day in the cool evenings of 
4 open to the public on reasonable terms; and the early summer and autumn. ; 
é during the months of July and August a Indian Rock may be made the resting 
g great deal of miscellaneous company is en- | place for many days of varied pleasure, o1 
th tertained. During the fishing season the the starting-point for the continued trip on 
5 Oquossocs are apt to “take up their claims” and through the great lake stretch to the 
in good numbers. southwestward. Of what is before the ex 
The fare at Camp Kennebago is surpris- | cursionist in that direction there is no hint 
: ingly good, when its distance from the base | whatever on the sunny slope of Camp Ken 
of supplies is considered. A cup of such nebago. The forest and the mountains shut 


in apparently on every side, and only the 
slow deep waters of the Lackawanna, which 
quench in themselves the noise and sparkle 
of the Kennebago and the Rangeley eur- 
rents, point the way to the broad expanse 
a little way beyond. The steamer Oquossoc, 
mate to Mollychunkemunk, lies waiting at the 
wharf, and at an early morning hour takes 
her departure. In five minutes’ time she has 
glided down the few rods of river, and struck 
boldly out upon the great Mooselucmaguntic 
toward the Upper Dam. Frye’s Cottage, the 
nest of Hon. William P. Frye, of Lewiston, 
confronts the eye from its perch upon a rug- 
ged islet in the narrows, opposite the mouth 
of the entering stream, the steamer leaving it 
on the left as it turns its prow to the south- 
ward. The view from this point is sublime 
and inspiring. To the right the narrows 
open into Cupsuptic Lake, which thrusts 
its arms close up under the mountains on \ 
the north, lapping their forest-fringed bases 
with its restless waves, and draining thei 
slopes by one considerable stream, also cal] 
ed the Cupsuptic, navigable by the Indi- : 
an Rock boats for several miles beyond its 2 
mouth. Tothe south spreads before the eye 
a much wider and far grander view. As 
the steamer sweeps past Frye’s Lodge and 
fairly enters Mooselucmaguntie, the magnif 
icent proportions and surroundings of that 


water are all unfolded to the gaze. Fo 
something like a dozen miles the lake ex- 














tends in the southerly direction, the nearly 
equal eastern arm being yet concealed fron 
view by an intervening headland. Abrupt- 
ly to the east rises Bald Mountain, the same 
which from Rangeley Lake was viewed upon 
OAMP IN THE WOODS. its other side. Mountains there are to match 

{ | upon the opposite (western ) shore, while far | 

English breakfast tea as Mr. Richardson can | to the south the whole horizon is filled with 

set before his guests is a luxury not often| the bold and massive outline of the Bemis 

met with in the woods, or, indeed, any where | range—a chain of noble hills, which, at a 

away from the large cities, The interior of | greater remove from the overtowering White 





i the main camp presents a novel and inter- | Mountains, would command a distinguished 
‘ esting scene. The long and lofty apartment reputation. As the steamer pushes down . 


is dormitory, sitting-room, and office all in| the lake, by the aid of a good glass one may 
one. Two rows of beds along the sides give | discern Allerton Lodge, upon its rocky foun- 
each sleeper an independent mattress and | dation, under the very edge of Bald Mount- 
accompaniments, a spacious table in the cen- | ain, at a point known as Bugle Cove. This 
tre provides facilities for reading and writ-|is the haunt of Mr. R.C. Allerton, of New 
ing, appropriate pictures adorn the rough | York, the treasurer of the Oquossoc Associa- 
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and is one of the finest and prettiest 
ves on any of these shores. At the ex- 
ty of the eastern arm of the lake, oc 
g¢ an eligible site at the foot of what 
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have been built at several points, by means 
of which the water in all of the lakes can 
be raised to a mean head of eleven feet. 
This easily sets afloat the logs as they lie 


BOAT-LANDING, FOOT OF MOOSELUCMAGUNTI( UPPER DAM, 


s known as the Bemis Stream, is another 
camp, consisting of a number of cabins, con- 
trolled by Mr. George Sheppard Page, Mr. 
L. L. Crounse, and Mr. H. M. Hutchinson. 
lhese gentlemen are lessees of a large tract 
if surrounding territory, and have greatly 
nterested themselves in the artificial prop- 
igation of fish. It is estimated that in 1875, 
250,000 trout were spawned in the breeding 
ponds constructed by them on the Bemis 
Stream. The L-shaped configuration of 
Mooseluemaguntic makes practically to the 
eye two lakes out of the one, and the view 
from Bemis is quite independent from that 
presented to the observer at the Cupsuptic 

irrows. The mountains have shifted po- 
sitions, and stand in new relations. Islands, 
before an apparent part of the main-land, 
ire discovered therefrom and established in 
their independence, and the outlines of the 
horizon are broken up into forms of fresh 
peauty. 


We are now on the way, in imagination, 
to the Upper Dam, and it is time to seek a 
ttle preparatory information respecting 
the great commercial interests with which 
that immense structure and its fellows are 
onnected. The forests which infold the 
Androscoggin Lakes abound with valuable 
timber, and the region which in summer is 
onsecrated to the oar and rod and gun, re- 
ounds in winter with the strokes of the 
imberman’s axe. In the spring the timber 
vhich has been cut during the preceding 
months is rafted through the connecting 
streams into the Androscoggin, and so to 
the mills, the markets, and the world. To 
facilitate these operations, immense dams 


along the shores, and the drawing off at will 
aids the process of rafting, as well as fur 
nishes a driving power through the connect 
ing streams and down the Androscoggin. 
Of these great structures for subduing all 
this immense water-power, and making it 
subservient to the lumberman’s will, that 
known as the Upper Dam is at the foot of 
Lake Mooselucmaguntic, on the stream that 
empties into Mollychunkemunk, or the up 
per Richardson Lake. The Middle Dam is 
at the foot of Welokennebacook, or the 
lower Richardson Lake, on the stream that 
The third is 
the Errol Dam, on the Androscoggin itself, 
below Umbagog, and below the contluence 
of the Magalloway. The Upper and Middle 
dams very naturally furnish dividing points 
to the system, and mark off the stages of the 
excursionist’s route. From Indian Rock to 
the Upper Dam is a good two hours’ trip, 
the last few minutes of which are consumed 
in a short “carry” from the landing at the 
outlet where the steamer puts you ashore. 


flows thence into Umbagog. 


The Upper Dam may be set down as the 
central point of the region, though as the 
boat sails, and the “carry” leads, it may be 
hardly half-way from the inlet of Rangeley 
to the outlet of Umbagog. Still he who 
has penetrated thus far may feel, with rea- 
son, that he has reached the heart of the 
wilderness. What town ishe in? No town, 
but only a township, and unnamed at that. 
‘No. 4, Range 1,” is the official designation 
of his whereabouts. There is no post-office 
easily accessible nearer than twenty -five or 
thirty miles; no telegraph, probably, within 
fifty; no railway station within sixty or 


seventy. Save the two or three cabins 
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which are grouped into the “Upper Dam 
Camp,” and the seattered lodges of sports- 
men and visitors upon the shores of the 
lakes around, there can be no human habi- | 
tation within a dozen miles in a straight | 
line, or double that of the most direet and 
feasible route. The clearing about the 
camp, the excellence of the buildings, and 
the massive frame-work of the dam lessen 
the sense of solitude at first, but it soon re- 
turns, and settles down heavily upon the 
mind, 

The dam is one of the largest and costli- 
est structures of its kind in the State. It 
s fifteen hundred feet in length, its heavy 
timber-work being bolted with iron and 
ballasted with stone, the width of the top 
being sufficient to be utilized as a roadway. 
The path to Lake Mollychunkemunk leads 
across this dam, and finds the rock-edged 
waters of that lake half a mile away. The 
scene here in the spring, when-the boys are 
going out, is exciting in the extreme, and at 
that time the camp is often thronged with 
interested visitors. The accommodations for 
the public, though limited, are good, and the 
spot is an excellent head-quarters for fisher- 
men in the months of June and September. 

The Upper Dam may be conveniently 
taken as the meeting-place of the three 
routes for entering the lake country, and 


having now traced one of them somewhat 
in detail, the reader may quickly be made 
acquainted with the other two. At the fur 
ther extreme from the Rangeley route is 
that by way of Umbagog, which is reached 
by a stage ride of about twenty-five miles 
from Bethel—a station on the Grand Trunk 
Railroad near the New Hampshire line, and 
about seventy miles from Portland. Bethel 
has long been a popular summer resort, 
noted for the beauty of its scenery. The 
stage lands the morning’s passengers from 
Boston at a comfortable hotel in Upton, on 
the Cambridge River, a tributary of Umba 
gog, at about eleven o’clock the same even 
ing. The next day the steamer Diamond 
furnishes conveyance across the lake and 
into the mouth of Rapid River, the five-mile 
stream entering from Welokennebacook, 
along which a “carry” has to be made to 
the Middle Dam. This trip can be easily 
varied by a detour for a little distance into 
the Androscoggin, as far down as Errol 
Dam, and thence up the Magalloway to the 
outlet of Sturtivant’s Pond, while the whole 
region lying along the New Hampshire line 
abounds with inviting localities. Across 
the Androscoggin runs the road to the fa 
mous Dixville Notch, not more than fifteen 
or twenty miles away. Up the lonely Ma 
galloway, winding among lofty mountains 





DEAD-WOOD FOREST, ABOVE THE UPPER DAM. 
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nd through the densest forests, the more ad- 
nturous and experienced woodsman may 
ish in his canoe for seventy miles to Lake 
Parmachenee, the solitude of which is sel 
dom invaded. Lake Parmachenee is about 
size of Kennebago, and only a little 
ove its latitude, but is far less accessible, 
d therefore comparatively unknown. A 
ell-equipped party, with three weeks to de- 
te to the trip, would doubtless be amply 
paid in many ways for the toil it would 
casion. 
The Middle Dam, to which we now re 
im by way of Umbagog and the Rapid 
River, is the head-quarters of the Oxford 
Club, an organization of Portland gentle- 
nen, similar in plan and intent to the Oquos- 
Association at Indian Rock. It controls 
und by lease, and keeps the fishing under 


ge? < 
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binations. The expression is, however, still 
the same—that of an imperious and untamed 
nature. The passage through the narrows 
which unite the two lakes is tortuous, and 
in certain seasons of the year, when the wa 
ter is low, difticult by reason of abounding 
rocks. Once out of Welokennebac ook, and 
the mountains which stand sentinel-like at 
the head of Mollyehunkemunk, namely, 
“Observatory” and “ Aziscohos,” rise majes 
tically on the view. The shores are rugged 
with the wear and tear of storms; for there 
are often fearful winds on these inland lakes, 
and waves that toss your boat like a cockle 
shell. Whitney’s Camp, at the foot of Mos 
quito Brook, and Betton’s Camp, near the 
outlet from Mooseluemaguntiec, where the 
Simmons makes its landing, are two more of 
the private lodges which gentlemen have 
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proper regulations. A camp furnishes good 
iwccommodations for the public. 

The connecting link of travel between 
Umbagog and Mooselucmaguntic over the 
Richardson Lakes is furnished by the steam- 
er H. B. Simmons, which runs daily over the 
triangular route between the Andover arm 
of Lake Welokennebacook and the Middle 
and the Upper dams. With this we touch 
the last of the three ways of entering the 
region from the outside world. Andover is 
a town of romantic and delightful situation, 
a few miles north of the Androscoggin Riv- 
er, Which here runs eastward, and is reached 
by an easy stage-ride from Bryant’s Pond, 
also a station on the Grand Trunk road. It 
occupies a well-watered plateau, walled in by 
picturesque hills, through notches in which 
roads lead to the four points of the compass. 
‘The distance from Andover Centre to the arm 
of the lake is something like a dozen miles, 
and the road, being rough, is traversed com- 
monly on a “ buckboard,” an ingenious and 
serviceable vehicle, the use of which is to 
most persons a new and pleasurable experi- 
ence. The sail over lakes Welokennebacook 
und Mollychunkemunk to the Upper Dam 
presents entirely new types of scenery to 
view, the wildness and grandeur of the oth- 
er lakes being thrown into different com- 
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built for themselves in this vast wilderness. 
Betton’s is one of the largest and most pic 
turesque and complete in all the region. A 
short walk from the landing here brings one 
to the Upper Dam. 

The foursteamers, Mollychunkemunk, Oquos 
soc, H,. B. Simmons, and Diamond, thus form 
an almost continuous and connecting line 
of steam communication between the head 
of Rangeley and the foot of Umbagog lakes 

a distance, including the “ carries,” of be 
tween fifty and sixty miles. A more en 
chanting jaunt it would be hard to imagine. 
rhe scenery, sometimes approaching the 
sublime, is always beautiful, and at many 
points extremely fine; while the succession 
of lake and forest and mountain affords an 
endless variety of shapes and colors and 
shades. The “carries,” save the longest, at 
Rapid River, afford an agreeable change 
after an hour or two upon the water; the 
public-houses are comfortable, and occasion- 
ally excellent, and the prices are altogether 
reasonable. The fares on the steamboats 
average a dollar each trip, and the rates at 
the hotels do not exceed two dollars a day 
Another season, it is intended to furnisl 
round-trip tickets from Boston, traversing 
the entire route, and good either wey, with 
liberty to stop over at any point. 
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Until within a short time hunting and 
fishing in Maine have been under little or no 
restriction, but the laws are now ample and 
strictly enforced, The shooting of moose, 
deer, and caribou is forbidden between the 
ist of January and Ist of October, and the 
best of the lawful months for taking trout 
in the Androscoggin waters are June and 
Septembér. At these times the fishermen 
are on hand in force, and the public-houses 
are crowded to their utmost capacity. The 
months of July, August, and October are 
the best for the purposes of a general excur- 
sion, without reference to piscatorial sport. 
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October will be found exceedingly cool, and 
during July and the early days of August 
the black-tly reigns, so that the visitor has 
a choice to make between discomforts. The 
black -fly, however, disappears before ad- 
vancing civilization, and there are localities 
among the lakes where he has already ceased 
to make trouble, and the weary may find 
rest. As has before been said, no black-flies 
are found at Rangeley City, which consider- 
ation alone must give that spot pre-emi- 
nence with many persons for the purposes 
of a summer sojourn for at least a long time 
to come. 
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THE NIEBELUNGEN LAY. 


BOUT the middle of the last century an 
i aged scholar, while rummaging in the 
library of an old monastery in South Ger- 
many, came across a manuscript of great 
age and unusual length. On examination, 


the scroll turned ont to be a copy of an epic | 


poem, which, after having enjoyed great pop- 
ularity among the Teutonic races of Europe 
for generations, had been lost and almost 
forgotten for nearly three centuries. The 
happy discoverer took possession of the 
treasure, and, a short time after, the concern 
of the world of letters was aroused by the 
announcement of a newly found production 
of the earliest period of German literature, 
which surpassed in literary excellence any 
hitherto known. This announcement was 
soon followed and confirmed by the publi- 
cation of the original poem, and a transla- 
tion of parts of it in modern German. 

Then began the task which up to the 
present day has not been wholly and satis- 


factorily completed, namely, the unraveling | 


the history of the great poem—for the manu- 


script told nothing of its birth nor of its au- | 


thor. Besides these points, there were many 


questions concerning the contents of the 
poem to be solved, all of which were con- 
sidered so important that the most eminent 
scholars devoted considerable time and la- 
bor to the solution of them. Chief among 
these investigators and critics were the dis- 
coverer of the first manuscript, Professor 
Bodmer, the Brothers Grimm, and Professor 
Lachmann, and more recently Gervinus. In 
the course of the search they and others 
have prosecuted, at different times and 
places, for materials which might throw 
some light over the history of the poem, a 
dozen or more copies of the epopee itself 
were found. These later-discovered manu- 
scripts varied in length, in age, and in other 
particulars from the first and from one an- 
other, but agreed generally in being un- 
signed and undated. Indeed, in several 
there was not even a title prefixed to the 


| poem ; two or three were styled the “ Book 


of Krimhild.” The so-called Lassburg man- 
uscript ended with the words “der Nie- 
belungenliet.” It is from this one that the 
ordinary appellation of the poem, the Nie- 
belungen Lay, is derived. 
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As to when it was written, critics are at 
ist agreed in fixing the date near the begin- 
v of the thirteenth century. But no data 
ve been discovered that can the 
iestion of authorship. It is generally sup- 
yosed that the various incidents of the Lay 
rmed the themes of as many songs for a 
¢ time before the period mentioned above, 


settle 


en some learned minstrel or monk united 
m to form one connected narrative, which 
transferred to writing. 

Like the Iliad of Homer, the Niebelungen 
Lay is @ monument of an epoch in a na- 

m’s history—a vivid picture of the so- 

il customs, of the religious faith, and of 
the predominating passions of a race at 
me period of its existence. These passions 
vere those of war and conquest: from be- 
ginning to end the Lay resounds with the 
lash of arms. As regards the mild influ- 
nee exerted by the new religion of Christ, 
tisrather felt hovering as an invisible pres- 
ence over the entire drama than perceived 
is a strong feature of any one scene in it. 
Moral superiority, as we understand it, was 
never the chief characteristic of early heroes 
of fiction; nor is moral force ever made to 
outshine or even to compensate for the lack 
of physical power in the favorites of ancient 
song, 

The hero of the Niebelungen Lay, Sieg- 
fried, forms no exception to this general 
type. He is hero chiefly because of surpass- 
ing prowess in arms, As for the rest, he is 
possessed of wondrous beauty, and of the 
noblest of spontaneous virtues—generosity. 
3esides these personal endowments, and as 
the result of them, he is become the possess- 
or of a magic cloak, and (if we may so speak) 
of a horny skin, which add much to his 
might, but nothing to his virtue. Although 

is not our intention to enter into or pass 
any opinion on the controversies which this 
foremost of the dramatis persone of the Lay 
has been the subject of, a fresh, and perhaps 
a just, interest in the present sketch may-be 
awakened by stating that several learned 
scholars identify Siegfried with Baldur. In 
Scandinavian mythology Baldur is the god 
of light and life, the sun who quickens the 
seed (the sleeping beauty, Brunhild) and 
releases it from sleep. This theory is the 
result of comparisons made between the 
German epopee and the “Edda,” the most 
ancient Scandinavian poem. It is chiefly 
from the latter that Richard Wagner’s Das 
Niebelungen Ring trilogy is taken. 

Most of the other dramatis persone of the 
Lay have also been identified either with 
mythological or historical personages. The 
principal events described in it can likewise 
be traced in history. Thus Attila is the 
original of Etzel, Dietrich of Bern is the ter- 
rible Theodoric of Verona, while Giinther is 
the German name for Gundicarus, King of 
Burgundy. It is remarkable that these mon- 
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archs cut much poorer figures in the Nie- 
belungen Lay than they do in history. In 
the year 436 Gundicarus, with all his follow- 
ers, was destroyed by the Huns under At 
tila. It is this event which is supposed to 
be represented by the catastrophe of the 
Ly, the outlines of which follow. 

In Worms, the capital of Burgundy, reign 
Giinther, Gernot, and Gishelher, the Child, 
the three sons of Dancrat, late puissant king 
of the land. The chief liegemen of thei 
throne are Hagan, knight of Trony, Dank 
wart, his brother, and Folker of Alzeia, 
called the Minstrel, because of his skill in 
playing the fiddle. The star of the Bur- 
gundian court is Krimhild, the only sister 
of the three kings. She is called the Peer- 
less, and great is the number of redoubted 
champions who have pledged their service 
to her beauty and grace. One night Krim- 
hild dreams that she had carefully trained 
a falcon, sharp-eyed and of glossy hue, when 
two fierce eagles pounced down on it and 
killed it. The dream weighs on the maid- 
en’s spirit, and when day breaks she seeks 
her mother, Dame Uta, and tells her about 
it. The listener interprets the falcon to be 
the dreamer’s predestined husband, whom 
two enemies will slay. Then Krimhild 
bursts into tears, and vows she will never, 
never marry, since she is doomed to suffer 
woe through man. 

But alas for such a vow! Already there 
are forces working to destroy it. 

To distant Netherland has the fame of 
the beauty of the Burgundian princess 
spread, and Siegfried, the only son of the 
rich king of the land, determines to win her 
for his bride. Disregarding the warnings 
of his parents, both of whom, on hearing of 
this new determination, become possessed 
of dark forebodings on his account, the 
warrior prince leaves Netherland with only 
eleven companions. They ride northward 
seven days before the gates of Worms are 
reached. Here they ask a Burgundian 
knight whom they meet, the way to Giin- 
ther’s palace, and then ride on through the 
city. Their foreign air and magnificent at- 
tire do not fail to awaken the curiosity and 
admiration of the splendor-loving inhabit- 
ants, and the news of the strangers’ arrival 
spreads among them till it reaches the pal- 
ace. Here, in the great hall, the king and 
many of his retainers are assembled when 


the little band of foreign knights is seen ap- 


proaching. A question as to the national- 
ity of the strangers arising among them, 
which they can not answer, Giinther sends 
for his kinsman Hagan, who has seen all 
lands and all peoples, to settle the dispute. 
When the knight of Trony lays eyes on the 
strangers, he recognizes them as from Neth- 
erland, and declares that the stately warrior 


lat their front can be none other than the 


renowned Siegfried, the mightiest of war- 
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riors and the conqueror of the Niebelungen. 
rhey have never heard of this mighty cham- 
pion, and ask Hagan to tell them more about 
him, when he relates that once, when Sieg- 
fried was riding alone in the country of the 
North, he came to a dark ravine, in which a 
company of giants were assembled around 
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an enormous heap of gold. When they saw 
the stranger they asked him to come and 
divide between their two kings, Shilbung 
and Niebelung, the treasure they had just 
brought out of the cavern near at hand. 
The hero good-naturedly dismounted and 
undertook the task. But so vast was the 
heap of golden treasures that he failed to 


finish dividing them. This provoked the 
ire of the two kings, who suddenly sprang 
up to slay him. But, undaunted, the knight 
stood his ground, and so great was his quick 
power in handling the sword, that he slew 
one after another all of his antagonists 
Then he overcame the keeper of the golde: 


v/, Z SLEGFRIED DIVIDING THE TREASURE BE- 
TWEEN SHILBUNG AND NIEBELUNG, 


hoard, Alberic the Dwarf, from whom he 
took the magic cloak of the Niebelungen. 
Afterward he was acknowledged king of 
the Niebelungen Land, which made him*the 
richest and most powerful of all knights. 

Hagan further recounts another adven- 
ture of Siegfried’s with a fire-spitting drag- 
on, Which all the country feared and he 
slew; and how he bathed himself in the 
monster’s blood, which caused his skin to 
turn to horn, so that no weapon could ever 
after harm him. 

The knight’s tales are scarcely ended be 
fore the strangers are announced. When 
presented to King Giinther, who is prepared 
to give his guests friendly welcome, Sieg- 
fried throws back his princely head, de- 
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iring he is come to conquer Burgundy’s 
kings by his good sword, adding, that if he 
himself falls in the lists, the hoard and 
kingdom of Niebelungen Land shall become 
theirs. Rapid and clear is the champion’s 
speech; the monarchs on the throne and 
the warriors around it, as they listen to it, 
flush with various passions of anger, admi- 
ration, and suspense. Keen-eyed Hagan is 
the first to recover himself; he detects what 
is the real object of Siegfried’s desire for 
conquest. He whispers in the ear of the 
monarch, whose countenance becomes mild- 
er as he listens, and when he ceases, Giin- 
ther makes pleasant answer to the impetu- 
ous youth’s address. He says the desired 
ombat between them can be put off till the 
morrow; in the mean while his noble guests 
ire welcome to Burgundy and to every thing 
the king’s palace contains. 

Subdued by this unexpected response, the 
impulsive prince withdraws his challenge 





SIEGFRIED CAPTURING THE MAGIC 


SIFGFRIED AND THE DRAG‘ 


entirely, and pledges his friendship to his 
generous host. 

Following the Netherland warrior’s arriv 
al, numerous tournaments and other mar 
tial games take place, in which Siegfried 
always comes off victorious. But his heart 
is notin them: his eye has a searching look, 
alert for the appearance of the fair Krim 
hild. And Krimhild? She is not permit- 
ted to appear at court, nor to be present at 
the games in which the strangers take part. 
But nevertheless she sees them often from 
her windows in the castle tower, and, alas 
for her vow! unconsciously her heart begins 
to feel keen interest in all the movements 
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of the strange champion, and delight in all | “Inwardly to himself thus thought: how could | 


his conquests, 


A twelvemonth is thus spent, by the court 


in pleasure, by Siegfried in passionate sus- | 


pense, When one day messengers arrive from 
the kings of the Danes and of the Saxons 
with a declaration of war against the Bur- 
gundians. Siegfried is overjoyed at the 
news; he longs for excitement, and peti- 
tions Giinther to let him march against their 
enemies. He declares that with the help of 
but ten thousand warriors he will vanquish 
the hosts of the allied kings. The monarch 
gratefully accepts his offers, and so great is 
the contidence the Burgundians feel in him 
that the desired number of warriors speedi- 
ly enlist their services. In a few days all 
necessary preparations have been made, and 
they march out of Worms toward the ene- 


mies’ country. On the way they encounter | 


their foes. Dreadful are the combats that 
follow; mighty the wonders the Burgun- 


dians achieve; bloody the last hand-to-hand | 
encounter between Giinther’s kinsmen and 
their royal foes, which ends in the capture | 


of the latter. Then fighting ceases, and a 


court with tidings of victory. Worms is 
already astir with joyful excitement when, 
in the palace, Krimhild summons the herald 
to her presence. General news of victory 
does not satisfy her; she longs to hear par- 
ticular intelligence of the brave Netherland 
prince, for which end she sends for the mes- 
senger and overwhelms him with questions 
concerning her brothers! How has it fared 
with Gishelher? and Gernot, has he escaped 
being wounded? Who had fought most 
bravely? Had any of their friends been 
slain? To these short-breathed questions 
the herald promptly replies that the Neth- 
erland prince had fought most bravely, and 
goes on to state Siegfried’s bravest deeds 
and particulars of his present welfare, to 
all of which the maiden listens with ab- 
sorbed attention. When the youth stops 
speaking, in a tremor of glad excitement 
she heaps on him presents of gold and vest- 
ure, and dismisses him. 

We smile, as the sly youth must have 
smiled, and as the poet did, who, after de- 
scribing this scene, sagely observes: 


‘*No wonder to rich ladies glad news is gladly told !” 


A few days later the triumphant warriors 
arrive at Worms, bringing with them the 
kings of Danemark and of Saxony as cap- 
tives. In their honor a grand festival is 
announced to take place, to which the la- 
dies of the court are bidden, On this auspi- 
cious festive day Siegfried for the first time 
beholds the object of his passion. Among 
her maidens Krimhild looks like the moon 
among stars. Her dazzling beauty over- 
comes the warrior, who gazes at the prin- 
cess spell-bound, and 





ever deem 
To win thee as my own? sure ’tis an idle drean 
Yet rather would I die, sweet maid, than leave the: 


now! 


| And pale became his cheek, while passion gloomed 


his brow.” 


The knight is still absorbed in this pas 
sionate contemplation, when a message i 
| brought to him from Giinther, bidding hin 
| come to the royal circle to receive the salu 
| tations of the queen mother and Krimhild, 
| which favor his recent good services had 


jearned. With palpitating heart Siegfried 
| approaches, and receives, according to the 
manners of the time, the kiss of salutation 
| from the king’s sister, which inflamed still 
more ardently the hero’s breast, and bound 
| him more passionately than ever to the 
| peerless maiden’s service. 

Meanwhile a rumor reaches Worms of the 
| wondrous beauty and strength of Brunhild, 
the virgin queen of Issland, and of how every 
suitor for her hand was obliged to abide three 
combats with her, or else straightway per- 
ish. Giinther, who is unmarried, and fond 


| of adventure, determines to try his fortune 
messenger is dispatched to the Burgundian | 


with the martial queen, and asks Siegfried 
to accompany him to Issland. The hero 
consents to go, and promises to win the 
maid for him if he will give him Krimhild. 
Giinther agrees to this proposition, and be- 
fore long, with a chosen band of warriors, 
the two princes set out on their journey. 
A voyage of twelve days brings them to the 
coast of Issland. Leaving their boat on the 
shore, they proceed directly to Brunhild’s 
castle, which rises prominently before them, 
a short distance from the rocky beach. As 
they draw near, they espy the queen sitting 
with her maidens in an open lofty hall. 
Giinther at the sight of Brunhild becomes 
enamored of her beauty, and expresses his 
feelings to Siegfried. As if conscious of the 
stranger’s glance, the queen shields herself 
from view, and telling her maidens it ill 
befits them to stand as a show to the rude 
eyes of men, she dismisses them. The fair 
ones immediately repair to their chambers, 


| where they deck themselves in their richest 


robes, and then hasten to the windows to 
watch the movements of the strange war- 
riors. 

The Burgundians are welcomed by the 
liegemen of the queen, to whom they an- 
nounce the object of their visit. They are 
then presented to Brunhild, who accosts 
Siegfried by name, and welcomes him to 
Issland. In response the hero bows defer- 
entially, and, as they had previously ar- 
ranged, tells her he is only a vassal of Giin- 
ther, whom she should first have deigned to 
greet: it is the Burgundian monarch, not 
himself, who is come to win her hand. 

This interview is unsatisfactory, and can 
be understood only by referring to sundry 
other legends of Siegfried. From them we 
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BRUNHILD’S PUNISHMENT OF HER LORD. 


rn that the hero in early youth had deliv- 

ed Brunhild from the fiery circle which her 
father, the god Wotan (or Odin), in a fit of 
anger, had caused to kindle round her, and 
had claimed her as his bride. He afterward 
left her in search of adventures; here we 
find him assisting another to win her. 

On hearing the words of Siegfried, the 
queen, without further ceremony, orders the 
lists to be opened and her harness fetched, 
When fully equipped in armor, four cham- 
berlains approach, carrying a shield of ham- 
mered gold, of such immense size and weight 
that they stagger under it. At the sight 
the Burgundians are lost in astonishment, 
and, as Hagan expresses it, “ begin to be- 
ieve the queen is the devil’s wife.” But 
Brunhild, unconcerned, lifts the massive 
weapon with one hand, and then gives the 
signal for the beginning of the first trial of 
skill, which is the hurling of the javelin. 
Giinther trembles as he moves to his place 
opposite the martial maid. He does not 
think of Siegfried or the assistance he had 
promised; but the hero stands at his side 
in his magie cloak, which rendered him in- 
visible and strong as twelve men. At this 
critical moment, after announcing his pres- 
ence to Giinther, and bidding him make the 
proper gestures, he snatches his buckler and 
receives the queen’s mighty blow; then, 
raising Giinther’s javelin, he hurls it with 
such force that Brunhild staggers backward. 
Then follow the two other feats—the throw- 
ing of a stone, which twelve men could 
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scarcely lift, and the springing after it so 


reach the the 


as to spot same Instant it 
touched the ground. In both the martial 
maid is vanquished. She searcely grasps 


the fact; she stands silently gazing at her 
antagonist, now her lord. Suddenly raising 
her hand with a gesture of mingled despair 
and command, she bids her men and kins 
men “to follow her example, and bow low 
to her better.” 

Then follows the reluctant departure of 
the queen from Issland. The party are wel 
comed back to Burgundy with great mag 
nificence and cordiality. At the banquet 
which is given in the palace on the evening 
of the arrival of the bridal party, Siegfried 
finds to remind Giinther of his 
promise concerning Krimhild. The king 
asserts his willingness to fulfill it at 


occasion 


once, 
and summons the princess to his presence. 
When she appears, he tells her of his prom 
ise to the Netherland prince, and asks her to 
release him from it. Krimhild, in response, 
says that whatever her brother commands 
her to do she will willingly perform—a re- 
ply at once characteristic of a social custom 
of the time, and of woman’s delicate art, for 
in consenting to marry Siegfried she care- 
fully conceals her own feelings, and affects 
sisterly obedience as the sole motive of her 
conduet. 
But Siegfried is satisfied. 
‘* He thus to her affianced, and to him the maid; 
Straight round the long-sought damsel in blushing 
grace array’d; 
His arms with soft 
threw, 
And kissed the high-born princess before the 
glittering crew.”* : 


emotion th’ enamored warrior 


Brunhild was not present at this scene; 
and when, later in the evening, she sees Sieg- 


* This stanza and those which subsequently appear 
are copied from Littsom’s English translation of the 
Lau, as edited by Professor Lachman» 
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fried seated familiarly at the side of Krim- 
hild, she asks Giinther, in a haughty tone, 
why a lowly vassal is placed so near the 
sister of the king. At first the monarch 
evades a direct reply, but the queen threat- 
ens and insists, till he confesses that Krim- 
hild had just been wedded to Siegfried, add- 
ing that in his own country the knight is a 
mighty king. He dares not undeceive her 
on the point of Siegfried’s being no vassal 
of his but an independent prince, lest she 
should suspect him of being guilty of other 
deceptions, as he was. But Brunhild sus- 
pects something is withheld from her, and 
to punish her husband for his contumely, 
when they retire to rest that night, she 
binds him hand and foot with her girdle, 
and hangs him on a nail in the wall. In 
this uncomfortable position the king dan- 
gles all night. In the morning Brunhild 
releases him; but whatever relief freedom 
may be to his limbs, it can not ease his 
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DEATH OF SIEGFRIE 


heart or lighten his spirits. The king’s de- | 
jection is the subject of gossip during the | 
day to the whole court. Siegfried alone 
divines the cause of it, and when an oppor- 
tunity presents, he speaks to Giinther about 
it; he tells the monarch that Brunhild’s 
magic strength is derived from her girdle 
and the ring she wore on her right hand. 
If she could be disarmed of these she would 
be incapable of resisting him, and he pro- 
poses a plan for getting possession of these 
charmed objects. Giinther agrees to it, aft- 
er some hesitation; so that night, in his 
magic cloak, Siegfried enters Brunhild’s 
chamber, where, after a long, desperate 
struggle, he is successful in overcoming her 
and snatching from her person the magic 
girdle and ring. Brunhild thought she was 
contending with Giinther, and again “ bows 
low to her better.” 

Not long after, Siegfried, in a fit of ten- 
derness, gives his wife the trophies, confid- 


ing to her, while at the same time he e1 
joins secrecy respecting it, the story of his 
struggle with the haughty Brunhild. 

The bridal pair do not tarry long in Bur 
gundy; before the wedding festivities ar 
over, they set out for Netherland. They ar 
received by Siegfried’s pareuts and all t] 
people of the land with great rejoicing 
which reached its acme when the hero, | 
the abdication of his father, becomes kine 
Then follow ten blissful years, when to tli 
puissant monarch and his soft-eyed consort 
a child is born. They name the little hei: 
Giinther, after his uncle, to whom a mes 
senger is at once dispatched with the joyfu 
tidings. 

Meanwhile, in Burgundy, Brunhild las 
been wondering why Siegfried never pre 
sented himself at court, as befitted a vassal 
of the throne. When the messenger arrives 
at Worms with news of the birth of an heii 
to the proud knight, this subject is brought 





D.—[SEE PAGE 46.] 


afresh to her mind. She determines, by 
what means soever, to lower the vassal 
king’s pride. With this idea animating her 
passions, she seeks Giinther, and tries to 
awaken his sense of dignity to a point of 
exasperation at Siegfried’s wanton disre- 
gard of his duties as their vassal. But the 
king only smiles at her fretting, and laughs 
secretly at the notion of the puissant King of 
Netherland and Niebelungen Land being his 
vassal. His indifference and paltry excuses 
for Siegfried’s conduct irritate the queen to 
an intense degree, and strengthen her de- 
termination to carry her point. Concealing 
her rage under a mask of wounded affec- 
tion, the artful queen, with hesitating step 
draws near her lord. Suddenly, locking her 
arms about his neck, she bends her beauti- 
ful head, and while caressing him, with fond 
looks, entreats him humbly to grant her the 
boon she asks—the pleasure of greeting 
once more their lovely sister. She reminds 
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KRIMHILD 


LAMENTING OVER SIEGFRIED’S BODY. 
SEE PAGE 47.] 


n that their marriages were consumma- 
lon the same day, dwelling dotingly on 
graces that had won the noble Siegfried, 
, manner which re-awakened in the hus 
yand’s mind the vision of his own bride’s 
Gradually he softens into com- 
Nether- 
ind is really not so far distant from Bur- 
ndy as to prevent intercourse between 
Siegfried might accept an 
tation to visit Worms. As Brunhild 
iggests, he dispatches messengers at once 
vith an invitation to the King of Nether- 
und and his consort, to next midsummer’s 
stival in Worms. 


veilhess. 


ance with his wife’s views. 


he two courts, 


Siegfried accepts the invitation, and at 
appointed time comes to Worms, accom- 
yanied by King Sigmund, his aged father, 
nd a long train of magnificently dressed 


For some days after their arriv- 
the games and festivities occupy the time 
nd mind of all. Brunhild alone is distrait 
d moody. She is constantly brooding 
ver the lofty bearing of her guests, and 
in not rest for reason of it. One day it 
iappens that she and Krimhild are looking 
t some champions tilting in the court-yard 
the castle, when the latter, growing ex- 
ed over the mighty feats accomplished 
vy Siegfried, who is among the players, de- 


ares that he who is ever victorious an¢ 
mightiest should rule Burgundy. In re- 
pouse, Brunhild sarcastically remarks that 
were none other living, the adorable Sieg- 
fried might doubtlessly rule, but, so long as 
Giinther lived, he was but a vassal of the 
Burgundian king. That the King of Neth- 
rland is her brother’s liegemaneKrimhild 
stoutly denies ; 


and the dispute growing 
warmer, she declares that she will assert 
her independence that very day by entering 
the minster before the Burgundian queen. 
She carries out her threat. When the hour 
£ vespers comes round, she commands her 
maidens to put on their most gorgeous robes, 
and then rides to the cathedral, where Brun- 


hild is awaiting her arrival. Dismounting, 


Krimhild, without deigning to greet her 


hostess, is about passing into the minster, 





when the Burgundian queen commands her 
to “halt! no vassaless precedeth the lady 
of the land.” 
Krimhild turns to give utterance to an ac- 


Beside herself with rage, 


cusation the most opprobrious that can be 
applied to a wife, and then rushes into the 
minster, leaving Brunhild overcome with 
shame and anger. When she comes out 
again, the queen stops her, and demands 
proof of her foul charge. Krimbhild, who is 
come prepared to give it, draws from her 
finger the ring and from her robe the gir- 
dle which Siegfried had given her, and 
which, if found in the possession of any but 
the lawful husband, was considered irrefu- 
Brunhild is 
thunder-struck for a moment; then remem 


table proof of a wife’s guilt. 


bering the incident of her wedding night, 
she declares that Siegfried robbed her of 
the girdle. 
pel the Niebelungen king to confess his 


She sends for Giinther to com- 


erime. But Siegfried can not be made to 
ecoufess; he denies Krimhild’s charge, and 
before. the assembled warriors takes an 
oath, with uplifted hand, to render his deni- 
al more emphatic. 
have learned to love and admire the mighty 


The Burgundians, who 


champion, believe in his innocence, and dis- 
miss the subject as a woman’s quarrel. But 
Hagan, the fierce knight of Trony, is not in- 
clined to be appeased by the fair words of 
a man whom he has cause to hate, because 
possessed of greater prowess and of greater 
influence over Giinther than himself. When 
his companions move away, he approaches 
the weeping queen and swears to avenge 
her wrongs. 

Having conceived a plan of revenge, Ha- 
gan confides it to Giinther. At first the 
king refuses to have any thing to do with 
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it; but his liegeman, by artfully suggesting 
that, in case Siegfried perishes, he will come 
in possession of the hero’s kingdom, finally 
induces him to yield his assent to it. The 
scheme is speedily arranged and in working 
order. Messengers are hired to come from a 
distant part of the country with a pretend- 
ed declaration of hostility from their old en- 
emies, the kings of Danemark and of Saxony. 
When Siegfried hears the news, he offers his 
iid to Giinther, who accepts it with many 
expressions of gratitude. Preparations of 
war immediately begin, and before long are 
completed. The day before that set for the 
departure of the warriors from Worms, Ha- 
gan presents himself before Krimhild under 
the pretext of bidding her adieu, He finds 
the queen overcome with grief at the pros- 
pect of being separated for a long period 
from her husband. The wily knight, by 
praising Siegfried’s well-known courage, 
which ever leads him into the bloodiest en- 
counters, intensifies this grief into fear for 
his safety, and by professions of good-will, 
touches the wife’s susceptible heart. In an 
outburst of tenderness and terror, she en- 
treats him: 
““My good friend, Sir Hagan, bear in remembrance 
still 
How much I love my kinsmen, nor ever wished 
them ill; 
For this requite my husband, nor let me vainly long: 
He should not pay the forfeit if I did Brunhild 
wrong. 


‘*My fault, pursued she, sadly, good cause had I to 


rue; 

For it I have fared badly—he beat me black and 
blue. 

Such mischief-making tattle his patience could not 
brook, 

And for it ample vengeance on my poor limbs he 
took.” 


After thus bewailing the revelation of one 
secret confided to her by her husband, she 
proceeds to disclose a far more important 
one. In response to Hagan’s inquiry as to 
how he could serve her by protecting her 
husband, Krimhild refers to his adventure 
with the dragon, and continues: 
**So now I'll tell the secret, dear friend, alone to thee 
(For thou, I doubt not, cousin, will keep thy faith 
with me), 
Where sword may pierce my darling, and death sit 
on the thrust. 
See, in thy truth and honor, how full, how firm, my 
trust! 
“ As from the dragon's death-wound gushed out the 
crimson gore, 
With the smoking torrent the warrior washed him 
over. 
A leaf then ‘twixt his shoulders fell from a linden 
bough: 
There only steel can harm him; for that I tremble 
now.” 


She further promises, at Hagan’s suggestion, 
to embroider a little cross on Siegfried’s 
surcoat above the vulnerable spot, so that 
he may know exactly where to protect him 
from flying javelins. The knight of Trony, 
elated at the success of his ruse, then hast- 
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ens to Giinther, whom he persuades to per- 
mit matters to go on as previously planned. 
The next day is the one appointed for the 
departure of the warriors. With the morn 
the feigned messengers again appear. But 
this time they bring friendly messages, which 
the king accepts by declaring further hos- 
tile movements on his part shall cease. The 
assembled warriors, whose enthusiasm had 
been aroused, received this intelligence with 
unconcealed disapprobation. To appease 
them, Giinther proposes a grand hunt in the 
royal forests, to which he particularly in- 
vites the Netherland prince. Siegfried is 
not inclined to go, but disliking to refus« 
his host, he rides with the rest to the royal 
hunting ground. Once engaged in the sport, 
however, he pursues it with passionate zeal, 
and when, as the sun is sinking in the west- 
ern heaven, the bugle call signals the hunt- 
ers to re-assemble, he brings to the meeting- 
place a greater number of beasts, and fierce: 
ones, than all the other warriors. Wheu all 
are assembled, the hungry sportsmen. sit 
down to the repast prepared by the king’s 
domestics. Never before were hunters bet- 
ter served; but to the abundant cheer, wine 
islacking. Siegfried is the first to speak of 
this want. In reply, Hagan states that it 
is his fault; he thought the repast would 
be spread in a distant part of the forest, and 
had sent the wine thither. He adds that a 
little way off there is a spring of cold water, 
and proposes they shall run a race to it. 
Siegfried, good-natured, accepts the apology 
and the challenge, and with Giinther and 
Hagan he starts on a race to the rill. He 
is the first to arrive at the spot, but waits 
for the king to come up and drink before 
satisfying his own thirst. When Giinther 
is done drinking, the hero lays aside his 
weapons and kneels down to drink. A rapid 
sign passes between Giinther and Hagan; 
the former hastily shoves the warrior’s sword 
beyond his reach, while Hagan, seizing his 
spear, hurls it with all his power at the faint 
cross embroidered on Siegfried’s surcoat. 
The deadly weapon pierces the corselet, and 
remains sticking between the shoulders of 
the warrior. With a ery, he starts up and 
grasps for his sword. It has been removed ; 
but his shield is within reach. In an in- 
stant that is in his grasp; another, and the 
weapon is whirling through the air after 
the flyingsassassin. Hagan is felled by the 
blow, which resounds through the forest, 
and brings the rest of the warriors to the 
spot. The dying hero had expended his 
last strength in the tremendous blow; now, 
writhing with pain, he “falls among the 
flowerets.” Once, starting up, he motions 
Giinther to approach, whom he entreats as 
a brother and a knight to protect the wife 
he leaves behind. Death freezes the hero’s 
lips while this tender entreaty still hovers 
on them, 
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HAGAN AND THE SWAN-MAIDENS,—[SEE PAGE 48.] 


Silently the warriors gather round the | 


dead champion. Hagan boldly proclaims 
himself the avenger of Queen Brunhild; 
but they suspect the part Giinther has also 
had in the traitorous deed, so constrain 
their feelings of horror and sympathy. At 
night-fall they wend their way back to 
Worms. All the ladies of the court are 
retired for the night when they arrive at 
the castle ; so the fierce Hagan, who is bent 
on making his revenge as terrible as possi- 
ble, orders his men to throw the dead king 
before the door of Queen Krimhild’s cham- 
ber. Day is just breaking on the following 
morning when Krimhild, preceded by a 
chamberlain, steps across the threshold of 
her chamber on her way to early mass. 
Suddenly the chamberlain stumbles, and 
the light he holds in his hand flickers and 
roes out. But the queen by the last flick- 
ering flame had discerned the outlines of 
the object at their feet. Like a lightning 
flash that last interview with traitorous 
Hagan darts through her mind, together 
with a revelation of its sequel 
sination of the beloved husband whose se- 


the assas 


cret she had revealed. Uttering a cry of 
remorse and despair that pierces every wall 
in the castle and freezes the blood of every 
occupant, the unconscious wife drops down 
on the body of her slain husband. 

Black are the days of woe and mourning 
that follow. The stricken queen remains 
at the side of her dear lord’s bier, till they 
forcibly lead her away in order to bury the 
dear champion from sight. When at last 
all the ceremonies of mourning and burial 
are over, the hero’s kinsmen and followers 
depart for Netherland. They can not per- 
suade their queen to accompany them; she 
refuses to leave her lord’s grave for his 
child. She remains to weep his loss—and 
to revenge his death. 

Here closes the first part of the Lay. The 
second part, which is of about the same 
length as the first (each contains more than 
two thousand stanzas), is styled the Niebe- 
lungen Noth, or Calamity. It extends over a 
period of twenty-one or twenty-two years, 
and transfers the scenes of the principal 
events from Burgundy to Hunland (Hun- 
gary). 
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Phirteen years have passed by since Sieg- 
fried’s death, during which his murderer 
had foreed from his widow the precious 
Niebelungen hoard, and so intensified her 
hatred of him, when embassadors from the 
King of Hunland arrive at Worms. They 
have been sent by Etzel (Attila), who had 
recently lost his wife, to sue for the hand 
of the still beautiful Krimhild. Their suit 
is at first rejected with contempt by Sieg- 
fried’s widowed queen; but at last the de- 
voted Margrave of Austria, by promising 
that her “past wrongs shall be amended,” 


draws from her a reluctant consent to his 
master’s proposals. After a short delay, 
spent in preparing suitable vesture, Krim- 





GUNTUER'S HEAD BROUGHT TO HAGAN.—[SEE PAGE 51.] 


hild sets out with the Hunnish knights for 
Ktzel’s land. On their arrival her marriage 
with the barbarian king is consummated. 
Seven vears the royal couple live togeth 
er in harmony. Krimhild, by suiting her 
habits to those adopted by her Hunnish 
kinsmen, by prudent generosity and affabil- 
ity, had become the idolized mistress of all 
the ladies of the court and of all the war- 


riors of the land. Finding herself thus a 
beloved wife and mother, an idolized mis 
tress and queen, Krimhild, whose heart is ir 
Siegfried’s grave and whole mind on rx 
venge, at last attempts the accomplishment 
of her vindictive plans. One day Etzel is 
caressing her in a fond mood, when she ten 
derly upbraids him for never showing he: 
Burgundian kinsmen how honored in Hun 
land is Etzel’s wife. The king protests 
and declares he will send for them at onc: 
to visit his court, that they may see how 
innumerable are the redoubted champions 
who do service to their throne. 
In spite of the violent expostulations of 
Hagan, who in Krimhild’s invitation to vis 
it Hunland suspects some mis 
. chief, Giinther returns word 
by the Hunnish messengers 
that he and his kinsmen will 
accept the invitation to come 
to Etzel’s land. Brunhild de 
clines the invitation. But 
Hagan at least succeeds in 
inducing the fraternal kings 
to take with them a large 
number of warriors as body 
guards. He himself, although 
convinced that all are going 
to meet death, persists in join- 
ing the party as guide, for he 
alone knows the way to Etzel’s 
eastle in Hunland. Twelve 
days they travel eastward, 
when their progress is stayed 
by the river Danube, which 
recent rain-falls have render- 
ed unfordable. In this emer- 
gency Hagan calls to mind 
that further up the stream 
dwells a ferry-man. Telling 
his companions to wait there 
while he rides to the boat- 
man’s hut, he disappears in 
the forest. There the mossy 
sod is so soft that the warri- 
or’s progress is scarcely audi- 
ble, and hence he hears the 
splash of three merry bathers, 
in a little stream which he 
comes to before he has pro- 
ceeded far on his way, ere 
they have any warning of his 
approach. The knight has 
even time to dismount, and 
steal noislessly to the spot 
where they had thrown off 
their garments, before the mermaids* dis- 
cover him. When they do become aware 


* In the original they are called the “ wise ladies,” 
and are supposed to be identical with the swan- 
maidens of Teutonic legends. The latter term was 
probably taken from the garments of these ideal 
creatures, which were of swan’s-down, or else had the 
property of enabling their wearers to fly away like those 
birds when attacked. 
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the stranger’s presence, and perceive 


heir garments in his hands, they swim 
wn to him; and while floating in the 
iter before him, one of the wise maidens 
fers to reveal the future of the knight 


1 his companions if he will render up 


eir garments. Hagan agrees; whereupon 


tells him that the Burgundians may 
without fear to Etzel’s land—great 
or awaits them there. The knight, as 


e had promised, hands back their raiment, 
bout riding away in lighter mood, 
of the other two maidens calls 

She declares her aunt has lied 
order to get back the garments: 


Sa 
len one 
m back. 

to him im 
s, death awaits every man of the 


truth 
cundians, except the king’s chaplain, in 
funland. Hagan is furious, but not mind- 
y his reproaches, she good-naturedly goes 
to find and 
She tells him that 
a faithful servant of the surly lord 
the land on the opposite 
he has 


n t 
hi to 


inform him how subdue 
the ferry-man he seeks. 
ie 18 
vyho rules ovel! 
de of the river; commanded 
1ot to ferry any stranger over the river, and 
in be made to do so only by stratagem. 
The knight would probably find him pad- 
lling on the river; from the shore he must 
ill out loudly that he is Almerich (an ally 
lord of the land), and wishes to be 
ferried across the river. 

And, indeed, when Hagan arrives at the 
ver’s edge, he does see the ferry-man pad- 
dling in the stream. So he calls out, as the 
vise maiden had directed, that he wishes to 
e ferried over the river ; he is Almerich ! 
At the mention of this name the ferry-man 
begins rowing toward the shore, but he no 
sooner reaches the bank than he discovers 
the trick practiced on him. With an oath, 
he begins to row away again, when Hagan, 
with a bound, leaps into the boat. The surly 
fellow raises his oar to strike down the in- 
truder; but the knight, perceiving his inten- 
tion, draws his sword, and with one blow 
lays him dead at his feet. The grim war- 
rior casts the dead body overboard; then 
takes the oar in hand and rows down the 
stream to his companions. To their excla- 
nations of surprise at his coming alone, he 
states that he found the boat in a low mead- 
yw land, and had taken possession of it to 
transport them and their effects across the 
river. To this work of transportation they 
set themselves at once, but it is late after- 
before it is finished. When the 
point of again mounting their steeds to pur- 
sue their journey, Hagan’s eyes accidental- 
ly fall on the king’s chaplain, seated on a 
relique chest near the river’s edge. A quick 
thought rushes through the warrior’s mind: 
he will render false the wise maiden’s proph- 


been 


rt the 


noon on 


ecy! With a bound he is at the chaplain’s 
side; an instant, and the priest is struggling 


in the water. The drowning man cries for 
help, but the stern knight forbids, and none 
Vor. LV.—No. 325.—4 
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dares defy him. At last, by mighty exertion 


on his own part, and by God’s almighty han4, 
the holy man reaches the opposite shore. 
Woe pierces the bold warrior’s heart when 
be holds 


he the chaplain’s escape; it con- 


vinces him of the truth of the maiden’s and 
Whirling o1 


his heel, he strides down to the river, 


of his own heart’s prophecy. 
ihe 
seizing the shallop which lay secured there, 


he breaks it in piecemeal; then, addres 


sing 
, 


his companions, he tells them of the wise 
maiden’s prophecy, and declares he destroy- 
ed the boat to destroy the hope of escape 
any coward among them might entertain. 
But no one cherishes a desire to esca)e their 
common doom. With one accord they ac- 
cept it, with the grim determination to die 
as they had lived 


So they wend on their way. 


like brave warriors. 
At niglt-fall 


they are attacked by the lord of the land, 
with an armed band of followers. He seeks 


vengeance for his murdered ferry-man. In 
the fight which ensues, the band is routed 
by the Burgundians, and their chief slain. 
On the following day the warriors arrive 
at Passau, where they tarry one day with its 
bishop, Pilgrim, the uncle of the Burgundian 
monarchs. On the boundary of Austria they 
are met by Margrave Rudiger, who invites 
them to his castle, where their whole party 


| is feasted four days. At one of the grand ban- 


quets the Margrave’s fair daughter appears. 
The knights are so enchanted by the grace- 
ful vision that they propose Gishelher shall 
marry the young Margravine. After some 
hesitation on the Margrave’s part, who re- 
minds them that he is an exile from his own 
country, and in Austria but a vassal of King 
Etzel, the betrothal of the young pair is con- 
summated. The warriors depart, promis- 
ing to stop on the return to take with them 
Gishelher’s fair bride. 

Soon after, they arrive at their ultimate 
destination, where they are receivéd by the 
Hunnish king with great cordiality. But 
Krimhild deigns to greet none but Gishel- 
her. The fierce knight of Trony marks the 
slight, and takes warning from it. An oc- 
casion offering itself, he shows his anger 
and contempt for the queen by remaining 
seated in her presence, and persuading his 
companion, the terrible Folker, the Minstrel, 
to follow his example. The Huns who wit- 
ness this insult to their mistress are over- 
come with indignation, but their loyalty 
pales before the fear the two strange war- 
riors inspire. They put off revenge till 
night shall come on, when the strangers 
can be attacked and in their beds. 
But this traitorous design is suspected by 
Trony’s bold knight, and frustrated by his 
keeping watch all night long, with Folker, 
before the doors of their companions’ apart- 
ments. 

The next morning the festivities held in 
honor of the strangers’ arrival begin with a 


slain 





on dre, 
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grand tournament So skilled in arms are 


Giinther’s men that all the Hunnish warriors 


who venture in the lists against them are 


i 
vanquishe d. Hagan grows tired of the easy 
t at length, and begins to scoff at King 


Etzel’s men, when a knight of proud bear- 
r and great beauty enters the lists. Fol- 
ker is seized with sudden fury at the sight, 


ind before the stranger can prepare for ac- 


tion, he rushes upon him and savagely 
pierces him through with his lance. This 
outrageous act inspires horror and indigna- 
tion alike in Burgundians and Huns, and 
the latter are about rushing in a body on 
the perpetrator of it, when Etzel peremp- 
torily commands them to lay down their 
swords; the deed, he declares, was a mis- 
adventure, and his guest innocent of any 
The pending conflict be- 
tween the two irritated peoples is thus once 
more dé layed. 


gulity intention. 


But how admirably do her enemies serve 
the Hunnish queen’s purpose; indeed, they 
themselves seem to invite destruction to 
fall on their heads. 

Still Krimhild can not trust to a general, 
unpremeditated uprising against the insult- 
ing crew of Burgundian warriors; by every 
means in her power she tries to irritate 
her Hunnish lhegemen; and by recounting 
the wrongs she had suffered at the stran- 
vers’ hands, she endeavors to win to her 
service the chief of her husband’s kins- 
men. The lofty-minded Dietrich of Bern 
and Margrave Rudiger indignantly refuse 
to take any part in, and threaten to re- 
veal, her traitorous designs; but Bloodel, 
King Etzel’s brother, is brought to promise 
he wiil attack the strangers at the first op- 
portunity, by the engagement on Krimhild’s 
part to bestow on him a beauteous bride and 
a much-coveted castle. 


with the most noble of his guests, in the 
grand banquet hall of the castle; those 
whose rank does not entitle them to a seat 
at the royal board are entertained in a dis- 
tant hall. The king is in high good hu- 
mor, and, desirous of proving his friendly 
feelings for his guests, he has his young son 
Ortlieb brought to him. He then presents 
the boy to Giinther, asking the Burgundian 
monarch to take the child and rear him at 
his court. The little prince is being pre- 
sented from one table to another, when a 
dreadful tumult is heard without, and ar- 
rests the attention of all present. 

While at the royal board all have been 
engaged in feasting in the distant banquet 
hall, Bloodel and his men had fallen on 
the Burgundians under Dankwart, Hagan’s 
brother; from the terrible conflict which 
had ensued Dankwart had escaped, after 
slaying the chief of his perfidious foes, and 
now rushes into the royal banquet hall to 
warn his companions of their danger. At 





the first sound of his voice Hagan starts to 
his feet. Commanding his brother to guard 
the door, the fierce knight strides to a table 
near by, where he snatches from Krimhild’s 
arms the little Ortlieb, whose head he strikes 
off with his sword and throws into the moth- 
er’s lap. This act is the signal for the be- 
ginning of a terrible conflict between the 
Huns and Burgundians, which, after raging 
till the floor of the hall is covered every 
where with heaps of slain warriors, is check 
ed by the command of Hagan at the sup- 
plication of Dietrich of Bern, who is permit- 
ted to lead from the ghastly scene the 
Hunnish king and his consort, and then re- 
commences with insatiable fury. At last, of 
all the Huns who sat at the royal board not 
one remains alive, and the redoubted Bur- 
gundians begin to rest their swords; but 
Gishelher—the Child no longer, for the taste 
of blood has transformed him into a fero- 
cious animal, arouses them to fling from 
their presence the bodies of their traitorous 
foes. So they throw open the doors of the 
hall, and cast down the stone steps the dead 
and dying Huns. A wail burst from the 
warriors assembled without. Urged on by 
their chiefs and by their own passions, they 
endeavor to ascend into the hall. But Fol- 
ker and Hagan guard the platform, and hew 
down every man who ventures against them. 

After watching from a distance the vain 
efforts of her liegemen, Krimhild commands 
the hall to be set on fire. Soon the flames 
begin to dart and crackle around the Bur- 
gundian warriors, and to lick with scorch 
ing tongues their armor and heat it into 
softness. Dreadful are the red-tongued fu- 
ries, dreadful the internal burning, which at 
last drives the warriors to cut fresh gashes 
in the bodies of the slain, and to drink the 


| wet blood which gushes from the wounds. 
Evening finds King Etzel and his court, | 


To such pictures as this, of almost beast- 
ly ferocity, there is no end. The seven 
final chapters of the Lay abound with them. 
But in the midst of these scenes of cruel 
bloodshed occurs an episede unsurpassed in 
literature for lofty pathos. It is that which 
describes the coming of the Margrave Rudi- 
ger, the noblest of all knights, “ whose heart 
gives virtues birth, as meadows grass and 
flowerets in the sweet month of May;” his 
controversy with Krimhild, who demands 
now the fulfillment of the promise given 
her when, as embassador, he came to Worms 
to woo her, and when the knight replies 
that he pledged his service and life, but not 
his soul; his interviews with Etzel, whom 
he asks to take back every thing his royal 
liberality has bestowed, and release him 
from the duty to obey his lord’s commands 


against his conscience; his despair when 
the king persists in supplicating his help; 
his subsequent attack on the Burgundians, 
which he preludes with words of just and 
noble sentiment, and by a last act of gener- 
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he gives Hagan his own shield to re- 


the warrior’s broken one); his brave | demands of him to reveal where in the 


ls, and his death. The blow that lays 
he noble knight is struck by Gernot, 
th the very same sword the Margravine 
nresented to him on leaving A 
wail that rises when Rudi- 


ustria. 
ersal 18 the 
Is: within the charred walls of the 


the remaining Burgundians spread out 


rigid limbs and cover them reverently, 
d when, W ithout, their foes ery aloud for 
y, they lift it up carefully and de 
it to Etzel’s men. Then, 
Dietrich of Bern now for 

first time leads on his men to avenge 
rave Rudiger’s death. He no longer hes 


once more, 


contest rages. 


for any sentiment of honor; rage 
; to his arm a power as mighty as that 
ssed by the despe rate strangers. One 


ry one they fall, till at last only Hagan and 
Them he leads as 


tiinther remain. aptives 
o Krimhild, from whom he exacts a solemn 
that these mightiest 


ll suffer no harm. 


of warriors 





But the queen has yearned too long and 
) fiercely for this moment to reflect an in- 

t on keeping sacred this promise. She 

ers both imprisoned in 
eparate dungeons, whither she repairs soon 
inflicted on the 
on of this woman’s affectionate nature has 


warriors to be 


iter. Outrage one pas- 


red the once gentle maiden and wife 


an almost fiend. How now does she 
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gloat over her captive’s misery 


the Niebelungen he 


yard, which was Sieg- 


fried’s morning gift to her, is sunken, and 

he refuses on the ground tl it he has pledgex 
| 

his royal masters not to do so while they 


live, how coldly she turns to a servant and 
commands him to fetch hither her royal 
brother’s head! And when the 


ri 
ber is brought, and although now not one 


of his masters live; the knight still refuses 


to reveal the secret, how like a tiger does 


ring on him, and wrenching from his 


she s} 
» Siegfried’s sword, sever with it the 


head 


fried’s sword! 


gTAas} 
mocker’s the shoulders! 


from sleg- 
gx 


how tightly the maddened 


woman, unconscious of the deed she has 


just wrought with it, clasps the hallowed 





weapon to her bosom, heedless of the wounds 
the sharp blade cuts in naked hands and 
bosom! Etzel shudders at the sight, so 
overcome with horror that he makes no at- 
tempt to stay the hand of Dietrich of Bern’s 


had 


rushes 


man, who, to avenge his master, who 





pledged Hagan his prompt release, 
forward queen. 
Here Lay. To 
eral of the manuscript copies of it there is 
a third part attached, styled the Plage, or 
Lament. This additi sup- 
posed to be quite modern, and conse quently 
is not included in our sketch of the original 
old German epic. 


and slays the traitorous 


ends the Niebelungen SevV- 


n, however, is 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
COCKS AND COXCOMBS. 


\ AJOR HOCKIN brought the only fly as 
| yet to be found in Bruntsea, to meet 

at Newport, where the railway ended at 
resent, for want of further encouragement. 

‘Very soon you co,” he cried out to the 
wuulkheads, or buffers, or whatever are the 
things that land-en- 
vine. “Station-master, you are very wise 


close the career of a 


in putting in your very best cabbage plants 
here. You understand your own company. 
Well done! If I were to offer you a shilling 
for those young 


uplece g 


vould you say, now ?” 
“Weel, a think I should say nah, Sir,” the 


Scotch station-master made answer, with a 


grin, while he pulled off his cap of office and | pebble 


put on a dissolute Glengary. ‘They are a 
eery fine young kail, that always pays for 
planting.” 

“The villain!” said the Major, as I jump- 
d into the fly. 
loes quite right. 
hief. The company are big rogues, and he 
ries to be a bigger. 
iis garden in about three months, just when 


early Yorks, what | set up; 





We shall cut through | 


‘“‘ However, I suppose he} large capital 
Set a thief to watch a | might have been the making of this place. 


| 


The sur- 
and the 


‘damage to crops’ will be at least five pounds, 


will exceed that of pine-apples. 
veyor will come down and certify, 


when they have no right to sow even mus- 
tard and cress, and a saucepan would hold 
all the victuals on the land.” 

From this I perceived that my host was 
as full of his speculative schemes as ever; 
and soon he made the driver of the one-horse 
fly turn aside from the unfenced road and 
take the turf. “Coachman,” he cried, “just 
drive along the railway; you won’t have the 
chance much longer.” 

There was no sod turned yet and no rod 
but the driver seemed to know what 
was meant, and took us over the springy 
turf where once had run the river. And 
the salt breath of the sea came over the 
ridge, full of appetite and briskness, 
after so much London. 

“Tt is one of the saddest things I ever 
heard of,” Major Hockin began to say to me. 
A man of 
the very thing we want. It 


“Poor Shovelin! poor Shovelin! 


I have very little doubt that I must have 
brought him to see our great natural ad- 


vantages—the beauty of the situation, the 


his cabbages are getting firm, and their value | salubrity of the air, the absence of all clay, 
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or marsh, or noxious deposit, the bright crisp 
turf, and the noble underlay of chalk, which 
if you perceive my Meaning) can not retain 
wy damp, but transmits it into sweet natu- 
ral wells. Why, driver, where the devil are 


are > 
ou drivit 


ig US 

“No fear, your honor. I know every trick 
of it. It won’t come over the wheels, I do 
believe, and it does all the good in the world 
to his sand-cratks. Whoa-ho, my boy, then! 
And the young lady’s feet might go up upon 
the cushion, if her boots is thin, Sir; and Mr, 
Rasper will excuse of it.” 

“What the’—something hot—‘do you 
mean, Sir?” the Major roared over the wa- 
ter, which seemed to be deepening as we 
went on. “Pull out this instant; pull out, 
I tell you, or you shall have three months’ 
hard labor. May I be d——d now—umy dear, 
I beg your pardon for speaking with such 
sincerity—I simply mean, may I go straight- 
way to the devil, if I don’t put this fellow on 
the tread-mill. Oh, you can pull out now, 
then, can you?” 

“If your honor pleases, I never did pull 
in,” the poor driver answered, being fright- 
ened at the excitement of the lord of the 
manor. ‘ My orders was, miss, to drive along 
the line coming on now just to Bruntsea, and 
keep in the middle of that same I did, and 
this here little wet is a haxident—a haxi- 
dent of the full moon, I do assure you, and 
the wind coming over the sea, as you might 
say. These pebbles is too round, miss, te 
stick to one another; you couldn’t expect it 
of them; and sometimes the water here and 
there comes a-leaking like through the bot- 
tom. Ihave seed it so, ever since I can re- 
member.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” the Major 
said, as we waited a little for the vehicle to 
drain, and I made a nosegay of the bright 
sea flowers. “Tell me no lies, Sir; you be- 
long to the West Bruntseyans, and you have | 
driven us into a vile bog to scare me. They 
have bribed you. I see the whole of it. Tell 
me the truth, and you shall have five shil- 


lings.” 


The driver looked over the marshes as if 
he had never received such an offer before. 
Five shillings for a falsehood would have 
seemed the proper thing, and have called 
for a balance of considerations, and made a 
demand upon his energies. But to earn 
five shillings by the truth had never fallen 
to his luck before; and he turned to me, 
because I smiled, and he said, “ Will you 
taste the water, miss ?” 

“Bless me !” cried the Major, “now I nev- | 
er thought of that. Common people have 
such ways about things they are used to! 
I might have stood here for a month, and 
never have thought of that way to settle 
it. Ridiculously simple. Give me a taste, 
Erema. Ah, that is the real beauty of our 
coast, my dear! The strongest proportion 


of the saline element—I should know tly 
taste of it any where. No sea-weed, no fishy 
particles, no sludge, no beards of oy sters 
The pure, uncontaminated, perfect brine 
that sets every male and female on his legs, 
varicose, orthopedic—I forget their scien- 
tifics, but I know the smack of it.” 

“ Certainly,” I said, “it is beautifully salt 
It will give you an appetite for dinner, Ma 
jor Hockin. I could drink a pint of it, after 
all that smoke. But don’t you think it is ; 
serious thing for the sea itself to come pom 
ing through the bottom of this pebble bank 
in this way ?” 

“Not atall. No, IT rather likeit. It opens 
up many strictly practical ideas. It adds 
very much to the value of the land. For 
instance, a ‘ salt-lick,’ as your sweet Yankees 
call it—and set up an infirmary for foot and 
mouth disease. And better still, the baths, 
the baths, my dear. No expense for piping, 
or pumping, or any thing. Only place your 
marble at the proper level, and twice a day 
you have the grand salubrious sparkling in- 
flux of ocean’s self, self-filtered, and by its 
own operation permeated with a fine sili- 
ceous element. What foreign mud could 
compete with such a bath ?” 

sut supposing there should come tox 
much of it,’ I said, “and wash both the 
baths and the bathers away ?” 

“Such an idea is ridiculous. It can be 
adjusted to a nicety. I am very glad I hap- 
pened to observe this thing, this—this noble 
phenomenon. I shall speak to Montague 
about it at once, before I am half an hom 
older. My dear, you have made a conquest ; 
I quite forgot to tell you; but never mind 


| that for the present. Driver, here is half a 


crown for you. Your master will put down 


| the fly to my account. He owes me a heri- 


ot. Ishall claim his best beast, the moment 
he gets one without a broken wind.” 

As the Major spoke, he got out at his own 
door with all his wonted alacrity; but in- 
stead of offering me his hand, as he always 
had done in London, he skipped up his nine 


steps, on purpose (as I saw) that somebody 
|else might come down for me. And this 


was Sir Montague Hockin, as I feared was 
only too likely from what had been said. 
If I had even suspected that this gentle- 
man was at Bruntlands, I would have done 
my utmost to stay where I was, in spite of 
all absence of money. Betsy would gladly 


| have allowed me to remain, without paying 


even a farthing, until it should become con- 
venient. Pride had forbidden me to speak 
of this; but I would have got over that 
pride much rather than meet this Sir Mon- 
tague Hockin thus. Some instinct told me 
to avoid him altogether; and having so lit- 
tle now of any other guidance, I attached, 
perhaps, foolish importance to that. 
However, it was not the part of a lady to 
be rude to any one through instinct; and I 
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knew already that in England young wom- 
, are not quite such masters of their own 

ivior as in the far West they are allowed 

ty be. And so I did my best that, even in 
- eves, he should not see how vexed I was 
meeting him. And soon it appeared that 
s behavior, however painful to me, was 
less wise than good, because both with 


ti 


host and hostess this new visitor was 
idy at the summit of all good oTaces. 
Hi had conquered the Major by admiration 
all his schemes and upshots, and even 
‘fering glimmers of the needful money in 
he distance; and Mrs. Hockin lay quite at 

s feet ever since he had opened a hamper 
und produced a pair of frizzled fowls, creat- 

res of an extraordinary aspect, toothed 
| over like a dandelion plant, with every 
feather sticking inside out. When I saw 
them, I tried for my life not to laugh, and 

ing my lips very hard, quite succeeded, 
ntil the cock opened up a pair of sleepy 
eyes, covered with comb and very sad in- 
versions, and glancing with complacency at 
his wife (who stood beneath him, even more 
turned inside out), capered with his twiggy 
legs, and gave a long,sad crow. Mrs. Hock- 
1 looked at him with intense delight. 

‘“Erema, is it possible that you laugh? I 
thought that you never laughed, Erema. At 
any rate, if you ever do indulge, you might 
choose a fitter opportunity, I think. You 
have spoiled his demonstration altogether 
see, he does not understand such unkind- 
ess—and it is the very first he has uttered 
since he came. Oh, poor Fluffsky!” 

‘I am very, very sorry. But how was I 
to help it? I would not, on any account, 
have stopped him if I had known he was 
so sensitive. Flufisky, do please to begin 


igain. 

“These beggars are nothing at all, I can 
assure you,” said Sir Montague, coming to 
my aid, when Fluffsky spurned all our 
prayers for one more crow. “Mrs. Hockin, 
if you really would like to have a fowl that 
even Lady Clara Crowcombe has not got, 
you shall have it in a week, or a fortnight, 
or, at any rate, a month, if I can manage it. 
They are not to be had except through cer- 
tain channels, and the fellows who write 
the poultry books have never even heard 
of them.” 

“Oh, how delighted I shall be! Lady 
Clara despises all her neighbors so. But 
do they lay eggs? Half the use of keep- 
ing poultry, when you never kill them, is to 
get an egg for breakfast ; and Major Hockin 
looks round and says, ‘ Now is this our own?’ 
and I can not say that it is; and Iam vexed 
with the books, and he begins to laugh at 
me. People said it was for want, of chalk, 
but they walk upon nothing but chalk, as 
you can see.” 

“And their food, Mrs. Hockin. They are 
walking upon that. Starve them for a 


week, and forty eggs at least will reward 


you for stern discipline.” 

But all this little talk I only tel! to show 
how good and soft Mrs. Hockin was; and her 
husband, in spite of all his self-opinion, and 
resolute talk about money and manorial 
dues, in his way, pe rhaps, was even less to 
be trusted to get his cash out of any poor 
and honest man. 

On the very day after my return from 
London I received a letter from “Colonel 
Gundry” (as we always called the Sawyer 
now, through his kinship to the Major), and, 
as it can not easily be put into less compass, 
I may as well give his very words: 


“DeEaR Miss ReMA,—Your last favor to 
hand, with thanks. Every thing is going on 
all right with us. The mill is built up, and 
goes better than ever; more orders on hand 
than we can get through. We have not 
cracked the big nugget yet. Expect the 
government to take him at a trifle below 
value, for Washington Museum. Must have 
your consent ; but, for my part, would rath- 
er let him go there than break him. Am 
ready to lose a few dollars upon him, par- 
ticularly as he might crack up all quartzy 
in the middle. They offer to take him by 
weight at three dollars and a half per pound 
below standard. Please say if agreeable. 

“T fear, my dear, that there are bad times 
coming for all of us here in this part. Not 
about money, but a long sight worse; bad 
will, and contention, and rebellion, perhaps. 
What we hear concerning it is not much 
here; but even here thoughts are very much 
divided. Ephraim takes a different view 
from mine; which is not a right thing for 
a grandson to do; and neighbor Sylvester 
goes with him. The Lord send agreement 
and concord among us; but, if He doeth so, 
He must change his mind first, for every man 
is borrowing his neighbor’s gun. 

“Tf there is any thing that you can do 
to turn Ephraim back to his duty, my dear, 
I am sure that, for love of us, you will do 
t. If Firm was to run away from me now, 
and go fighting on behalf of slavery, I never 
should care more for naught upon this side 
of Jordan; and the new mill might go to Jer- 
icho; though it does look uncommon hand- 
some now, I can assure you, and tears through 
its work like a tiger. 

“Noting symptoms in your last of the 
price of things in England, and having car- 
ried over some to your account, inclosed 
please to find a bill for five hundred dol- 
lars, though not likely to be wanted yet. 
Have a care of your money, my dear; but 
pay your way handsome, as a Castlewood 
should do. Jowler goes his rounds twice a 
day looking for you; and somebody else 
never hangs his hat up without casting one 
eye at the corner you know. Sylvester’s girl 
was over here last week, dashing about as 
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usual. If Firm goes South, he may have 
her, for aught I care, and never see saw-mill 
again. But I hope that the Lord will spare 
my old days such disgrace and tribulation. 

“ About you know what, my dear, be not 
overanxious. I have been young, and now 
am old, as the holy Psalmist says; and the 
more I see of the ways of men, the less I ver- 
ily think of them. Their good esteem, their 
cap in hand, their fair fame, as they call it, 
goes by accident, and fortune, the whim of 
the moment, and the way the clever ones 
have of tickling them. A great man laughs 
at the flimsy of it, and a good one goes to 
his conscience. Your father saw these things 
at their value. I have often grieved that 
you can not see them so; but perhaps I have 
liked you none the worse, my dear. 

“ Don’t forget about going South. A word 
from you may stop him. It is almost the 
only hope I have, and even that may be too 
late. Suan Isco and Martin send messages. 
The flowers are on your father’s grave. I 
have got a large order for pine cradles in 
great haste, but have time to be, 

“Truly yours, SAMPSON GUNDRY.” 


That letter, while it relieved me in one 
way, from the want of money, cost me more 
than ten times five hundred dollars’ worth 
of anxiety. The Sawyer had written to me 
twice ere this—kind, simple letters, but of 
no importance, except for their goodness 
and affection. But now it was clear that 
when he wrote this letter he must have 
been sadly put out and upset. His advice 
to me was beyond all value; but he seemed 
to have kept none at home for himself. He 
was carried quite out of his large, staid ways 
when he wrote those bitter words about 
poor Firm—the very apple of his eye, as the 
holy Psalmist says. And, knowing the ob- 
stinacy of them both, I dreaded clash be- 
tween them. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
ADRIFT. 


HAVING got money enough to last long 
with one brought up to simplicity, and re- 
solved to have nothing to do for a while with 
charity or furnished lodgings (what though 
kept by one’s own nurse), I cast about now 
for good reason to be off from all the busy 
works at Bruntsea. So soon after such a 
tremendous blow, it was impossible for me 
to push my own little troubles and concerns 
upon good Mr. Shovelin’s family, much as I 
longed to know what was to become of my 
father’s will, if any thing. But my desire to 
be doing something, or, at least, to get away 
for a time from Bruntsea, was largely in- 
creased by Sir Montague Hockin’s strange 
behavior toward me. 

That young man, if still he could be called 


young —which, at my age, scarcely seemed to 
be his right, for he nust have been ten years 
older than poor Firm—began more and mors 
every day to come after me, just when | 
wanted to be quite alone. There was noth 
ing more soothing to my thoughts and mind 
(the latter getting quiet from the former, I 
suppose) than for the whole of me to rest 
a while in such a little scollop of the shingle 
as anew-moon tide, in little crescents, leaves 
just below high-water mark. And now it 
was new-moon tide again, a fortnight afte: 
the flooding of our fly by the activity of th: 
full moon ; and, feeling how I longed to un 
derstand these things—which seem to be de- 
nied to all who are of the same sex as the 
moon herself—I sat in a very nice nick, 
where no wind could make me look worse 
than nature willed. But of my own looks I] 
never did think twice, unless there was any 
one to speak of such a subject. 

Here I was sitting in the afternoon of a 
gentle July day, wondering by what energy 
of nature all these countless pebbles were 
produced, and not even a couple to be found 
among them fit to lie side by side and pure- 
ly tally with each other. Right and left, 
for miles and miles, millions multiplied into 
millions; yet I might hold any one in my 
palm and be sure that it never had been 
there before. And of the quiet wavelets 
even, taking their own time and manner, in 
default of will of wind, all to come and eal! 
attention to their doom by arching over, 
and endeavoring to make froth, were any 
two in sound and size, much more in shape 
and shade, alike? Every one had its own 
little business, of floating pop-weed or foam 
bubbles or of blistered light, to do; and 
every one, having done it, died and subsided 
into its successor. 

“A trifle sentimental, are we?” cried a 
lively voice behind me, and the waves of 
my soft reflections fell, and instead of them 
stood Sir Montague Hockin, with a hideous 
parasol, 

I never received him with worse grace, 
often as I had repulsed him; but he was 
one of those people who think that women 
are all whims and ways. 

“T grieve to intrude upon large ideas,” 
he said, as I rose and looked at him, “ but 
I act under positive orders now. A lady 
knows what is best for a lady. Mrs. Hock- 
in has been looking from the window, and 
she thinks that you ought not to be sitting 
in the sun like this. There has been a case 
of sun-stroke at Southbourne—a young lady 
meditating under the-cliff—and she begs 
you to accept this palm leaf.” 

I thought of the many miles I had wan- 
dered under the fierce Californian sun; but 
I would not speak to him of that. “Thank 

| you,” I said; “it was very kind of her to 
| think of it, and of you to doit. But will it 
| be safe for you to go back without it ?” 
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“Oh, why should I do so?” he answered, 
th a tone of mock pathos which pro- 
ced me always, though I never could be- 

eve it in ridicule of me, for 
it would have been too low a thing; and, 

“Could you bear 

to see me slain by the shafts of the sun? 

Miss Castlewood, this parasol is amply large 

for both of us.” 

I would not answer him in his own vein, 
ecause L never liked his vein at all; though 


to be meant 


esides, I never spoke so. 


I was not so entirely possessed as to want 
ry body to be like myself. 

“Thank you; I to here,” I 
said; “you may either leave the parasol or 
it, whichever will be less troublesome. 


mean stay 
take 
At any rate, I shall not use it.” 

to my ideas, 
vould have bowed and gone upon his way; 
but Sir Montague Hockin would have no 
rebuff. 
hild, such as average English girls, fresh 
from little schools, would be. Nothing more 
after all my thoughts and 
dream of some power in myself, than this. 

“Perhaps I might tell you a thing or 
> he said, while I kept gazing at some 
fishing-boats, and sat down again, as a sign 
for to ‘a little thing or two of 
which you have no idea, even in your most 
onely musings, which might have a very 
Do you think that 
? Or that 
fussy old muff of a Major’s doings ?” 

“Perhaps you would like me to tell him 
your opinion of intellect and 
plans,” I answered. “And after 
kindness to you!” 

“You never will do that,” he said; “ be- 
cause you are a lady, and will not repeat 
in I could help 
you materially in your great object, if you 
would only make a friend of me.” 

“And what would your own object be? 
rhe pure anxiety to do right ?” 

“Partly, and I might say mainly, that; 
also an ambition for your good opinion, 
But you will 
selfish if I even hint at any con- 
dition of any kind. Every body I have ever 
met with likes me, except Miss Castlewood.” 

As he spoke he 


um ber-« olored 


A gentleman, according 
Lo) SD 


He seemed to look upon me as a 


nnoyed me, 


two, 


him 


go 


deep interest for you. 
I came to this hole to see the sea 


his great 


all his 


what is said contidence. 


which seems so inaccessible. 


think me 


glanced down his fine 
beard, shining in the 
and even in the sun showing no gray hair 


sun, 


(for a reason which Mrs. Hockin told me 
afterward), and he seemed to think it hard 
that a man with such a beard should be 


valued lightly. 

‘I do not see why we should talk,” I 
said, “ about either likes or dislikes. Only, 
if you have any thing to tell, I shall be very 
much obliged to you.” 

This gentleman looked at me in a way 
which I have often observed in England. 
A general idea there prevails that the free 
and enlightened natives of the West are in 
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front of those here in intelligence, and to 
But 
many cases where the two 


some extent, therefore, in dishonesty. 
there be 
are not the same. 

“No,” I replied, while he was looking at 
his buttons, which had every British animal 
them; “I mean nothing more than 
the simple thing I say. If you ought to 
tell me any thing, tell it. I am accustomed 
to straightforward people. But they disap- 
point one by their never knowing any thing.” 

“But I 
with a nod of grave, mysterious import; 
“and perhaps I will tell you some day, when 
admitted, if ever I have such an honor, to 
some little degree of friendship.” 

“Oh, please not to think of yourself,” I 
exclaimed, in a manner which must have 
amused him. “In such a case, the last thing 
that you should do is that. Think only of 
what is right and honorable, and your duty 
toward alady. Also your duty to the laws 
of your country. Iam not at all sure that 
you ought not to be arrested. But perhaps 
it is nothing at all, after all; only something 


must 


upon 


know something,” he answered, 


invented to provoke me.” 

“In that case, I can only drop the sub- 
ject,” he answered, with that stern gleam 
of the eyes which I had observed before, and 
detested. ‘I was also to tell you that we 
dine to-day an hour before the usual time, 
that my cousin may go out in the boat for 
whiting. 
Perhaps you will come with us.” 

With these words, he lifted his hat and 
went off, leaving me in a most uncomfort- 
able state, as he must have known if he had 
even tried to think. For I could not get 
the smallest idea what he meant; and, much 
as I tried to believe that he must be only 
pretending, for reasons of his own, to have 
something important to tell me, scarcely 
was it possible to be contented so. <A thou- 
sand absurd imaginations began to torment 
me as to what he meant. He lived in Lon- 
don so much, for instance, that he had much 
quicker chance of knowing whatever there 
was to know; again, he was a man of the 
world, full of short, sharp sagacity, and able 
to penetrate what I could not; then, again, 
he kept a large account with Shovelin, 
Wayte, and Shovelin, Major Hockin 
to say; and I knew not that a 
banker’s reserve is much deeper than his 
which, to my mind, was 
Sir 
Montague Hockin was of smuggling pedi- 
gree, and likely to be skillful in illicit runs 
of knowledge. 

However, in spite of all this uneasiness, 
not another word would I say to him about 
it, waiting rather for him to begin again 
upon it. But, though I waited and waited, 
as, perhaps, with any other person I scarcely 
could have done, he would not condescend 
to give me even another look about it. 


The sea will be as smooth as glass. 
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almost stronger proof than any thing 
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Disliking that gentleman more and more | 


for his supercilious conduct and certainty 
of subduing me, I naturally turned again to 
my good host and hostess. But here there 
was very little help or support to be obtain- 


When I perceived that the Major con- 
demned my simple behavior in London, and 


| (if I may speak it, as I said it to myself) 


ed at present. Major Hockin was laying | 


the foundations of “ The Bruntsea Assembly- 
Rooms, Literary Institute, Mutual Improve- 
ment Association, Lyceum, and Baths, from 
sixpence upward ;” while Mrs. Hockin had a 
hatch of “ White Sultans,” or, rather, a pro- 
longed sitting of eggs, fondly hoped to hatch 
at last, from having costso much, like a chick- 
en-hearted Conference. Much as I sorrowed 
at her disappointment—for the sitting cost 
twelve guineas—I could not feel quite guilt- 
less of a petty and ignoble smile, when, aft- 
er hoping against hope, upon the thirtieth 
day she placed her beautifully sound eggs 
in a large bowl of warm water, in which 
they floated as calmly as if their price was a 
penny a dozen. The poor lady tried to be- 
lieve that they were spinning with vitality ; 
but at last she allowed me to break one, and 
lo! it had been half boiled by the adver- 
tiser. ‘“‘This is very sad,” cried Mrs. Hock- 
in; and the patient old hen, who was come 
in a basket of hay to see the end of it, ech- 
oed with a cluck that sentiment. 

These things being so, I was left once 
more to follow my own guidance, which had 
seemed, in the main, to be my fortune ever 
since my father died. For one day Mr. 
Shovelin had appeared, to my great joy and 
comfort, as a guide and guardian; but, alas! 
for one day only. And, except for his good 
advice and kind paternal conduct to me, it 
seemed at present an unlucky thing that I 
had ever discovered him. Not only through 
deep sense of loss and real sorrow for him, 
but also because Major Hockin, however 
good and great and generous, took it unrea- 
sonably into his head that I threw him over, 
and threw myself (as with want of fine taste 
he expressed it) into the arms of the banker. 
This hurt me very much, and I felt that 
Major Hockin could never have spoken so 
hastily unless his hair had been originally 
red; and so it might be detected, even now. 
where it survived itself, though blanched 
where he brushed it into that pretentious 
ridge. Sometimes I liked that man, when 
his thoughts were large and liberal; but no 
sooner had he said a fine brave thing than 
he seemed to have an after-thought not to 
go too far with it; just as he had done about 
the poor robbed woman from the steerage 
and the young man who pulled out his 
guinea. I paid him for my board and lodg- 
ing, upon a scale settled by Uncle Sam him- 
self, at California prices; therefore I am 
under no obligation to conceal his foibles. 
But, take him altogether, he was good and 
brave and just, though unable, from absence 
of inner light, to be to me what Uncle Sam 
had been. 


“blew hot and cold” in half a minute—hot 
when I thought of any good things to be 
done, and cold as soon as he became the man 
to do them—also, when I remembered what 
a chronic plague was now at Bruntsea, in 
the shape of Sir Montague, who went to and 
fro, but could never be trusted to be far off, 
I resolved to do what I had long been think- 
ing of, and believed that my guardian, if he 
had lived another day, would have recom- 
mended. Iresolved to go and see Lord Cas- 


| tlewood, my father’s first cousin and friend 


in need. 

When I asked my host and hostess what 
they thought of this, they both declared that 
it was the very thing they were at the point 
of advising, which, however, they had for- 
borne from doing because I never took ad- 
vice. At this, as being such a great exag- 
geration, I could not help smiling seriously ; 
but I could not accept their sage opinion 
that, before I went to see my kinsman, I 
ought to write and ask his leave to do so. 
For that would have made it quite a rude 
thing to call, as I must still have done, if he 
should decline beforehand to receive me. 
Moreover, it would look as if I sought an 
invitation, while only wanting an interview. 
Therefore, being now full of money again, I 
hired the flyman who had made us taste 
the water, and taking train at Newport, and 
changing at two or three places as ordered, 
crossed many little streams, and came to a 
fair river, which proved to be the Thames 
itself, a few miles above Reading. 

In spite of all the larger lessons of travel, 
adventure, and tribulation, my heart was 
throbbing with some rather small feelings, 
as for the first time I drew near to the home 
of my forefathers. I should have been sor- 
ry to find it ugly or mean, or lying in a 
hole, or even modern or insignificant; and 
when none of these charges could be brought 
against it, I was filled with highly discred- 
itable pain that Providence had not seen fit 
to issue me into this world in the masculine 
form; in which case this fine property would, 
according to the rules of mankind, have been 
mine. However, I was very soon ashamed 
of such ideas, and sat down on a bank to 
dispel them with the free and fair view 
around me. 

The builder of that house knew well both 
where to place and how to shape it, so as 
not to spoil the site. It stood near the brow 
of a bosoming hill, which sheltered it, both 
with wood and clevice, from the rigor and 
fury of the north and east; while in front 
the sloping foreground widened its soft 
lap of green. In bays and waves of rolling 
grass, promontoried, here and there, by jut- 
ting copse or massive tree, and jotted now 
and then with cattle as calm as boats at 
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wnchor, the range of sunny upland fell to 
reedy fringe and clustered silence of 
Here the Thames, it 
jleasant bends of gentleness and courtesy, 


he 


eep river meadows. 
et with will of its own ways, being now a 
jlenteous river, spreads low music, and 
olds mirror to the and hills and 
elds, casting afar a broad still gleam, and 
the banks presenting tremulous infini- 
ude of flash. 

Now these things touched me all the 
nore because none of them belonged to me; 
ind, after thus trying to enlarge my views, I 
vot up with much better heart, and hurried 
on to have it over, whatever it might be. 
\ girl brought up in the real English way 
would have spent her last shilling to drive 
ip to the door in the fly at the station—a 
most sad machine—but I thought it no dis- 
grace to go in a more becoming manner. 

One scarcely ever acts up to the force of 
situation; and I went as quietly into that 
house as if it were Betsy Bowen’s. If any 
vody had been rude to me, or asked who I 
was, or a little thing of that sort, my spirit 
might have been up at once, and found, as 
usually happens then, good reason to go 
down afterward. But happily there was 
nothing of the kind. An elderly man, with- 
ut any gaudy badges, opened the door 
very quietly, and begged my pardon, before 
| spoke, for asking me to speak softly. It 
was one of his lordship’s very worst days, 
and when he was so, every sound seemed to 
reach him. I took the hint, and did not 
speak at all, but followed him over deep 
matting into a little room to which he 
showed me. And then I gave him a little 
note, written before I left Bruntsea, and 
asked him whether he thought that his 
master was well enough to attend to it. 

He looked at me in a peculiar manner, for 
he had known my father well, having served 
from his youth in the family; but he only 
asked whether my message was important. 
[ answered that it was, but that I would 
wait for another time rather than do any 
harm. But he said that, however ill his 
master was, nothing provoked him more 
than to find that any thing was neglected 
through it. And before I could speak again 
he was gone with my letter to Lord Castle- 
wood. 


woods 


—— 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
AT HOME. 


Some of the miserable, and I might say 
strange, things which had befallen me from 
time to time unseasonably, now began to 
their remembrance upon me. Such 
dark figures always seem to make the most of 
a hervous moment, when solid reason yields 
to fluttering fear and small 
There any body seems to lie, as a stranded 


force 


misgivings. 
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sailor lies, at the foot of perpendicular cliffs 
of most inhuman humanity, with all the 
world frowning down over the crest, and no 
one tothrow a rope down. Often and often 
had I felt this want of any one to help me, 
but the only way out of it seemed to be to do 
my best to help myself. 

Even now I had little hope, having been 
so often dashed, and knowing that my fa- 


| ther’s cousin possessed no share of my fa- 


ther’s strength. He might, at the utmost, 
give good advice, and help me with kind 
feeling; but if he wanted to do more, sure- 
But my 
short by a 
message that he would be glad to see me, 
and I followed the servant to the library. 
Here I found Lord Castlewood sitting in 
a high-backed chair, uncushioned and un- 
comfortable. When he saw me near him he 
got up and took my hand, and looked at 
me, and I was pleased to find his face well- 
meaning, brave, and generous. 


ly he might have tried ere now. 
thoughts about this were cut 


But even to 
rise from his chair was plainly no small ef. 
fort to him, and he leaned upon a staff or 
crutch as he offered me a small white hand. 

“Miss Castlewood,” he said, with a very 
weak yet clear and silvery voice, “ for many 
years I have longed in vain and sought in 
vain to hear of you. Ihave not escaped all 
self-reproach through my sense of want of 
energy; yet, such as I am, I have done my 
best, or I do my best to think so.” 

“T am sure you have,” I replied, without 
thinking, knowing his kindness to my fa- 
ther, and feeling the shame of my own hot 
words to Mr. Shovelin about him. “I owe 
you more gratitude than I can tell, for your 
goodness to my dear father. I am not come 
now to trouble you, but because it was my 
duty.” 

While I was speaking he managed to lead 
me, feebly as himself could walk, to a deep 
chair for reading, or some such use, whereof 
I have had few chances. And in every step 
and word and gesture I recognized that for- 
eign grace which true-born Britons are proud 
to despise on both sides of the Atlantic. 
And, being in the light, I watched him well, 
because I am not a foreigner. 

In the clear summer light of the wester- 
ing sun (which is better for accurate uses 
than the radiance of the morning) I saw a 
firm, calm face, which might in good health 
have been powerful—a face which might be 
called the moonlight image of my father’s. I 
could not help turning away to cry, and sus- 
picion fled forever. 

“My dear young cousin,” he said, as soon 
as I was fit to speak to, “ your father trust- 
ed me, and so must you. You may think 
that I have forgotten you, or done very lit- 
tle to find you out. It was no indifference, 
no forgetfulness: I have not able to 
work myself, and I have had very deep trou- 
ble of my ow a” 
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He leaned on his staff,and looked down 
at me, for I had sat down when thus over- 
come, and I knew that the forehead and 
eyes were those of a learned and intellect- 
ual man. How I knew this it is impossible 
to say, for I never had met with such a char- 
acter as this, unless it were the Abbé of 
Fléchon, when I was only fourteen years 
old, and valued his great skill in spinning a 
top tenfold more than all his deep learning. 
Lord Castlewood had long, silky hair, fall- 
ing in curls of silver gray upon either side 
of his beautiful forehead, and the gaze of his 
soft dark eyes was sad, gentle, yet penetra- 
ting. Weak health and almost constant 
pain had chastened his delicate features to 
an expression almost feminine, though firm 


thin lips and rigid lines showed masculine | 
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speaking strongly under challenge, though 
quite unresolved about such a thing before: 
“to live in the house where my father lived, 
and my mother and all of the family died; 
and from day to day to search every corner 
and fish up every bit of evidence, until I get 
hold of the true man at last, of the villai; 
who did it—who did it, and left my fathe: 


} and all the rest of us to be condemned an: 


will and fortitude. And when he spoke of | 


his own trouble (which, perhaps, he would 


I knew that he meant something even more 
grievous than bodily anguish. 


die for it.” 

“ Erema,” replied my cousin, as he ha 
told me now to call him, “you are too im 
petuous for such work, and it is wholly unfit 
for you. For such a task, persons of trained 
sagacity and keen observation are needed 
And after all these eighteen years, or nearly 
nineteen now it must be, there can not be 
any thing to discover there.” 

“ But if I like, may I go there, cousin, if 


| only to satisfy my own mind? I am miser- 
not have done except for consolation’s sake), | 


“Tt is hard,” he said, “ that you, so young | 


and healthy and full of high spirit as you 


are (unless your face belies you), should be- | 


gin the best years of your life, as common 
opinion puts such things, in such a cloud of 
gloom and shame.” 


| 


“There is no shame at all,” I answered; 


“and if there is gloom, I am used to that; 
and so was my father for years and years. 
What is my trouble compared with his ?” 

“ Your trouble is nothing when compared 
with his, so far as regards the mere weight 
of it; but he was a strong man to carry his 
load; you are a young and asensitive wom- 
an. The burden may even be worse for you. 
Now tell me all about yourself, and what 
has brought you to me.” 

His voice was so quiet and soothing that 
I seemed to rest beneath it. He had not 
spoken once of religion or the will of God, 
nor plied me at all with those pious allu- 
sions, which even to the reverent mind are 
like illusions when so urged. Lord Castle- 
wood had too deep a sense of the will of 
God to know what it is; and he looked at 
me wistfully as at one who might have worse 
experience of it. 

Falling happily under his influence, as his 
clear, kind eyes met mine, I told him every 
thing I could think of about my father and 
myself, and all I wanted to do next, and how 
my heart and soul were set upon getting to 
the bottom of every thing. And while I 
spoke with spirit, or softness, or, I fear, 
sometimes with hate, I could not help see- 
ing that he was surprised, but not wholly 
displeased, with my energy. And then, when 
all was exhausted, came the old question I 
had heard so often, and found so hard to an- 
swer 

“And what do you propose to do next, 
Erema ?” 

“To go to the very place itself,” I said, 


able now at Bruntsea, and Sir Montague 
Hockin wears me out.” 

“ Sir Montague Hockin!” Lord Castlewood 
exclaimed; “why, you did not tell me that 
he was there. Wherever he is, you should 
not be.” 

“T forgot to speak of him. He does not 
live there, but is continually to and fro for 
bathing, or fishing, or rabbit-shooting, o1 
any other pretext. And he makes the place 
very unpleasant to me, kind as the Major 
and Mrs. Hockin are, because I can never 


| make him out at all.” 


“ Do not try to do so,” my cousin answered, 
looking at me earnestly; “be content to 
know nothing of him, my dear. If you can 
put up with a very dull house, and a host 
who is even duller, come here and live with 
me, as your father would have wished, and 


| as I, your nearest relative, now ask and beg 


of you.” 

This was wonderfully kind, and for a mo- 
ment I felt tempted. Lord Castlewood be- 
ing an elderly man, and, as the head of our 
family, my natural protector, there could be 
nothing wrong, and there might be much 
that was good, in such an easy arrangement. 
But, on the other hand, it seemed to me that 
after this my work would languish. Liv- 
ing in comfort and prosperity under the roof 
of my forefathers, beyond any doubt | 
should begin to fall into habits of luxury, to 
take to the love of literature, which I knew 
to be latent within me, to lose the clear, 
strong, practical sense of the duty for which 
I, the last of seven, was spared, and in some 
measure, perhaps, by wanderings and by 
hardships, fitted. And then I thought of my 
host’s weak health, continual pain (the signs 
of which were hardly repressed even while 
he was speaking), and probably also his se- 
cluded life. Was it fair to force him, by vir- 
tue of his inborn kindness and courtesy, to 
come out of his privileges and deal with me, 
who could not altogether be in any place a 
mere nobody? And so I refused his offer. 
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‘Tam very much obliged to you indeed,” 
‘but I think you might be sorry for 
I will come and stop with you every 
and then, when your health is better, 
-ou ask me. But to live here altogeth- 
ild not do; I should like it too well, 

lo nothing else.” 
Perhaps you are right,” he replied, with 
r of one who cares little for any thing, 
h is to me the most melancholy thing, 
yorse than any distress almost; “ you 
very young, my dear, and years should 
owed to pass before you know what 
grown sorrow is. You have had enough, 
vour age, of it. You had better not live 
this house; itis not a house for cheerful- 


‘Then if I must neither live here nor at 
Bruntsea,” I asked, with sudden remon- 
strance, feeling as if every body desired to 

quit of me or to worry me, * to what 
in all the world am I to go, unless it 

s back to America? I will go at once to 

Shoxford, and take lodgings of my own.” 

“Perhaps you had better wait a little 
while,” Lord Castlewood answered, gently, 
“although I would much rather have you 

t Shoxford than where you are at present. 
But please to remember, my good Erema, 
it you can not go to Shoxford all alone. 

[ have a most faithful and trusty man—the 

e who opened the door to you. He has 

n here before his remembrance. He dis- 
dains me still as compared with your father. 
Will you have him to superintend you? I 

ircely see how you can do any good, but 

you do go, you must go openly, and as 
yur father’s daughter.” 

“T have no intention whatever of going 

any other way, Lord Castlewood; but 
pe rhaps,” I continued, “it would be as well 

) make as little stir as possible. Of an En- 
lish village I know nothing but the little I 
ve seen at Bruntsea, but there they make 
i very great fuss about any one who comes 
down with a man-servant.” 

“To be sure,” replied my cousin, with a 

e; “they would not be true Britons oth- 
rwise. Perhaps you would do better with- 


out Stixon; but of course you must not go 
lone. Could you by any means persuade 
your old nurse Betsy to go with you ?” 

“How good of you to think of it!—how 
wise you are!” I really could not help say- 
ing, as I gazed at his delicate and noble face. 
‘I am sure that if Betsy can come, she will; 
though of course she must be compensated 
well for the waste all her lodgers will make 
of it. They are very wicked, and eat most 
dreadfully if she even takes one day’s holi- 
day. What do you think they even do? 
She has told me with tears in her eyes of it. 
rhey are all allowed a pat of butter, a pen- 
ny roll, and two sardines for breakfast. No 
sooner do they know that her back is turn- 
ed—” 


“Erema!” cried my cousin, with some sur 
prise; and being so recalled, I was ashamed 
But I never could help taking interest in 
very little things indeed, until my own com 
mon-sense, or somebody else, came to tell m« 
what a child I was. However, I do believe 
that Uncle Sam liked me all the better for 
this fault. 

“My dear, I did not mean to blame you,” 
Lord Castlewool said, most kindly ; “ it must 
be a great relief for you to look on at other 
people. But tell me—or rather, since you 
have told me almost every thing you know 

let me, if only in one way I can help you, 
help you at least in that way.” 

Knowing that he must mean money, I de- 
clined, from no false pride, but a set resolve 
to work out my work, if possible, through 
my own resources. But I promised to ap- 
ply to him at once if scarcity should again 
befall me, as had happened lately. And then 
I longed to ask him why he seemed to have 
so low an opinion of Sir Montague Hockin. 
That question, however, I feared to put, be- 
cause it might not be a proper one, and also 
because my cousin had spoken in a very 
strange tone, as if of some private dislike or 
reserve on that subject. Moreover, it was 
too evident that I had tried his courtesy 
long enough. From time to time pale shades 
of bodily pain, and then hot flushes, had flit- 
ted across his face, like clouds on a windy 
summer evening. And more than once he 
had glanced at the time-piece, not to hurry 
me, but as if he dreaded its announcements. 
It was a beautiful clock, and struck with a 
silvery sound every quarter of an hour. Anda 
now, as I rose to say good-by, to catch my 
evening train, it struck a quarter to five, and 
my cousin stood up, with his weight upon 
his staff, and looked at me with an inexpress- 
ible depth of weary misery. 

“T have only a few minutes left,” he said, 
“during which I can say any thing. My 
time is divided into two sad parts: the time 
when I am capable of very little, and the 
time when I am capable of nothing; and the 
latter part is twice the length of the other. 
For sixteen hours of every day, far better 
had I be dead than living, so far as our own 
little insolence may judge. But I speak of 


it onl 


y to excuse bad manners, and perhaps 
I show worse by doing so. I shall not be 
able to see you again until to-morrow morn- 
ing. Do not go; they will arrange all that. 
Send a note to Major Hockin by Stixon’s 
boy. Stixon and Mrs. Price will see to you 
comfort, if those who are free from pain re- 
quire any other comfort. Forgive me; I did 
not mean to be rude. Sometimes I can not 
help giving way.” 

Less enviable than the poorest slave, Lord 
Castlewood sank upon his hard stiff chair, 
and straightened his long narrow hands 
upon his knees, and set his thin lips in 
straight blue lines. Each hand was as rigid 
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as the ivory handle of an umbrella or walk- 
ing-stick, and his lips were like clamped 
wire. This was his regular way of prepar- 
ing for the onset of the night, so that no 
erimace, no ery, no moan, or other token of 
fierce agony should be wrung from him. 

“My lord will catch it stiff to-night,” said 
Mr. Stixon, who came as I rang, and then 
led me away to the drawing-room; “he al- 
ways have it ten times worse after any talk- 
ing or any thing to upset him like. And so, 
then, miss—excuse a humble servant—did 
{ understand from him that you was the 
Captain’s own daughter ?” 

“Yes; but surely your master wants you 

he is in such dreadful pain. Do please 
to go to him, and do something.” 

“There is nothing to be done, miss,” Stix- 
on answered, with calm resignation; “he is 
bound to stay so for sixteen hours, and then 
he eases off again. But bless my heart, miss 

excuse me in your presence—his lordship 
is thoroughly used to it. It is my certain 
knowledge that for seven years now he has 
never had seven minutes free from pain— 
seven minutes all of a heap, I mean. Some 
do say, miss, as the Lord doeth every thing 
according to His righteousness, that the rea- 
son is not very far to seek.” 

I asked him what he meant, though I 
ought, perhaps, to have put a stop to his 
loquacity; and he pretended not to hear, 
which made me ask him all the more. 

“A better man never lived than my lord,” 
he answered, with a little shock at my mis- 
prision; “but it has been said among cen- 
soorous persons that nobody ever had no 
luck as came in suddenly to a property and 
a high state of life on the top of the heads 
of a family of seven.” 

“What a poor superstition!” I cried, 
though I was not quite sure of its being a 
wicked one. “But what is your master’s 
malady, Stixon? Surely there might be 
something done to relieve his violent pain, 
even if there is no real cure for it ?” 

“No, miss, nothing can be done. The doc- 
tors have exorced themselves. They tried 
this, that, and the other, but nature only 
flew worse against them. ’Tis a thing as 
was never heard of till the Constitooshon 
was knocked on the head and to pieces by 
the Reform Bill. And though they couldn’t 
cure it, they done what they could do, miss. 
They discovered a very good name for it— 
they christened it the ‘New-rager!’” 


—_——_@——_— 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
LORD CASTLEWOOD. 

InN the morning, when I was. called again 
to see my afflicted cousin—Stixon junior 
having gladly gone to explain things for 
me at Bruntsea—little as I knew of any 
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bodily pain (except hunger, or thirst, or 
weariness, and once in my life a headache), 
I stood before Lord Castlewood with a def 
erence and humility such as I had neve; 
felt before toward any human being. Not 
only because he bore perpetual pain in the 
two degrees of night and day—the day bx 

ing dark and the night jet-black—without 
a murmur or an evil word; not only becauss 
through the whole of this he had kept his 
mind clear and his love of knowledge bright; 
not even because he had managed, like Job, 
to love God through the whole of it. Al 

these were good reasons for very great and 
very high respect of any man; and when 
there was no claim whatever on his part to 
any such feeling, it needs must come. But 
when I learned another thing, high respect 
at once became what might be called deep 
reverence. And this came to pass in a sim- 
ple and, as any one must confess, quite in- 
evitable way. 

It was not to be supposed that I could sit 
the whole of my first evening in that house 
without a soul to speak to. So far as my 
dignity and sense of right permitted, I wor 
out Mr. Stixon, so far as he would go, not 
asking him any thing that the very worst- 
minded person could call “inquisitive,” but 
allowing him to talk, as he seemed to like 
to do, while he waited upon me, and alter 
nately lamented my hapless history and my 
hopeless want of taste. 

“Ah, your father, the Captain, now, he 
would have knowed what this is! You've 
no right to his eyes, Miss Erma, without his 
tongue and palate. No more of this, miss! 
and done for you a-purpose! Well, cook 
will be put out, and no mistake! I bette: 
not let her see it go down, anyhow.” And 
the worthy man tearfully put some dainty 
by, perhaps without any view to his own 
supper. 

“Lord Castlewood spoke to me about a 
Mrs. Price—the housekeeper, is she not?” I 
asked at last, being so accustomed to like 
what I could get, that the number of dishes 
wearied me. 

“Oh yes, miss,” said Stixon, very shortly, 
as if that description exhausted Mrs. Price. 

“Tf she is not too busy, I should like to 
see her as soon as these things are all taken 
away. I mean if she is not a stranger, and 
if she would like to see me.” 

“No new-comers here,” Mr. Stixon replied; 
“we all works our way up regular, the same 
as my lad is beginning for to do. New-fan- 


| gled ways is not accepted here. We puts 
| the reforming spirits scrubbing of the steps 
| till their knuckles is cracked and their knees 
|like a bean. The old lord was the man for 


discipline—your grandfather, if you please, 
miss. He catched me when I were about 
that high—” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Stixon; but would he 
have encouraged you to talk as you so very 
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llv talk to me, instead of answering a 


estion ?’ 
I thought that poor Stixon would have 
ipset by this, and was angry with my- 
f rr saving it; but instead of being hurt, 
vy smiled and touched his forehead. 
‘Well, now, you did remind me uncom- 
I could have heard 
ld lord speak almost, though he were 
vs harsh and distant. And as I was 
for to say, he catched me fifty years 


n of him then, miss. 


gone next Lammas-tide; a pear-tree of an 
rly sort it was; you may see the very tree 
you please to stand here, miss, though the 
years 1S quite altered now, and scarcely fit 
eat. Well, I was running ofi with my 
chock-full, miss 
“Please to keep that story for another 
time,” I said; “I shall be most happy to hear 
then. But I have a particular wish, if you 
nlease, to see Mrs. Price before dark, unless 
here is any good reason why I should not.” 
“Oh no, Miss Erma, no reason atall. Only 
please to bear in mind, miss, that she is a 
oorous woman. She is that jealous, and I 


ap 


night say forward 

“Then she is capable of speaking for her- 
self.” 

“You are right, miss, there, and no mis- 
take. She can speak for herself and for fif- 
ty others—words enough, I mean, for all of 

hem 3ut I would not have her know for 
ill the world that I said it.” 

“Then if you do not send her to me at 
mee, the first thing I shall do will be to tell 
her.” 

“Oh no, miss, none of your family would 
do that; that never has been done anony- 
mous.” 

I assured him that my threat was not in 
earnest, but of pure impatience. And hav- 
ng no motive but downright jealousy for 
ceeping Mrs. Price from me, he made up his 
nind at last to let her come. But he told me 
to be careful what I said ; I must not expect 
t to be at all like talking to himself, for 
instance. 

The housekeeper came up at last, by dint 
f my persistence, and she stopped in the 
doorway and made me a courtesy, which put 
me out of countenance, for nobody ever does 
that in America, and scarcely any one in En- 
gland now, except in country-dancing. In- 
stead of being as described by Stixon, Mrs. 
Price was of a very quiet, sensible, and re- 
spectful kind. She was rather short, but 
looked rather tall, from her even walk and 
way of carrying her head. Her figure was 
neat, and her face clear-spoken, with straight 
pretty eyebrows, and calm bright eyes. I felt 
that I could tell her almost any thing, and 
she would think before she talked of it. 
And in my strong want of some woman to 
advise with—Betsy Bowen being very good 
but very narrow, and Mrs. Hockin a mere 
echo of the Major until he contradicted her, 
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and Suan Isco, with her fine, large views, 
five thousand miles out of sight just now 

this was a state of things to enhance the 
value of any good countenance feminine. 

At any rate, I was so glad to see her that, 
being still ungraduated in the steps of rank 
(though beginning to like a good footing 


there), I ran up and took her by both hands. 


and fetched her out of her grand courtesy 


and into a low chair. At this she was sur- 
prised, as one quick glance showed; and she 
thought me, perhaps, what is called in En 


gland “an impulsive creature.” This put 
me again upon my dignity, for I never have 
been in any way like that, and I clearly pei 
ceived that she ought to understand a little 
more distinctly my character. 

It is easy to begin with this intention, but 
very hard indeed to keep it up when any 
body of nice ways and looks is sitting with 
a proper deferential power of listening, and 
liking one’s young ideas, which multiply and 
magnify themselves at each demand. So 
after some general talk about the weather, 
the country, the house, and so on, we came 
to the people of the house, or at any rate 
the chief person. And I asked her a few 
quiet questions about Lord Castlewood’s 
health and habits, and any thing else she 
might like to tell me. For many things had 
seemed to me a little strange and out of 
the usual course, and on that account wor 
thy to be spoken of without common curios- 
ity. Mrs. Price told me that there were 
many things generally divulged and credit 
ed, which therefore lay in her power to com- 
municate without any derogation from her 
office. Being pleased with these larger words 
(which I always have trouble in pronoun- 
cing), I asked her whether there was any 
thing else. And she answered yes, but un- 
happily of a nature to which it was scarcely 
desirable to allude in my presence. I told 
her that this was not satisfactory, and I 
might say quite the opposite; that having 
“ alluded” to whatever it might be, she was 
bound to tell me all about it. That I had 
lived in very many countries, in all of which 
wrong things continually went on, of which 
I continually heard just in that sort of way 
and nomore. Enough to make one uncom- 
fortable, but not enough to keep one in- 
structed and vigilant as to things that ought 
to be avoided. Upon this she yielded either 
to my arguments or to her own dislike of 
unreasonable silence, and gave me the fol- 
lowing account of the misfortunes of Lord 
Castlewood : 

Herbert William Castlewood was the third 
son of Dean Castlewood, a younger brother 
of my grandfather, and was born in the 
year 1806. He was older, therefore, than my 
father, but still (even before my father’s 
birth, which provided a direct heir) there 
were many lives betwixt him and the fam- 
ily estates. And his father, having as yet no 
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promotion in the Church, found it hard to | gether. And in Italy my father must hay; 


ring up his children. The eldest son got a | found him, as related by Mr. Shovelin, and 
commission in the army, and the second en- | there received kindness and comfort in his 
trouble, if trouble so deep could be com- 
1 bank at Bristol—not at all the sort of life | forted. 


tered the navy, while Herbert was placed in 

ch he would have chosen. But being of | Now I wondered and eagerly yearned ti 
i gentle, unselfish nature, as well as a weak | know whether my father, at such a time, an 
constitution, he put up with his state in life, 


in such a state of loneliness, might not hav: 
nd did his best to give satisfaction. 


been led to impart to his cousin and host 

and protector the dark mystery which lay 

at the bottom of his own conduct. Knowin 

how resolute and stern he was, and doubt 

less then imbittered by the wreck of lov: 

and life, I thought it more probable that he oo 
had kept silence even toward so near a re] } 

ative, especially as he had seen very littl 
England. His two elder brothers happened | of his cousin Herbert till he had found him 
hen to be at home, Major and Commander |thus. Moreover, my grandfather and the 
Castlewood, each of whom had seen very | Dean had spent little brotherly love on each 
hard service, and found it still harder slav- | other, having had a life-long feud about 

ery tomake both ends meet, although bach- | copy-hold furze brake of nearly three-quar 
elors. But, returning full of glory, they 


his calm courage generally has its re- 
ward, and in the year 1842, not very long 
before the death of my grandfather at Shox- 
ford, Mr. Herbert Castlewood, being well- 
connected, well-behaved, diligent, and pleas- 
ng, obtained a partnership in the firm, which 
vas, perhaps, the foremost in the west of 


ters of an acre, as Betsy remembered to hav 
found one thing harder still, and that was | heard her master say. 

to extract any cash from their father, the To go on, however, with what Mrs. Price 
highly venerated Dean, who in that respect, | was saying. 
if in no other, very closely resembled the | 
head of the family. Therefore these brave 


She knew scarcely any thing 
about my father, because she was too young 
at that time to be called into the counsels 
men resolved to go and see their Bristol | of the servants’ hall, for she scarcely was 
brother, to whom they were tenderly attach- | thirty-five yet, as she declared, and she cer- 
ed, and who now must have money enough | tainly did not look forty. But all about the 
ind to spare. So they wrote to their brother | present Lord Castlewood she knew bette: 
o meet them on the platform, scarcely be- 





than any body else, perhaps, because she had 
ieving that they could be there in so short | been in the service of his wife, and, indeed, 
a time from London; for they never had | her chief attendant. Then, having spoken a 
travelled by rail before; and they set forth | of her master’s wife, Mrs. Price caught her 
in wonderful spirits, and laughed at the! self up, and thenceforth called her only his 
strange, giddy rush of the travelling, and | “lady.” 
made bets with each other about punctual Mr. Herbert Castlewood, who had minded 
time (for trains kept much better time while | his business for so many years, and kept 
new ), and, as long as they could time it, they | himself aloof from ladies, spending all his 
kept time to a second. 3ut, sad to relate, leisure in good literature, at this time of life 
they wanted no chronometers when they ar- | and in this state of health (for the shock he 
rived at Bristol, both being killed at a blow, | had received struck inward), fell into an ac- 
with their watches still going, and a smile | cident tenfold worse—the fatal accident of 
on their faces. For the train had run into) love. And this malady raged the more pow- 
» wall of Bath stone, and several of the pas- | erfully with him on account of breaking out 
sengers were killed. so late in life. In one of the picture-gal- 
The sight of his two brothers carried out | leries at Florence, or some such place, Mrs. 
like this, after so many years of not seeing | Price declared, he met with a lady who made 
them, was too much for Mr. Herbert Castle- | all the pictures look cold and dull and dead 
vood’s nerves, which always had been del-| to him. A lovely young creature she must 
cate. And he shivered all the more from | have been (as even Mrs. Price, who detested 
reproach of conscience, having made up his her, acknowledged), and to the eyes of a ' 
mind not to lend them any money, as a prac- learned but not keen man as good as lovely. ! 
tical banker was compelled todo. And from. My father was gone to look after me, and 
that very moment he began to feel great fetch me out of England, but even if he had 
pain. been there, perhaps he scarcely could have 
Mrs. Price assured me that the doctors all | stopped it; for this Mr. Castlewood, although 
greed that nothing but change of climate | so quiet, had the family fault of tenacity. 
could restore Mr. Castlewood’s tone and sys- Mrs. Price, being a very steady person, 
tem, and being full of art (though so simple, | with a limited income, and enough to do, 
as she said, which she could not entirely was inclined to look down upon the state of 
reconcile), he set off for Italy, and there he mind in which Mr. Castlewood became in- 
stopped, with the good leave of his partners, | volved. She was not there at the moment, 
being now valued highly as heir to the Dean, of course, but suddenly sent for when all 
who was known to have put a good trifle to- | was settled ; nevertheless, she found out aft- 
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ird how it began from her master’s man, 
he had And 
<itchen-garden at Castlewood no ram- 

yuld while lived. I 
| her whether she had no pity, no sym 
feeling, and could 
Mrs. Price if she never had 
uch sentiments. But she said that 
ly called her “ Mistress” on account 
wuthority, and she never had been 
iwnh to the aX, 


asked 


oh what for dinner. in 


she allow she 


no f how she 


he 
me 


though many 

marriage. And what 

seen of matrimony led her far 

m it. I was sorry to hear her say this, 

y ind felt damped, till I thought that the 
rid was not all alike. 

rl 

re than a bargain for a pound of tallow 

Mr. Herbert | 

nt and persistent, was kept off and on fo1 


opposite s¢ 


in she 


away 


ien she told me, just as if it were no 


dles, how Castlewood, pa- 
t least two years by the mother of his sweet 
1. How the old lady held a balance in 
mind as to the likelihood of his succes- 


n, trying, through English friends, to find 


value and the course of property. Of 
it nation she was, Mrs. Price could not 
, and only knew that it must be a bad 


She called herself the Countess of Ix- 
is truly pronounced in English; and 
really was of good family too, so far as 
And her daughter’s 
ie was Flittamore, not according to the 
ht spelling, perhaps, but pronounced with 
proper accent. 


foreigner can be. 





Flittamore herself did not seem to care, 
ling to what Mrs. Price had been told, 


t left herself wholly in her mother’s hands, 


COTE 


eing sure of her beauty still growing upon 
r, and desiring to have it admired and 
used. 
vays had about her sometimes made her 
But, alas! 
e€ was not quite wise enough for this, with 
ll that he had read and learned and seen. 
Therefore, when it was reported from Spain 


And the number of foreigners she 


eal lover nearly give her up. 


hat my father had been kilied by bandits 
he truth being that he was then in Greece 
the Countess at last consented to the mar- 
ive of her daughter with Herbert Castle- 
vood, and even seemed to press it forward 
And the hap- 
y couple set forth upon their travels, and 
Mrs. Price was sent abroad to wait upon the 


ir some reasons of her own. 


aay, 

lor a few months they seemed to get 

very well, Flittamore showing much af- 

fection for her husband, whose age was a 
ile 

vas entirely wrapped up in her, and labor 

d that be 
rthy to compare with those more visible. 


yn 
more than her own doubled, while he 


the graces of her mind might 
But her spiritual face and most sweet po 
tic eyes were vivid with bodily brilliance 
She had neither to 
nor heart to 


mind enough 
to 


one, 


earn, enough pretend 
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It is out of inv power to descr be such 
things, even if it were my dut o do so 
which, happily, it has never been; more 


over, Mrs. Price, in what 
] 


and 


she told me, exer- 


cised a just 
that Mr. Castle 


with in six 


strict Enough 


reserve 
Life 


vood’s wedded 


months and three 





Castlewood, as she would be called, though 
my father still was living and his usin 
disclaimed the title way she ran from 
some dull German place, after a very stiff 
lesson in poetry, and with her ran off a 
young Englishman, the present Sir Mon- 
tague Hockin. He was Mr. Hockin then, 
and had not a half-penny of his own; but 


Flittamore met that difficulty by robbing 
her husband to his last farthing 
his had happened about twelve years 


plac ed at the school 


after I w: 
in Languedoc, 


back, soon is 
to which I was taken so ear 
all about it. 
But it might have been better for poor F lit- 
if had 


steady place like that, with sisters 


ly in life that I almost forget 


tamore she been brought up at a 


and la 
dies of retreat, to teach her the proper de 
scription of her duties to mankind. Iseem 
ed 


quite enough, 


now in my own mind to condemn he! 


feeling how hus- 


but 


hel 
Price 


even further, and became quite indignant 


band must have been; went 
that any one should pity her. 
“A hussy! 


she exclaimed, 


a hussy! a poppet of a hussy! 
than her 


would [| 


with greater power 


quiet face could indicate; “never 


look at her. Speak never so, Miss Castle 
wood, My lord is the very best of all men, 
and she has made him what he is. rhe 
pity she deserves is to be trodden undex 


foot, as I saw them do in Naples.” 


After all the I had 


rough peopie, I scarcely could 


passion seen among 


help trem- 


bling at the depth of wrath dissembled 
and firmly controlled in calm clear eyes 
under very steadfast eyebrows. It was 
plain that Lord Castlewood had, at any 
rate, the gift of being loved by his de- 
pendents. 

“T hope that he took it aright!” I cried, 


catching some of her indignation; 
that he cast her 
a sigh for such a cruel creature 

“ He 


swered, sadly ; 


‘] hope 
to the winds, without even 


was not strong enough,” she an- 


“his bodily health was not 
From childhood he 
partly crippled and spoiled in his nerves by 


equal to it. had been 


an accident. And the shock of that sight 
at Bristol flew to his weakness, and was too 
much for him. And now this third and 
worst disaster, coming upon him where his 
best hope lay, and at such a time of life, 
took him altogether off his legs. And off 
his head too, 1 might almost say, miss; for, 
instead of blaming her, he put the fault en- 
tirely upon himself. At his time of lifé, and 


he should not have mar- 
| 


virl : how could 


in such poor health, 


ried a bright he ever 


young 
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hope to make her happy? That was how 
he looked at lt, when he should have sent 
constables after her.” 

“And what became of her—the mindless 
animal, to forsake so good and great a man? 
I do hope she was punished, and that vile 
man too.” 

‘She was, Miss Castlewood; but he was 
not; at least he has not received justice 
vet. But he will, he will, he will, miss. 
The treacherous thief! And my lord re- 
ceived him as a young fellow-countryman 
under a clond, and lent him money, and 
saved him from starving; for he had broken 
with his father and was running from his 
ereditors.” 

* Tell me no more,” I said; “not another 
word. It is my fate to meet that—well, 
that gentleman—almost every day. And 
he, and he—oh, how thankful I am to have 
found out all this about him!” 

The above will show why, when I met my 
father’s cousin on the following morning— 


with his grand, calm face, as benevolent as 
if he had passed a night of luxurious rest 
instead of sleepless agony—I knew myself 
to be of a lower order in mind and soul and 
heart than his; a small, narrow, passionate 
girl, in the presence of a large, broad-sight- 
ed, and coripassionate man. 

I threw myself altogether on his will; 
for, when I trust, I trust wholly. And, un- 
der his advice, I did not return with any 
rash haste to Bruntsea, but wrote in dis- 
charge of all duty there; while Mrs. Price, a 
clear and steadfast woman, was sent to Lon- 
don to see Wilhelmina Strouss. These two 


must have had very great talks together, | 


and, both being zealous and faithful, they 
came to many misunderstandings. How- 
ever, on the whole, they became very honest 
friends, and sworn allies at last, discover- 
ing more, the more they talked, people 
against whom they felt a common and just 
enmity. 


LA FESTA DELLO STATUTO. 
[HE sunset heavens are all aglow, 
Trumpets are blown and roses blow, 

And gales of fragrance and melody flow 

Round aloes and palms of the Pincian, 
Where a brilliant Corso seems to grow 
In endless procession, rolling slow 
Through the populous garden, to and fro, 

Over against the Vatican, 

Whose vast white silence thunders No, 
And smites, a self-imprisoned woe, 
In the face of the Romans’ holiday show. 

Beyond, on the ridge Janiculan, 
Umbrella pines in funereal row 
Frown darkly, and infinite shadows throw 
On the level light. Like a halo of snow, 
In tinge the mid-ribbon of a rainbow, 

Above yon dome metropolitan 


A cloud-ring floats; in the nave below 
A worshiper, licking the floor, doth go 


On his knees to kiss bronze Peter’s toe— 


Religion groveling in dust, as though 
An Ariel sunk to a Caliban! 


Ere evening glides into the gloam, 


Through the Villa Medici’s sombre bloom 
To the crest of the Mountain of Gardens clom! 


Lo! the whole circuit Aurelian! 

How martyrs’ dust from the catacomb 

Blossoms in many a swelling dome, 

More richly gilt by the sunset’s chrome— 

High altar, perchance, an Apostle’s tomb, 

The outside steps a beggar’s home— 

Far as the desolate Ceelian, 

And the statues tossed in air like foam 
From the roof of the lordly Lateran! 
The gods are dethroned in the Pantheon ; 

But ruinous walls, like the crumbling loom 

Of a once world-shaking thunder-boom, 

Crop, here and there, out of Casar’s Rome 
And the grandeur that was Republiean. 


From Flaminian gate to the Aventine, 
From the Borgo to the Quirinal, 

In Campus Martius, on Esquiline, 

And the Trastevere—bell and shrine— 
Towers the Rome Pontifical ; 

With the Bambino, a doll benign, 

Miraculous cure in its jewel shine, 


| On the seat of Jeve Capitoline. 


Sut Rome still rules Imperial 
In the region of the Palatine. 


| But a boulevard lords it, lofty and fine 


In insolence of youth, on the Viminal. 


Musing, I watch the sun decline, 
Revealing a golden thread of brine 
Beyond the Campagna’s sea-like line, 
Till in that Hesperian burial 
The day with its thoughts has gone to join 
The ages dead and the ghosts divine 
Of the men of the Forum and Capitol. 
But, land of brotherly palm and pine! 
Land of the olive and the vine! 
Land of Latin and Sabine! 
A future of glowing hope is thine; 
For a Star in the East ethereal, 
The Star of Liberty, thine and mine, 
Pours light in a joyous flood, like wine, 
|To the weary watchers for a sign— 
| New-risen o’er snowy Apennine 
On the Rome of Victor Emanuel. 


‘Tis night, but the city is noisy and gay 
| With crowds on crowds that mingle and flow— 
An under-sweep of majestic sway 
From the past, heard near and far away, 
The voices of yore and of yesterday— 
To the Tiber; and, lo! the girondola, 
In fiery fantasies of display, 
On the Castle of Saint Angelo! 
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THE WHEELER 

SURVEY IN NEVADA. 

TPVHE seal of Nevada is a fair epitome 

| of the geographical resources of that 

1 State. The plow and the scythe by the 

sheaf of wheat in the foreground are aban- 
doned apparently, but the reduction mills 

the right of the picture, the mine in the | propelling a car-load 

ft, and the little man in silhouette, who is|of ore along the 





trestle-work, are in 

full operation. The 

mountains in thé ens csscans NEAR REERALD 
rear, behind which BAY. 

the sun is taking 

himself in splendid flashes, are sharply ser 
rated, and, what is most characteristic, no 
silvery reach of river, nor mirror of lake, 
nor oasis of verdure, is to be seen. There 
are rivers and lakes in the State, to be sure, 
but they seem to be tentative on nature’s 
part, and not one of them finds an outlet 
to sea, nor contributes a drop to any other 
stream hurrying to that great reservoir 
The soil puts desolation in a stronger light 
It dries up all the water it receives; two 
large rivers disappear in it, and still it is 
fallow, irresponsive, and discouraging. 
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Phe overland train from the East leaves 
Ogden at sunset, when the cordon of mount- 
1ins is flushed with the waning palpita- 
tions of tiery light, when all the farms of 
the Salt Lake Valley are looking their best, 
aud when the orchards, corn fields, and pas- 
tures are sweet with content. The Mor 
mons may have a very gloomy side to their 
history, but their severest critic must allow 
that their industrial progress has been won- 
derful, that they have done more with less 
at their command than most other colonists 
in the West, and that their Territory super- 
ficially is nothing but a credit to them. 

On the next morning we have crossed 
the boundary of Utah, and are in Nevada, 
and leaves, grass, aud the pungent scent of 
alluvial earth are unsubstantial memories to 
us. There is space and no atmosphere, soil 
and no verdure, mountains and no inspira- 
tion; the sky has no fleck in its glassy blue ; 


’ 


the ernsted land crumbles to dust under the 
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lifie and beneficent mother, and this is fruit 
less, oppressive, and wholly unattractiv: 
But it is of just such a soil, environed }) 
just such mountains, that the greater pai 
of Nevada is formed; and the inhabitants 
with a frankness of nomenclature that 
none too common among far Western pe 
ple, recognize the sterility of their count: 
and call it “the Desert State.” 

The most wearisome day of the sev: 
which the overland journey takes is sper 
in traversing the breadth of the State; an 
except at Humboldt, a little station midwa 
in the desert, where irrigation has forced 
patch of green, the pines of the Sierras ar 
the first signs of fertility met with. Eve) 
the eastern slopes of the Sierras, of whic] 
the pines are as much a part in the popula 
idea as the spray is a part of the sea, ar 
wofully barren, and for thirty miles sout] 
of the Central Pacific Railway the salient 
features of the country are maroon-colored 
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feet, and nourishes no heartier growth than 
the sickly artemisia; the mountains are hot 
and bare. What blight, or drought, or unfin- 
ished process of nature has left such a blot 
as this on the earth? It hardly seems to 
be the earth at ail, for the earth is a pro- 


mountains, with weird abutments of detri 
tus, yellow plains, and occasional erosions 
of rock, which divert us by the mad fanci 
fulness of their design. 

Carson, the capital of the State, is called 
after the celebrated path-finder, who first 
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sed the Sierras in 1833, and again in 1846 was detailed for service with one of the lat- 


i the pertinacious General J.C. Fremont. ter, and proposes to embody his experiences 





' i busy little city of about four thou- in this article. 
nhabitants, with several large brick The “methods of Lieutenant Wheeler's 
stone buildings, including the Capitol work are in themselves worthy of attention, 
he United States Mint; the streets are and of course they are very different fron 
ered with willows and aspens, and the those of the ordinary land surveyor; for 
ses are pretty and bome like. In faet, while the latter has an inch to delineate. the 
son individualizes itself among the small- former, who is not local but geographical 
ties of the Pacific coast in the impres- has a hundred square yards. The level 
s of a stranger by its many home-like chain, and tally pins are left at home, and 
; ialities. It bends now and then into a the basis of the work is the transit, or the 
spicious “corner,” but the evil-appearing odolite, with acompass attachment; instead 
oon is an almost unavoidable adjunct of of the level, the cistern barometer is used 
i “Ss new Western settlements. <A frequent in ascertaining elevations, and instead of 
trade-mark of the merchants is the big griz- the chain or stadia, the odometer wheel is 
of the Pioneer Society, and the claims the means of mensuration. 
various advertisers are emphasized by The odometer proper is a dial attached to 
fact that they are pioneers. the wheel, the revolutions of which it r 
No insignia of star, cross, or garter that cords, and as a certain number of revolu 
ilty can confer upon its favorites is more tions make a mile—exactly how many is 
tent abroad, by-the-way, than the badge found by running the wheel over a chain 
d patent of the Pioneer Society are in| measured mile—a little sum in division is 
Nevada and in California. To have shared all that is necessary to show the distance 
vicissitudes of the early adventurers, travelled from day to day. 
ho, by wagon train across the plains and A picture of an odometer accompanies 
iigrant ship around Cape Horn, came to this article, but the drawing gives no idea 
e country at the beck of the first gold ex- of the strange feats of which the machine is 
tement, to be able to pin upon one’s breast capable. To see the odometer on a steep 
little silver “grizzly” with which the mountain trail is better fun than a cirens; 
} ociety distinguishes its members, is a priv- as it wobbles along a good road, it excites 
ve that elevates its possessors to a peer- the curiosity and conjectures of the natives, 
ve, and secures exemption for them from to whom the one wheel without a body is the 
| e tests that measure the conduct of oth- acme of ludicrous uselessness ; but on a pre 
4 rmen. An appalling number of thriftless cipitous path, strewn with enormous bow] 
e’er-do-wells, chronically threadbare and ders and netted with chaparral, it shows the 
jandly impudent, claim consideration on infinite possibilities of its motions. At one 
no ground but that self-interest brought moment it bounds from the ground and saws 
them to Nevada fifteen or twenty years be- the air; then it swings over the rider’s head, 
fore the mass of the population had arrived; and assumes the appearance of a patent 
ind though the people are guarded enough hair-brushing machine of unusual propor 
iwainst imposition ip most instances, to say tions; and in extreme instances it reverses 
of any plausible old humbug, “ He is a pio- its normal motions entirely, and is propelled 
eer,” is a plea for charity, if charity is need- | by the mule instead of dragging at that 
ed, and sufficient condonement for a mul- | capricious creature’s pendulatory tail. 
j titude of sins in the opinion of later and The theodolite, the odometer, and the ba- 
aa iltogether worthier settlers. Do not misun- rometer are the three instruments indis 
derstand us as belittling the Pioneer Socie- pensable to the work of a tield party, and 
ty. Mr. Sam Baker, of Carson, has a book to carry and operate them three men are 
containing the names of members aud their employed—a topographer, an odometer re 
viventures, from which many incidents of corder, and a meteorologist. Observations 
courage, perseverance, muscle, and brain in geology, mineralogy, zoology, and eth 
might be extracted. It is undeniable that nology are secondary to these, but they are 
7 | the Pacific coast owes much to some of its necessary to complete the diagnosis of the 


Argonauts, but the loudest claimants forthe country to be delineated, and a specialist in 
honor are an undeserving lot, whose coming at least one of the branches is attached to 
must have been a misfortune at any time. | each field party. The organization of the 

The outfitting camp of the geographical | party with which the writer travelled last 
surveys west of the one-hundredth meridian, season is representative. It consisted ot 
in charge of Lieutenant George M. Wheeler, Lieutenant M. M. Macomb, executive officer 
vas located in Carson last year, and thence and astronomer; Frank Carpenter, topog 
four parties entered the field, one to measure rapher, to whom I am indebted for the ma 
und develop a base-line near Sutro, another | terial of some of these notes; H.W. Henshaw, 
to triangulate the desert as far eastward as zoologist; Alfred Du Bois, meteorologist ; a 
Austin, and the others to occupy important geological assistant, an odometer recorder, 
peaks in the Sierra Nevada. The writer two packers, and a cook. When the terri 
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tory to be traversed is occupied by hostile 
Indians, an escort of soldiers may be added; 
ind in a country where the settlements are 
few, and the points at which the supplies can 
be renewed are far between, the customary 
illowance of a pack mule and a riding mule 
to each member may be increased. In New 
Mexico, for example, it was often necessary 
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is near a town connected by telegraph wit] 
a national observatory, and a series of ex 
changes with that observatory, in addition 
to an independent series for latitude, ex 
tending through two weeks, is enough to 
determine the geographical co-ordinates ot 
the point of departure. The observation 
for latitude are continued at nearly ever 
camp, and when the other members of tl 
party are chatting around the camp fire, th: 
astronomer retires to a dark, quiet spot wit 
his instrument, and lying on his back, o1 
resting his elbow on the rough ground, o 
cupies himself with the stars, which neve: 
seem so cold, so far, nor so brilliant else 


THE ODOMETER OARRIAGE, 


to earry thirty days’ rations, while in Cali- 
fornia fresh supplies might have been ob- 
tained daily; and differences of this kind 


materially alter the equipment. The com- | 


plete outtit—rations, bedding, clothing, and 
instruments—is packed upon mules, and the 
camp may thus be taken much nearer to the 
peak which is to be ascended or to the canon 
which is to be meandered than a wagon 
could possibly go. The number of parties 
depends upon the amount of money granted 
by Congress. In 1876 six parties were put 
into the field by Lieutenant Wheeler on an 
appropriation of thirty thousand dollars, a 
considerable part of which sum was devoted 
to oftice expenses, which include the salaries 
of draughtsmen and clerks, and the cost of 
publications, 

The survey has a trigonometrical basis, 
and its initial point’ in the area to be sur- 
veyed is in the centre of a broad valley, or an 
intermontane plateau, whose level expanse 
offers fair ground for the measurement and 
development of the base-line, which becomes 
a metrical standard for finding the length 


of all the triangles extended. With the) 


base-line as a starting-point, four classes of 
stations are occupied, of which in impor- 
tance the astronomical is first, the primary 
triangulation station second, the topograph- 
ical station third, and the route or meander 
station fourth. Usually the outfitting camp 


where as they do from a peak in the Rocky 
Mountains or in the Sierra Nevada. He is 
assisted by an observer for time, who, with 
an open watch and a lantern before him, 
records the hour, minutes, and seconds in re 
sponse to the word “ tick,” which the astron 
omer utters at each observation. These two 
men, isolated and scarcely revealed by the 
flash of the fire and the yellow gleam of 
their own lanterns, make a picture, and 
when the night is frosty, the picture is one 
of misery. 

The triangulation station is established 
on a mountain, which may be in the belt ot 
perpetual snow, and its occupation lasts 
during one or two days, according to the 
condition of the weather. One night is 
spent on the crest to determine the azimuth 
of a radiating line, and the topographer 
makes a contour sketch of the area at his 
feet. These things completed, the direction 
of the projecting spurs is discovered, and 
single readings are taken with the theod 
olite to subordinate geographical features. 
In the office a contour sketch is accepted as 
evidence of the country as it really is, and 
the profile drawing, which is also made b) 
the topographer, is taken as a representa 
tion of what the country appears to be. The 
angles which lie between the visible points 
of the triangulation scheme are read and 
repeated singly and in combinations, the 
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chosen usually being in the evening, 


the early morning when the sin is be- 
the hills, and the rim of the earth 
in silhouette against the rosy 
ind of the sky. 


Ss 


back 


Phe topographical station is occupied to 
re local topography, and from it angles 
read to three or more known points. 
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some instances as 10 productive mining 


districts—one mile of ground is allotted 
two inches of space on the map. 

Similar surveys exist in nearly all Euro 
pean countries. In Great Britain the coun 
terpart is the Ordnance Survey, which em 
ploys nineteen officers and three hundred 
and sixty-four men of the Royal Engineers 





WHEELER'S EXPLORING PARTY 


Then by lines of sight, which are intersect- 


ed by other lines of sight from other topo- | 


graphical stations, the most prominent feat- 
ures within a radius of twenty or thirty 
miles are located. The meander stations 
ire used in tracing the roads, trails, water- 
ourses, and cafions, determining the dis- 
tances between springs, villages, and pas- 
tures, and obtaining such other information 
is may help future travellers. 

This is a mere outline of the methods 
used by Lieutenant Wheeler in constructing 
amap; a fuller and more technical treatise 
would show how the triangles interlock and 
form a mesh which 
graphical features of the country, allowing 
neither river, trail, nor spring to pass un- 
noticed. 

An arbitrary scale of one inch to the mile 
was at first suggested for the resultant 
maps. But experience has that 
while one inch of space is enough to repre 
sent level and vacant plains, in other re 
gions four inches are not too many ; 


grasps all the topo- 


shown 


and in 


IN THE MOUNTAINS OF NEVADA. 


one thousand civil assistants, and four hun- 
dred and forty-eight The scale 
of the maps is six inches to the mile, and 
over twenty million dollars in gold have 
been expended on the work. Austria ex 
pends annually about four hundred and 
ninety thousand dollars for surveys, which 
employ one thousand two hundred and 
fifty-eight persons, including two hundred 
and eighty-three army officers. In Russia 
a military topographical corps have charge 
of the surveys, employing six generals, 
thirty-three majors, lientenant-colonels, and 
hundred and fifty 
lieutenants, and captains ; four hundred to- 
pographers, and forty-two apprentices. In 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Sweden, and Prus 
sia, also, the surveys are directed by mili 
tary officers; and in the Franco-Prussian 
war, General Von Moltke made a point of 
arming each of his field-officers with a copy 
of the most accurate map obtainable of the 
country 
avoiding many mistakes and disasters. 


laborers. 


colonels ; one cornets, 


to be oceupied, thus, doubtless 
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While the eastern incline of the Sierras 
and the vast plains sweeping from it are 
destitute of nearly every interesting geo- 
graphical feature, the western slope; reach- 
ing down from above the Nevada boundary 
line into the lap of California, is among the 
most beautiful places in all the West. The 
route of our first day’s march lay through 
one of the ravines in the mountains behind 
Carson, and over a zigzag road to the sum- 
mit of the divide. The edge of the road 
was the edge of a precipice, which descend- 
ed into the valley and swept upward into 
shelving cliffs. The sturdy pines shot out 
of the slope as straight and inflexible as 
rods of iron, and sickened the air with the 
pungency of their balsam ; springs without 
number burst out of the rocks and clattered 
down in veins of white and silver; thick- 
‘ts of oaks and willows contrasted their 
paler emerald with the dark shade of the 
evergreens, and in greater contrast still was 
i bright golden-green moss, which grew in 
belts and streaks on the ruddy brown bark 
of the pines. 

At noon we reached the summit of the di- 
vide; and there before us, shining as though 
t had drained the snowy mountains and 
the dusky foot-hills encircling it of all 
the silver their veins contained, was the 
broad surface of Lake Tahoe, the triangu- 
lation of which was to occupy us for the 
next two months. The maroon-colored des- 
rt was now behind us, and before us was 


i region surpassing In hany elements the 
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pleasant fancy that he has seen Tahoe 
But we, who were encamped upon the shor 
during the mellow closing of a summer, thy 
hazy, subtle days of an autumn, and the 
beginning of a white winter, know that not 
in one day, nor in a week, nor in a season 
can all the beauties of this crystalline ex 
panse be explored. Snow brings one aspect 
with it when it spreads a veil of lace ove 
the massive peaks; snow and mist togethe 
spiritualize the highest and heaviest ridges 
and make them seem as mere shadows in 
the clouds; the ardent warmth of an even 
ing works its own transformations; and 
even a wet day has a charm, and lends an 
expressiveness of its own to the landscape 
But when it has been seen under all thes: 
conditions, Tahoe has endless other attrac 
tions to reveal. It is fickle in its moods, 
but constant in its loveliness, and the neat 
er it is approached, the lovelier it is. 

It was from one of the surrounding mount 
ains that the lake was discovered; and ac 
cording to a popular legend, the Washoe In 
dians, who were the discoverers, exclaimed 
on seeing it, “Tahoe!” which is their word 
for ocean or “big water.” For some time 
it was called Lake Bigler, after a California 
politician, and when he had disgraced him 
self, the name was changed to the sweeter 
Indian word by which it is now known 
It is about twenty-two miles long and ten 
miles wide, and it has been sounded to a 
depth of 1600 feet, The water is marvel 
ously clear and cold, and, where the slant 
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famous Rocky Mountains. <A rapid descent | 
through a verdurous canon, whose walls 
were speared with a close array of stalwart 
pines, led us to the banks of the lake, and 
our first camp was made at Glenbrook, an 
orderly little settlement, where most of the 
saw-milling is done. 

A small steamboat cireumnavigates the 
lake from Glenbrook, and the tourist who 
makes the trip deludes himself with the 


AHOF, 


of the shore is acute, the great yellow bowl- 
ders lying at the bottom are plainly visible 
in a depth of forty or fifty feet. Its color is 


| not the living ultramarine of the sea, but 


an absolute turqunois, a pale opaque blue, 
changing in the shallows to a bright olive. 

It is a paradise for trout, which attain an 
uncommon size without losing any of their 
supreme delicacy of flavor. Our naturalist 
was eager for a twenty-eight pound speci- 
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». such as we had heard of, but an eight- 
inder was the best he ever canght. At 
e Valley, the southern end of Tahoe, the 
intry is marshy, and we obtained from it 
|. mallard, and canvas-back duck, wild 
rkeys, geese, and bittern, the latter being 
»means bad eating. The hills afforded 
vrouse and quail, and we were told that 

had been abundant earlier in the season. 
fahoe is the largest of a dozen or more 


THE PEBBLY BEACH AND ROOKS 


lakes which cluster within a radius of twen- 
miles, at a height of from five to seven 
thousand feet above the level of the Pacitic, 
those nearest to it being Echo, Marlette, 
Fallen Leaf, and Cascade. Marlette, or Sil- 
er Lake, is the source of the water supply 
of Virginia City, and is about a mile in cir- 
cumference. A strip of marsh reaches across 
the northwestern end, and the ripples break 
ou a fringe of spongy turf. 

Fallen Leaf is the most beautiful of all 
the smaller lakes, and is separated from 
fahoe by a belt of land not more than 
It is at the foot of Tallac 
Peak, which emphasizes itself among others 
in the chain by a cross of perpetual snow 
and by the boldness of its profile. The 
peak is basaltic, and its predominant color 


three miles wide. 


s a rich sage green; but besides the sage 
green and the various greens of the foliage, 
the lichens have given it purples, yellows, 
ind crimsons in profusion. 

The mountain descends abruptly from its 
cap of perpetual snow to the lake, which is 
ibout seven miles in circumference, and 120 
feet higher than Tahoe. The intervening 
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land is half swamp and half chaparral, ex 
cept near the borders of the lakes, where it 
is densely wooded. The little steamboat 
that makes the round of Lake Tahoe ealls 
daily at Tallac Landing in the summer, and 
a carriage road leads thence to Gillmore’s 
Soda Springs, which are at the foot of the 
peak. 

About eight miles from Tallae Landing 
in the western or California shore of the 


AT ZEPHYR OOVE, LAKE TAHOE, 


lake, a deep indenture, called Emerald Bay, 
occurs, Which rivals Fallen Leaf Lake in 
its many beauties. The mountains descend 
sharply into its deep water; the vegetation 
is abundant; and from an immense cliff 
nearly a thousand feet above the level a 
cascade pours itself in white wrath. The 
source of the cascade is in another lake be- 
hind the mountains and in a basin fed by 
the melting of eternal snows and wooded by 
the stoic pines. 

We remained in the neighborhood of Ta 
hoe until winter drove us out, and then we 
returned to the silver-bearing region of the 
eastern slope, which is more characteristic 
of Nevada than the valleys of the Sierras. 

The discovery of gold in Nevada, then 
Western Utah, and subsequently Washoe, 
was made by some Mormon immigrants in 
1850 They were on their way to Califor 
nia, and on reaching the Carson River found 
the crossing of the Sierras impracticable 
owing to snows. During the winter that 
followed they obtained small quantities of 
gold from the gravel of neighboring streams, 
but not enough to induce them to remain, 
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and when spring set in they completed their 
journey. There are always plenty of men 
in California who are willing to rush hither 
and thither at the beck of any new mining 
excitement, and as soon as the Mormon dis- 
covery became known, a parcel of adven- 
turers crossed the Sierras, and set up their 
slnice-boxes in the cafons around what is 
now Virginia. It was gold that they were 
after, and they neither suspected the exist 
ence of silver nor knew it when they saw it. 
Che bluish stuff which was so abundant, and 
which was silver ore, interfered with their 
operations, and they cursed it from morning 
tillnight. As they worked nearer and near- 
er to the lode, a lighter metal took the place 
of gold, and mystified them more than ever. 

Among them, however, were two brothers, 
named Grosch, who were exceptions to the 
general obfuscation. They were young men 
of intelligenee and education, who, in addi- 
tion to their mining tools, possessed some 
books on mineralogy and metallurgy and 
some apparatus for assaying. It was un- 
derstood that they had made “a big strike,” 
and it is probable that they were the real 
discoverers of the Comstock lode; but one 
of them died from a pickaxe wound in the 
foot, and the other was frozen to death in 
the mountains. Their secret, if they had 
one, died with them. 

A Mexican also had some knowledge of a 
deep argentiferous deposit, and endeavored 
to impart the information to others, exclaim- 
ing, as he pointed toward Mount Davidson, 
“Mucho plata! mucho plata!” which the 
Americans very freely translated as mean- 
ing, “Lots of money; gold somewhere in 
the mountains.” 

When at last, in the early part of 1859, 
the surface croppings of the lode were found, 
it was by a stupid accident; they were 
worked for the gold that they contained, 
and the silver was thrown out as being 
worthless. The first locators were Peter 
O'Riley and Patrick M‘Laughlin, who staked 
a claim on the present site of the Ophir 
Mine; but before they could secure it, Henry 
Comstock, a character familiar in the neigh- 
borhood as “Old Pancake,” made his ap- 
pearance, and demanded a share for the 
reason that he owned the water privileges. 
Chis was the bit of brass that won an inter- 
est in the silver for Comstock, and by other 
effrontery of a similar kind he succeeded in 
attaching his name to the lode, which, as it 
became known, attracted thousands of min- 
ers to it, and has, since 1860, yielded more 
than one-tenth of all the silver produced 
throughout the world. 

The genesis of the lode has been the sub- 
ject of extensive geological disquisitions, 
Mount Davidson, the peak of the Sierra Ne- 
vada through which the vein runs, is an up- 
lift of syenite 7827 feet above the level of 
the Pacific. Millions of years ago it proba- 





bly stood out as an isolated cone in a pre 
historic sea; then, as the waters subsided 
it stood alone on the vast plains which ha 
formed the bottom of the sea. Thousand 
of years later a voleanic eruption surround 
ed it with the multitude of other peak 
formed of greenstone or propylite, whic} 
bristle about it like the spines of a cactus 
and among which it looms pre-eminent ; 
second convulsion split the propylite cou 
try, and brought up a range of trachyt 
mountains. The trachyte was in a sem 
fluid state, and so great was the pressm 
from beneath that the whole of the gree: 
stone was uplifted, causing the formatior 
of a fissure along the line of its contact wit 
the syenite. This fissure, which was hek 
open by the wedges of propylite that fe 
into it, was filled in the course of years, pos 
sibly by volatilization, with the gold and sil 
ver which now yield such magnificent protits 
on the investments of the Bonanza mines 

The mountains that hedge Mount David 
son in are packed together as I have seldon 
seen mountains packed elsewhere, and giv: 
evidence of voleanie action of an extent anc 
of an intensity almost unparalleled. The 
basins are sterile and matted with the sick 
ly -looking artemisia or sage- brush, and 
wherever a pine or a fir has once existed, 
stump is all that remains to commemorat: 
the fact. Four miles eastward the Carson 
River makes a trail of arborescent verdur 
through one of these desolate valleys, ani 
that faint line of green is like a glimpse of 
paradise to us as we emerge from one of tli 
rugged cafions which lie between the cha 
otic-looking peaks and streak them with 
blue furrows. 

Following the discovery of O'Riley and 
M‘Laughlin, a town named after “Old Vir 
ginia,” one of the pioneers, appeared on thi 
eastern slope of the mountain, a little abov« 
the surface outcroppings of the lode. The 
settlement began with a few tents and log 
cabins. In 1860 it had developed an Inter 
national Hotel and a newspaper office. Th« 
hotel contained a bar-room, a dining-room, 
and about a dozen sleeping-rooms, and the 
charges were at the rate of seven or eight 
dollars a day. The newspaper establish 
ment consisted of a shed and one room; the 
shed was occupied as a cooking, dining, and 
sleeping place by editors, reporters, and 
compositors, and the room answered the 
purposes of an editorial, typographical, and 
advertising department combined. Laws 
were necessary to control the many lawless 
adventurers who flocked into the city, and 
a code was adopted: it was brief, practi- 
eal, and unincumbered with legal verbiage. 
Any municipality which finds its own voln 
minous statutes inadequate might try it to 
advantage. There was no prison, and the 
two punishments prescribed for all offenses 
were hanging and banishment, 
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Virginia City now has a population of 
out twenty-five thousand, including one 
if the whole number of voters in the State 
Nevada. Few pictures of it give a cor- 
ct idea of its position. In photographs 
appears to be at the foot of the mountain, 

le it is in fact built across the mount- 

; face, and the peak that rises two thou- 
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sand feet above it also extends two thousand 
feet below it. It is so environed and con- 
fined by mountains that the railway which 
‘connects it with the Central Pacific at Reno 
has curves enough to describe a circle of 
three hundred and sixty degrees seventeen 
times; the distance to Reno in a bee-line : 
sixteen miles, and the distance by the rail- 
way, Which cost two million dollars, is fifty- 
two miles. 

The pitch of the ground is such that what 
is the first story of a house in front becomes 
the second or third story in the rear, and 
looking eastward, northward, or southward, 
the eye meets an unvaried prospect of chain 
after chain of interlocked peaks. 

The people are ultra-Californian in their 
nature and habits, excessively fond of dis- 
play, lavishly hospitable, impetuous in busi- 
ness, and irrepressible in speculativeness. 
On October 26, 1875, a fire swept the city 
from end to end, and ten million dollars’ 
worth of property, including all the mining 
works on the surface, went up in the flames. 
Within sixty days the most important mines 
had renewed their buildings and machinery, 
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and within six months the whole city h; 
been rebuilt. 


] 
ud 


To guard against a recurrence of the dis 
aster, a system of reservoirs and hydrants 
was established, and it would be easier now 
to tlood the city than to burn it. The Vir 
ginians are proud of the quality and abun 
dance of their water supply. The works 


LAKE TAHOE, 


cost over two million dollars, and the water 
is brought a distance of thirty-one and a 
half miles from Marlette’s Lake, in the Si- 
erras. 

What is most surprising to the stranger 
is the proportions of the constant rushing 
crowd on C Street, the principal thorough- 
fare, and the cosmopolitan character of its 
elements. Piute and Washoe Indians in pie- 
turesque rags, Chinamen in blue and black 
blouses, brawny Cornishmen, vehement Mex- 
icans, and many other people from far-apart 
countries mingle and surge along in the 
stream. There is nothing provincial or shab- 
by. The stores are well stocked, and the 
show-windows glitter with the attractive 
ness of their wares. The men around you 
are men of the world, who have travelled, 
and in many instances made money. 

The restaurants are not the least among 
the marvels of Virginia City. While every 
thing else is frightfully dear, and the store- 
keepers seem to consider all purchasers the 
happy possessors of a Fortunatus purse, food 
is uncommonly cheap, and an excellent din- 
ner of four courses can be had for fifty cents, 
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SECTION OF COMSTOCK LODE AND THE PRINCIPAI 


LONGITUDINATI 


or a more elaborate dinner, with game 
poultry, and half a bottle of fair wing 
fora dollar. Every delicacy in seaso) 
finds its way from San Francisco an 
New York, and two oceans contribut: 
their produce to the marbled and mit 
rored lunch counters. 

Another development of the lux 
urious character of the citizens is 
club after the metropolitan patter 
with richly furnished billiard-roon 
and reading-rooms, where the bach: 
lor may smoke the pipe of celibacy 
peace. 

They are nearly all bachelors in Vir 
ginia; the atmosphere of the place 
by no means favorable to wives ani 
children; the feminine element is ver 
décolletée in manners as well as in dress 
and yet there are good and affectior 
ate women in the town, especial 
among the miners’ wives, and we se: 
them to advantage in times of tron 
ble, when some wounded creature is 
brought to the surface from below 
There are few boarding-houses ; the 
upper parts of the stores and othe 
buildings are let out as lodgings, and 
the meals are supplied by the many 
excellent restaurants. 

While night has fallen on the visible 
town, the invisible town under-groun: 
is glimmering with a thousand lights 
just as it has been glimmering through 
all the summer days that have shone 
and all the winter nights that have 
lowered ever since the Comstock lode 
was first penetrated by a shaft. Ther 
is no repose in that mysterious region ; 
none of the endless changes and renew 
als of season that sweeten existence on 
he earth; no relapse of day into night 
or night into day; no summer, no win 
ter,and no Sunday. The farthest jou 
ney possible on the surface could not 
take the traveller toa country half so 
miraculous as that which lies less thar 
a mile below the parallels of familia 
stores on C Street; it is as with a 
physiognomist, who, travelling in the 
interior of Africa, and scanning thie 
strangest human faces among the na 
tives, would not see any thing half so 
strange as the heart of his nearest 
neighbor, had he the power to probe 
the little depth of flesh that seals it 
and its innermost secrets. Nearly 
one-fourth of the whole population is 
hidden in the mhines, and when we se¢ 
how overcrowded the superficial area 
is, and realize how many more streets 
and people are ont of sight, how the 
crest of the mountain is the roof of a 
seventeen-story building which is con- 
stantly sinking deeper into the earth, 
we are prepared to agree with the 
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PROFILE OF SI 


ul citizen who assures us that Virginia 
‘pretty considerable place.” 
It is estimated that two hundred and 
ty million dollars in bullion have been 
racted from the Comstock mines during 
past sixteen years; in 1874 the yield was 
early twenty-two millions; in 1875 it was 
r twenty-two millions; and in 1876 the 


tal vield of the State was over forty mill- 
ns, a large proportion of which came from 


Virginia City. 


In the winter of 1874-75 the great discov- 
ries were made that added the Spanish 


word bonanza to the vernacular. The tech- 


il meaning of the word, which has long 
wen in use among American miners, to whom 
was introduced by Mexicans, is a large, 
ch body of ore; but it has found wider ac 
eptance in the sense of an unexpected and 


illiant stgoke of good luck. Its antithesis 
s borrasea, which means barren rock, bad 
luck, or adversity. 

About four miles over the hills east of 
Mount Davidson is a wide valley watered by 
the Carson River. It is much more conven- 
ent of aecess than Virginia, and is in other 


ways a more favorable site for the location | 


facity. A party of the Wheeler expedi- 
on, in charge of Lieutenant T. W. Symons, 
vas encamped here during last September, 
measuring and developing a base-line, from 
hich a system of triangles is to be extend- 
d; and earlier in the season another de 
tachment of Lieutenant Wheeler’s topogra- 
phers made a survey which demonstrated 
the practicability of a railroad from this 
point northward to a junction with the Cen- 
tral Pacific. Few buildings have appeared, 
so far, although the ground has been laid out 
for a handsome town, and divided into spa- 
ious squares by broad streets, with irriga- 
ting ditches and lines of shade trees. From 
iny of the neighboring elevations it looks 
ke an immense checker-board without any 





but if the hopes of its projector are 
realized, it will eventually supersede Virgin- 
1, and become the great mining centre of 
the world. The name of the embryo town 
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TRO TUNNEL. 


is Sutro, and in the range of hills on the 
western boundary of the plain is the mouth 
of the Sutro Tunnel. 
arranged, every ton of ore extracted and ey 
ery gallon of water that springs from the 
rock has to be hoisted from five hundred 
to two thousand feet, according to the level 
on which they accumulate. The water, of 
course, can not be pumped more than one 
hundred feet at a time; hence that which 
flows into the twentieth level has to be 
raised snecessively through twenty cisterns 


As the mines are now 


The expense entailed by this system is enor- 
mous. Six hundred cords of wood, costing 
thirteen dollars a cord, are consumed every 
day by the hoisting works; and except in 
the case of the Consolidated Virginia, the 
ore having been raised to the surface, has 
to be retransported to the reduction mills, 
from ten to seventeen miles distant. 

The mines of the Hartz Mountains in Ger 
many are tapped to some extent by vertical 
shafts, but their principal outlets are hori 
zontal tunnels, over twelve of which have 
been bored, including one that is fourteen 
miles long. 

Among the prospecters who came to Vir- 
ginia in 1859 was Mr. Adolph Sutro, a gen- 
tleman of scientific knowledge, who, as much 
for his own information as for any thing 
else, made several examinations of the lode. 
| “Thad expected to witness an extraordinary 
| deposit,” he has written, “but I may say 
that I was truly astonished at the magnitude 
and importance of the discoveries which had 
been made.” In March, 1860, only forty tons 
of ore had been taken from the mines, and 
their reduction yielded $160,000, or an ay 
erage of $4000 to the ton. As new claims 
were located and new mines opened, M1 
Sutro was impressed with the lack of sys 
tem displayed. It appeared to him that 
instead of entering the lode from above 
making heavy timbering necessary, and en 
tailing many difficulties in working the 
mines, the better way would be to run a 
tunnel from a point low down on the hill- 
side, and build a shaft to meet it; and he 
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ENTRANOK TO SUTRO TUNNEL, 


also thought of a tunnel, such as he had 
seen in Germany, which might drain all the 
mines on the lode both of their ore and water. 

The thought was father to the deed. 
Against powerful opposition from some 
quarters, and with no less powerful assist- 
ance from others, Mr. Sutro has nearly con- 
summated his design, which, although it is 
little known in the East, stands pre-emi- 
nent among similar works of the kind in 
America. The first stone was broken Octo- 
ber 19, 1869, and on November &, 1876, when 
the writer was at Sutro, the tunnel had 
been driven 14,915 feet through the mount- 
ains, the average progress being over eleven 
feet a day. 


A geological profile 
published among the 
lustrations. The mont 
of the tunnel is at A 
about one mile and 
quarter from the Carso 
River. At B, 19,790 fee: 
or about three and thre: 
quarter miles, from t] 
mouth, it will touch th: 
Comstock lode. Fro 
this point a cross-tunn 
will be extended nort} 
and south along the lod 
for a distance of 12,00 
feet, at a depth of 200 
feet below the surfac: 
of Virginia City, tha 
being the depth of th 
main tunnel. The tm 
nel, as far as it is con 
plete, is twelve feet 
high, fourteen feet wid 
at the bottom, and thir 
teen feet wide at the top 
It is massively timbered 
in places, and is laid with 
a double-track railway 
at each side of which is 
a drain for water. 

The advantages to a 
crue fromthe tunnelare these: The improved 
ventilation of the mines, resulting from thx 
current of air, which, entering the tunne] at 
its outer extremity, and, after sweeping the 
mines, passing out at the shafts, will so coo 
and purify the atmosphere of the drifts that 
the health, and therefore the working capaci 
ty, of the men will be pesseatiy. the drain 
age of the mines above the level of the tunnel, 
obviating the expensive hoisting-works, and 
a largely increased economy in working the 
mines by taking the ore through the tunne! 
to reduction-works at its mouth, instead of 
raising it to the surface and transporting it 
to the mills now established. The cost of 
the tunnel will be about $4,500,000. 


GIBRALTAR. 


“In the dimmest northeast distance dawned Gibraltar, grand and gray.”—Browntna. 


N° spot on earth is invested with a deep- 
4 


er or more various interest than the 
classic Calpe, the Pillar of Hercules, the 
“Shining Rock,” which we call Gibraltar. 
The most ancient as well as modern litera- 
ture celebrates its fame; it has been the 
subject of fables and legends innumerable ; 
it has played a dramatic part in the fortunes 
of men and nations, certainly from the ear- 
liest historic times, and probably was the 
bone of bitter contention among prehistoric 
races. In splendid, sombre, solitary beauty 
no Titanie peak of nature surpasses it; it 
is more than majestic, it is awful, while it 


rises above and is the look-out upon a land- 
scape more varied, and endowed with mor 
striking and sudden contrasts, than any 
famed eyrie of Alp or Himalaya. Alike in 
its history, in its natural features, and in its 
modern political and military significance, 
Gibraltar has an interest peculiar to itself. 
Rising as it does, rugged and in abrupt iso- 
lation, on a peninsula jutting into the Med 
iterranean, amidst level surroundings, and at 
a point where Europe very nearly approach- 
es Africa, the rock stands on guard over the 
narrow strait, and is its unconquerable sen- 
tinel. Itis the key of the Mediterranean, and 
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essel, of whatever flag, may pass orrepass 
sea to sea without leave from this stern- 
ind most impregnable of all the fortresses 
ture. Itisasingular fact, and one which 

s had momentous results upon the career 
fate of nations, that the Mediterranean 

s been thus pent up, or corked up, by na- 
at either end. In the west, Gibraltar 

it any moment ordain that it shall be 
ally an inland sea; in the east, Con- 
tinople, guarding the yet more narrow 


sphorus, divorces it from its sister sea, the 
Aine. 
Phe approach to Gibraltar by water, while 
scarcely prepares one for the sudden and 
estic looming of the “Shining Rock,” 
iich bursts upon the vision as Tarifa, with 
ts picturesque old walls and towers, is left 
vehind, is full of both historical and natural 
tractions. On the green and smiling Span- 
coast are to be discovered the famous 
pes St. Vincent and Trafalgar, where the 


the Moorish mountains. The contrast here, 
where 
“Europe and Afric on each other gaze,” 
is striking in the extreme. On the one side 
is a shore whose little capes are dotted with 
watch-towers, and whose sloping hills are 
green with orchards and orange groves, the 
country gradually rising to verdant mount 
ains in the northern distance, to which the 
white villages and hamlets present a sharp 
ly detined varie ty of ¢olor; on the other are 
bleak and barren plains, a cold gray tint 
every Where dominant, jagged and riven 
eminences, an unfruitful, dreary, and almost 
forsaken land. Nothing could be more im 
pressive than these utterly different aspects 
of the 


‘Lands of the dark-eyed maid and dusky Moor; 


and the contrast isimmeasurably heightened 
by the azure and glittering waters of the 





GIBRALTAR.—[DRAWN BY SAMUEL OOLMAN.]} 


naval contests were won which crowned 
Jervis and Nelson with well-earned laurels. 
On the opposite, or African coast, you espy 
Tangier and Cape Spartel; while, as you 
proceed, the other Pillar of Hercules, Ceuta, 
looms in the distance, and in the back- 
ground rise the bald and ragged chains of 


Mediterranean, which roll between and dash 
over the beaches and amidst the fissures on 
either shore. 

The first view of Gibraltar, approaching 
it from the northwest, discovers a lofty, sin- 
gle-rock mountain, apparently separated 
from the land, rising above the strait some 
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fifteen hundred feet. Its sides are rugged 
and broken, here and there exce edingly pre- 
cipitous. Around its base appears a cordon 
of batteries, while its summits are crested 
with walls and battlements. It forms one 
side of a bright and symmetrical bay, and 
just below its western cliffs the quaint old 
town clings to its base, while on the east 
long lines of barracks stretch beside the 
vlistening beach. Between the town and 
the galleries by which the rock is ascended 
are the Alameda, or public park, and the 
fruitful and tlowery gardens which are so 
often mentioned as tlourishing at Gibraltar. 
The Alameda, in particular, is one of the 
most agreeable pleasure-parks in Europe. 
A portion of 
for the troops who garrison the giant for- 


t is used as a parade-ground 


tress; the rest comprises rich green lawns, 
serpentine walks, with white marble seats 
disposed conveniently here and there, ex- 
quisite shrubbery, geraniums -in_ profuse 
abundance, and groves of orange, lemon, 
and fig trees. On the upper terraces cool 
pavilions covered with vines invite the 
saunterer to grateful repose, while here and 
there you observe a bust of Wellington, and 
statues of General Elliott and other martial 
worthies. The Alameda and other gardens 
lend brightness and beauty to the slopes be- 
tween the beetling and overhanging masses 
of sombre rock. 

As to the “Rock of Taric” itself—for 
Gibraltar is so called, from Gibel, a rock, and 
laric, the name of the Moorish chief who 
first effected a landing here in the eighth 
century, the pioneer of the splendid Moorish 
realm in Spain—it soon appears that it is 
connected with the main-land by a low 
sandy strip, which is called the “neutral 
ground,” because 


t separates Spain from 
the English possession. The whole extent 
of the rock, from north to south, which is 
the direction in which its greater axis runs, 
is about two miles; the width, from east to 
west, one mile. On the north and east the 
rock is an almost perpendicular precipice 
from summit to base, this awful precipice 
being in some places more than a thousand 
feet in height. On the south side, however 
that toward the strait and toward Africa), 
and on the west (that by which it is ap- 
proached from the Atlantic) it descends by 
comparatively gentle gradations to the wa- 
ter. The most northerly of the three sum- 
mits is called the “North Pinnacle,” the 
middle summit is called the “ Signal Sta- 
tion,” and the more southerly * O’Hara’s 
Folly,” or “The Watch-Tower.” This sum- 
mit bears the name of “O’Hara’s Folly” 
from the following circumstance: A certain 
General O’Hara, who was Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the garrison, conceived the idea 
that from this eminence he might be able 
to make signals to Cadiz. In this opinion, 
however, he was alone. All the other offi- 
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cers scouted it as an impossibility. Th. 
general persisted, and caused the wate! 
tower, the ruins of which are still to 
seen, to be built for the purpose, It the 
appeared that Cadiz could not be seen fro: 
it, because of the height of the intervening, 
mountains. Not long after, the tower w 
struck by lightning and one of the senting 
was killed, and that was the end of “O’Ha 
ra’s Folly.” Imaginative Englishmen profe; 
to see in the rock of Gibraltar the semblance: 
of the figure of a crouching lion, which the 
are fain to call “the lion of England ;” and 
indeed there is some warrant for the notio 
in the peculiar formation of the huge but by 
no means unsymmetrical mass. 


The scenes in the lovely bay and in thi 
narrow zigzag streets of the little town are 
bustling and full of life. The bay is dotted 
with ships and boats of many kinds, anch 
ored in the shedow of the rock. On the 
quays of the town you recognize the reaso: 
of the saying that Gibraltar is an epitom¢ 
of the three continents. Here, besides En 
glish and Scottish soldiers, who are met o 
every hand in the vicinity of the rock, are 
to be seen swarthy and handsome Moors 
from opposite Barbary, with their snow 
white turbans, flowing robes, bare leather 
colored legs, and loose slippers down at the 
heel; Jews from over the strait, in gaudy 
embroidered costumes, with broad varico! 
ored sashes wound about their waists, and 
baggy white trowsers; Spanish smugglers 
in tight-fitting coats and breeches, fastened 
down the sides with silver buttons; pretty 
dark-eyed women of Genoa, arrayed in scat 
let cloaks and hoods, the latter trimmed 
with broad black velvet ; Spanish beauties, 
with long lashes and languishing eyes, wear 
ing their sweeping black lace veils and 
graceful mantillas; Highland soldiers, in 
plaid and tartan; and a race of acclimated 
English, bronzed and semi-Spanish in feat 
ure, the natives of Gibraltar, upon whom 
the Spanish have bestowed the rather un 
complimentary epithet of “ Rock Scorpions.” 
Out into the sea stretch the various “moles,” 
the most conspicuous being the old and new 
moles, while at the northern end of the town 
rise the towers, battlements, and crumbling 
walls of the old Moorish castle—an imposing 
relic of the days of Moslem ascendeney. In 
the distance, among the hills and groves, 
peeps out the ancient little town of San 
Roque—a curious place, and well worthy a 
visit. Every where about as well as on the 
rock you are reminded of the fact that Gi- 
braltar is, first of all,a’fortress. Soldiers and 
guards, deploying, lounging, or on post, pre- 


sent themselves at every turn; high up on 
the cliffs the diminished figures of sentinels 
are seen pacing to and fro; in the pleasure- 
gardens the most noticeable persons are the 
officers, strolling and taking their ease ; the 
tattoo of drums, the roar of cannon at stated 



























s, the opening and closing of the great 
es that separate the fortress from the 
ill impress one with the military im 

e of ‘the place. Still more marked 

rs the military character of the rock, 

1 glance up toward the beetling cliffs, 
yawning from innumerable port 
id above long ranges of battlements, 
from many an embrasure and turret, 
innon which guard the entrance to the 
erranean; and as, curious to behold 
marvels of the fortress in their details, 
cross the draw-bridge, go under the 


iurcched gateways, pass the parade and 


eda, ascend the irregular streets which | 


p in steps up the sides of the crags, leave 
d the quaint old Moorish castle, and at 
find yourself literally entering the rock 
veh an iron gateway. The first glance 
eals the immense labors which have been 
ertaken to perfect by art the defenses 
h which nature has endowed Gibral- 
One sees before him a series of gal- 


s, tunnels, and excavations, conduct- 


ypparently into a blank of Cimmerian 


Here, far above the beach, are 


out long tunnels at the very edge of 
e headlong cliff; and as you pass along 
n, guided by the light of torches, you 
serve port-holes at intervals of fifteen or 


nty feet, with brass ordnance peeping 
Ascend- 
y constantly, you find that there is tier 

tier of these tunnels. 


it menacingly from every one. 


There, if neces- 
should arise, the gunners might stand 
pour their deadly tire upon fleet or co- 

rt, pe rie¢ tly shielded by the massive and 
d rock, which no missile, however de- 
ictive, could more than feebly indent. 

Che Windsor Galleries, which are excava- 

ns wholly within the rock, form a eontin- 
s subterranean passage of two thousand 
in length, twelve feet high, and twelve 

de, and this passage ascends by the same 
vzag course which is seen in the great 
ils that wind over the Alps, till it gives 
1 outlet near the summit. <A spiral stair- 
from the tunnels brings one into a sin- 

ir rotunda-like chamber, excavated from 

e solid rock, and named by the English 
isters of Gibraltar “St. George’s Hall.” 

This is a nearly cireular apartment forty-five 

feet by forty, and twenty feet high; it is cut 

ut in an immense jutting cliff, and is turret- 
shaped; from the embrasures in its walls 
cannon look out upon and keep watch over 
the sea; its floor is smooth, almost polished ; 
ind just by are well-stored magazines, ready 


{ 


or any sudden emergency. From the top of 


St. George’s Hall the view makes one dizzy. 
Lhe precipices, frow ning above and descend- 
g below, a thousand feet in an almost ab- 


solute perpendicular, at every point bris- 


tling with cannon, and the rock seeming to 


ive been torn and riven by mighty convul- 
ions, present an actually startling specta- 
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cle. From this point you ascend to the Sig 
nal Station, the middle and highest summit 
of the rock; and here you tind yourself on 
the loftiest of the Pillars of Hercules. The 
vieW Is now exceedit oly yrand, and in cer 
tain directions beautiful. 





You can almost 
see Cadiz on one side, and many fancy at 
least that you can espy the snow capped 
mountains of Granada in the eurtaining haze 
on the other. Opposite rises the other Pi 
lar, the modern Ceuta, the ancient Abyla; 
westward of this looms the noble and bar 
ren peak of Gibel Musa, the loftiest of the 
Moorish mountains, higher even than Gi- 
braltar itself; while as far to the east 


as 
the eye can reach stretch the purple-blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, finding no lim 
it till they wash the shores of Italy. Near 
er at hand, you observe that the ridge of 
rock above which you stand is exceedingly 
sharp, and that on the east side it descends 
in a headlong precipice to the white sea 
beach, hundreds of feet below. 

Among the wonders of Gibraltar is the 
somewhat famous and not a little mysteri 
ous Cave of St. Michael. This is approached 
by an hour’s rather painful clambering from 
the Alameda. The cavé is reached from a 
platform about three hundred feet below 
the summit. You pass within a high irreg- 
ular fissure in the face of the rock, and en 
ter, by a small gate, a vast circular cham 
ber but dimly lit from without. This cave 
you find hung with immense stalactites, 
while columns of strange, weird forms sup 
port the lofty arches of the roof. These, lit 
up by the torches, give a very grotesque 
and unearthly aspect to the place. From 
this chamber chasms and galleries lead here 
and there into the bowels of the rock; and 
one must grope carefully along them, hold- 
ing the torches high to shed the light well 
upon the path ahead. 
the principal passage 


After passing along 
some four hundred 
feet, you reach the brink of a black, fearful 
gulf, the bottom of which no man has ever 
seen. You can only note the dark, slimy, 
jagged sides as they disappear into utter 
darkness; and by throwing down a torch, 
see by its brief glimmering, as it plunges 
into the abyss, what an awful chasm lies 
below. It is related that many years ago 
some English officers ventured to penetrate 
here before the exact position of the chasm 
was known; that the foremost fell head- 
long into it, to be soon followed by a sec- 
ond, who was groping about in search of his 
companion. This chasm is the passageway 
by which, according to the legends of Gi 
braltar, the apes that once thickly swarmed 
about the rock were wont to cross, under 
the sea, to their more secure retreat, the 
Apes’ Hill, on the opposite Barbary coast. 
Perhaps the most striking view of the 
rock is that from the beach, where it is to 
be seen stretched lengthwise along the pen- 
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insula. Here the portion immediately in 
front of you is the highest, and the preci- 
pice ascends perpendicularly for more than 


iquarter ola mile tothe summit. The port- 





THE SUMMIT, [DRAWN BY SAMUEL OOLMAN, 


holes along the galleries, far up on the sides, | 


look like pigeon-holes, while the staff at the 
Signal Station seems no larger than a pin. 


[he base is here girt about with ditches, | 


stockades, and batteries, pointing in every 
direction toward the land approaches to the 
mek. Most of the excavations have been 
made during the century and a half that 
the English have been in possession of Gi- 
braltar. Every where among them you see 
piles of huge cannon-balls ready for use on 
oceasion; and it is said that it was a good 
day’s work for a man to get one of these 
balls from the town up to its proper place 
in the galleries. 

rhe garrison, which is below the rock, is 
also walled and mounted with heavy ord- 
nance, While the fortifications nearest the 
water are immensely strong. Here are 
walls within walls, where the cannon are so 
ranged as to cut down an assailant at what- 
ever point he might approach. ‘There are 
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double and treble outworks, as well as 
moats, draw-bridges, portcullises, palisades 
trenches, sally-ports, ramparts, bastions, an 
every other appliance that can add security 
to the defense of the wonderf\ 
fortress. It may be added that 
for many years the rock has bee 
kept provisioned for six mouth 
ahead. A longer time would no 
be necessary, for the Englis 
could safely rely upon their un 
equaled war fleet to relieve Gi 
braltar from any danger of be 
ing starved out. The Governo 
lives in a cottage on the south 
ern slope, below Windmill Hill! 
and at the very extremity of th« 
peninsula rises a light-house, at 
“Great Europa Point,” one hun 
dred and fifty feet high. At the 
rear of the rock, between it and 
the marshy space called the 
“neutral ground,” are gardens 
the garrison burial-ground, a 
small beach used for bathing 
called the “ Watering - Place,’ 
and a good race-course, which 
provides the English with th 
favorite home pastime when far 
out of reach of Ascot, Epsom, 
Doncaster, and Chester. 

We have glanced at the most 
conspicuous features of Gibral 
tar as it appears to-day, and 
have seen, to some extent, why 
it is that Burke spoke of the for 
tress as “a post of power, a post 
of superiority, of connections, of 
commerce; one Which makes us 
invaluable to our friends and 
dreadful to our enemies.” Let 
us now briefly revert to some of 
the incidents in its history—a 
history which, if it could be told 
at length, would be found full of romance: 
the most exciting, and of military exploits 
as thrilling as any in the annals of warring 
mankind. 

At various remote periods, which space 
will not permit us to particularize, Gibral 
tar was successively in the possession of the 
Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, the Romans, 
the Goths and Vandals, and the Spaniards 
But it was the Moors of Barbary who, com 
ing thither to conquer Spain and to set up 
in Granada and Cordova one of the most 
splendid and flourishing kingdoms Europe 
has ever seen, that first fortified and built 
upon the great rock.. It was here that Taric 
landed in 711, and from that year until 1309, 
nearly six centuries, Gibraltar remained in 
Moorish hands. In 1309, as a result of the 
first of the fourteen sieges to which Gibral 
tar has been subjected, it was taken by Fer 
dinand IV. But the Spaniards only kept 
possession of it for twenty-two years, when 
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was retaken by the Moors, and held by 
em until 1462. In that year the Duke of 


lina-Sidonia laid successtul siege to it, 


Mediu 


for two centuries and a half the Span 
held peaceful possession. Then came 
of the most momentous and brilliant of 
raltar struggles, for in 1704 it was taken 
the English under Sir George Rooke. 
fortitied Gibraltar to some extent on 
cing possession in the eighth century, 
it was not until the latter half of the 
velfth century that fortifications were un 
ertaken on an elaborate scale. In the year 
161 a great Moorish architect, Haji Yaix, 


is commissioned to perform this task; he 


constructed a fortress on the summit, with 


veral towers, and at various points raised 
loubts and battlements. 
Of course the Spaniards were far from 
contented that the fairest domains of their 
intry and its most formidable stronghold 
ld remain in the hands of the barbaric 
d infidel Moslem, and many 
vere the attempts to hurl them 
wk to Africa. The first siege 
if Gibraltar, already referred to, 
yas as brief as it was triumphant. 
The Castilians under Guzman at- 
tacked the rock simultaneously 
on all sides. Battering engines 
yere used, which soon battered 


ret 


down the houses of the town and 
the walls of the redoubts; but 
the Moors intrenched themselves 
among the crags, and defended 
their eyrie for a month, when, 
being only eleven hundred, they 
were forced at last to give way 
from exhaustion, and surrendered 
on condition that they should be 
safely landed in Africa. 

fhe fortress was unsuccessful- 
ly besieged by Ismail, a Moorish 
prince, in 1315; the third siege, 
however, in 1333, resulted in the 
restoration of Gibraltar to the 
Moorish dominion. A romance is 
connected with the story of this 
siege. As with many historical 
events of importance, the beauty 
of woman had something to do 
with it. It appears that at the 
battle of Martos, gained by the 
Moors, a damsel of striking beau- 
ty had been taken prisoner. At 
he peril of his life, Ben Ismail, 
a young Moorish prince, rescued 
the girl from the violence of the 
soldiery. Ben Feraz, the king, 
fell in love with her, and took 
her away from Ben Ismail. The 
latter, overcome with rage and 
jealousy, assembled next day some of his 


friends on the road by which the king was 


to pass, and pretending to salute him, rush- 


ed upon Ben Feraz and stabbed him to the 
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heart. The succession to the crown passed 
to Mohammed, the son of Ben Feraz, who, 
as Mohammed IV 


of Gibraltar The Moors attacked it by a 


, laid sieve to the fortress 


coup de main and blockaded the garrison 
who were so poorly supplied with provis 
ions that they would have been speedily 
starved out had not a grain ship been cast 
ashore within their reach at a most oppor 
tune moment. This, however, only post 
poned their fate; for after holding out five 
months, during which the Governor, an ava 
ricious fellow, fed the Moorish prisoners well 
in the hope of gaining high ransoms, while 
he forced his own men to munch leather, 
Moors 


once more ensconced themselves upon it. 


thesrock was surrendered, and the 


Gibraltar underwent seven sieges between 
the time of the Moorish recapture of it in 
1333 and their final abandonment of it in 
1462. In the latter year Henry LV. was King 
of Castile; Mohammed IX., King of Granada 


STREET SOENKF, GIBRALTAR,—| DRAWN BY SAMUEL OOLMAN,} 


One day a converted Moor went to Alonzo of 
Arcos, Governor of Tarifa, and told him the 
opportunity to capture Gibraltar was now 
ripe. Dissension was rife within the for- 
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tress; it was carelessly guarded; its de- 
fenses were neglected; its provisions were 
not ample. Alonzo at once resolved upon 
the attempt, and at daybreak the next morn- 
ing he had landed at the base of the rock 
with a body of troops. He found that it 
was useless to assail Gibraltar without a 
larger force. This arrived promptly, and 
he made an assault. He was repulsed, and 
would have retreated altogether had he not 
learned from a deserting traitor that the 
garrison was violently divided, and that the 
distress within was great. While Alonzo 
was hesitating, a message was sent to him 
from the garrison, asking permission to leave 
the fortress with their property. He evaded 
a reply until young Rodrigo, Count of Arcos, 
arrived; but this higher authority was equal- 
ly vacillating, and postponed his answer till 
the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, the head of the 
great house of Guzman, should come. But 
Rodrigo at least sent a force to take and hold 
the city gates, and the garrison retreated to 
the keep. When the duke arrived he was 
very angry with Rodrigo for going so far as 
he had done, and proudly claimed precedence 
in making the capture. As the duke’s es- 
tates lay near, he was very anxious not only 
to get the Moors out of Gibraltar, but to hold 
it himself. The dispute waxed so high that 
the duke and young Rodrigo could searcely 
be kept from coming to blows. At last it 
was settled that they should enter the for- 
tress side by side, and that their banners 
should be mounted on the keep at the same 
moment. The King of Spain proclaimed 
himself “ Lord of Gibraltar,” and gave it in 
charge to the Duke of Medina-Sidonia. 

The Moorish power was now rapidly wan- 
ing in Spain. The Moors fought each other 
instead of the common enemy, and frequent 
rebellions sapped the order and prosperity 
of the state. The decadence of Mohammed- 
anism in Spain was coincident with its rise 
at Byzantium. The capture of Gibraltar by 
the Spaniards was the first great blow at 
their authority, and was followed, some years 
later, by the fall of Granada itself. A certain 
Beltran de la Cueva was appointed Govern- 
or of Gibraltar. A civil war now arose in 
Spain between the reigning king, Henry IV., 
and the party of his brother Alfonso, who 
had pretended to the throne, but had died. 
Beltran sided with Henry, and the Duke of 
Medina-Sidonia with the Alfonsists; and 
the ninth siege of Gibraltar was undertaken 
by the latter, to get it away from Beltran 
and the king’s party. The duke did not try 
toattain his end by stratagem or surprise, but 
marched his army up in full daylight, to the 
sound of drums and trumpets. He took the 
town, the garrison retreated within the for- 
tress, and the siege was vigorously begun. It 
lasted no less than sixteen months, and was 
conducted with the greatest valor and self- 
sacrifice on both sides, At last the repeat- 
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ed assaults and lingering famine did thei; 
work, and Gibraltar was surrendered to the 
ducal rebel—the same man who had, years 
before, delivered it out of the hands of the 
Moors into those of the king whom he now 
opposed. 

Gibraltar remained in possession of thé 
house of Guzman, under royal grants, unti 
the accession of Isabella to the throne of 
Castile. Henry was too much harassed tx 
keep the Duke of Medina-Sidonia in enmity 
and the grant of Gibraltar was enough to 
make the duke a friend. But Isabella in 
sisted that Gibraltar should be ceded to the 
crown of Spain. This the Duke Juan op 
posed for a time, but at last was compelled 
to yield; and now Ferdinand of Aragon 
used the rock as a point from whieh to in 
vade the African Moorsin turn. Isabella 
certainly one of the greatest sovereigns wh« 
ever sat on the Castilian throne—saw the 
full importance of Gibraltar to the united 
kingdom of Spain, and left it as a solemn 
injunction upon her successors “to hold and 
retain Gibraltar for themselves and in their 
own possession,” and that “no alienation of 
it, or any part of it, shall ever be made from 
the crown of Spain.” 

As soon as she was dead, the Duke Henry 
whose father, Juan, had ceded the fortress 
under duress, and who had taken the loss 
keenly to heart, resolved to attempt its re 
capture ; and his unsuccessful siege of it, 
which lasted for four months, and which, 
from its entailing no loss of life, was called 
the “bloodless siege,” was the tenth to which 
Gibraltar had been subjected since the days 
of Taric. 

The rock underwent other vicissitudes 
from time to time in the following years, 
being threatened by the corsairs of the Med- 
iterranean, and beholding the exodus of the 
last remaining Moors in 1609-10, who, com- 
prising about six thousand, were transported 
across the strait at this very place, where 
the victorious legions of Musa and Tarie had 
landed nine centuries before; while it also 
witnessed the desperate naval fight between 
the Dutch, under Heemskerk, and the Span 
ish, under D’Avila, which took place almost 
under its shadow in 1607—“ the most furious 
battle,” declares Sully, “which was ever 
fought in the memory of man.” 

The capture of Gibraltar by the English 
was an incident of the famous War of the 
Succession. The Spanish king, Charles IL, 
died and left his crown to Philip of Anjou, 
grandson of Louis XIV. of France. But a 
German prince, the Archduke Charles, laid 
a counter-claim to the succession. England 
and Holland, determined that a French 
prince should not become King of Spain, and 
thus unite the interests and fortunes of his 
native and his adopted country, espoused the 
cause of the Archduke Charles, and declared 
war in his behalf. It was resolved by the 
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es to attempt the capture of Gibraltar, 
the combined fleets sailed for that des- 
tion in the midsummer of 1704. The 
tish squadron anchored in the bay, and 
thousand men were landed north of the 

< to cut off land communication with the 
of Spain. The investing fleets com 

| forty-five ships, six frigates, seven fire 

is, and two hospital ships. Meanwhile 
rarrison on the rock was certainly less 

i three hundred men, and some state that 
is barely one hundred and fifty. The 
tress Was summoned to surrender to the 
ehtful” sovereign, the Archduke Charles. 
prompt and resolute refusal was returned, 
illegianece to Philip proclaimed. The 

xt day the tleet began its assault; the new 
and then the old, fell into the hands 
the besiegers, and the marines landed at 
[he garrison had nothing to 
now but to offer to surrender, and the 


er was accepted on the conditions asked 


points. 


which were, permission to retain their 
perty, six days’ rations, three brass can- 
and twelve rounds of ammunition. 
They were also accorded the honors of war. 
In less than three days from the appearance 
f the allied fleets in the waters of the strait, 
he great fortress had thus fallen into the 
inds of the besiegers. The larger portion 

f the inhabitants removed to San Roque. 
Now occurred one of those many instances, 
the history of English warfare and con- 
ict, of English fidelity to the principle that 
might makes right.” Gibraltar was taken 
ssession of in the name of the so-called 
Charles III. of Spain,” namely, the arch- 
ducal claimant, by the Prince of Hesse- 
Darmstadt. But this did not by any means 
iit the projects of Sir George Rooke, the 
mmander of the English fleet. He delib- 
rately pulled down the standard of Charles, 
uid the Germans and Dutch were somewhat 
iumazed to see the British flag run up in its 
place. In a word, Gibraltar was seized in 
behalf of Queen Anne, and so passed into 
English possession. Seven years later, this 
vas finally confirmed by the Treaty of 
Utrecht, which brought to an end the War 
of the Succession. Sir George Rooke was 

not made a peer, nor did he geta pension, 
Gibraltar has undergone three sieges dur- 
ng the century and a half that it has been 
n the hands of the English. The very year 
if Rooke’s great victory had not passed be- 
fore the French and Spanish tried to regain 
it. This siege was sharp and fierce, and 
several times it seemed as if the assailants 
must sueceed; but the arrival of re-enforce- 
nents and provisions enabled the English 
to continue a vigorous defense, and after a 
siege of six months the allies were forced to 
throw up the game. It was not till 1727 
that the next attempt was made to wrest 
the fortress from its British conquerors. 
Once more the Spaniards were the assail- 


ants. It was a most obstinate and deter 
mined fight, but an attack lasting through 
five months only resulted in the utter dis 
comfiture of the attacking power 

The most memorable, in some respects, of 
all the fourteen sic ges to which Gibraltar 
has been subjected was the last, called the 
‘great siege,” one of the mighty struggles 
of history, which began in the year 1779 
The famous General Llliott was command 
er of the fortress. Spain,in alliance with 
France and Morocco, € ndeavored to SUTprise 
Gibraltar; but a Swedish ship gave Elliott 
the alarm. The garrison comprised but five 
companies of artillery, and the whole force 
was less than five thousand five hundred 
men. The enemy’s force was fourteen thou 
sand. The siege began by the blockading 
of the port, and a camp was formed at San 
Roque with the design of starving out the 
garrison. When the English Governor re 
solved to open fire upon his besiegers, a lady 
in the garrison fired the first shot. Never 
did a siege war rage more furiously than did 
this for nearly three years. The garrison 
was often reduced to gore straits for food: 
“a goose was worth a guinea,” and Elliott 
tried upon himself the experiment of living 
upon four ounces of rice a day for a week. 
Exciting stories are told of the privateers 
that ran in, amidst terrible dangers, with pro- 
visions, and of the storms which threw wel 
come wood and cork within reach of the 
besieged. The rock at one time would sure 
ly have been taken had it not been for Ad- 
miral Rodney, who, sailing off the strait, 
captured a small fleet of Spanish war ships 
and merchantmen, and clearing the strait 
of besiegers, brought his prizes into port. 
But all danger was not yet averted ; Gibral- 
tar was again blockaded; scurvy broke out 
in the garrison, and Morocco refused her 
harbors to English ships. The enemy crept 
closer and closer to the fortress, but relief 
coming every now and then enabled the En 
glish still to hold out. The bombardments 
were fearful to endure. “The city was al- 
most destroyed; scarcely a house habitable, 
and those left standing pierced by shot and 
shell.” At one time the desperate garrison 
fell to plundering the town; Elliott shot the 
leaders in this outrage. The long agony, 
full of terrific combats and frightful priva- 
tions, ended by the final abandonment of 
the siege early in 1783. If in that year the 
English had to make up their minds that 
they must let go their American colonies, 
they had at least the consolation that Gi- 
braltar was still theirs. 

Except a brief but sharp naval conflict 
near by, in 1805, Gibraltar has since the 
“vreat siege” remained in the undisturbed 


possession of the English; and thus the 
great fortress bids fair to remain, as long as 
the naval prowess of England continues to 
be unrivaled on the waters of the earth. 
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MOSES CLYMER’S BUSINESS 


Wow INEVER I pass that dingy four 
story building on Nassau Street in 


ch Barry and LI first established ourselves 
is attorneys and counselors at law, I am led 
to wonder what has become of Moses ¢ ly- 
nel Eighteen years ago, when Barry and 
1 occupied the back-room on the third floor 
of this building, Moses did a thriving busi 
iess in the apartment directly opposite. I 
say thriving, because many persons passed 
in and out of that apartment, so that the 
bell, which was fastened over the top of the 
door, kept up an almost continuous ringing. 
Every body who ascended the stairs to the 
third story appeared to enter Clymer’s room. 
I recall now, with a sad smile, the numerous 
disappointments we suffered because of this 
singular partiality which was displayed for 
Moses’s oftice A score of times, at least, 
during the first day or two following our re- 
moval to the building, Barry raised his eyes 
from the pages of Pendennis, listened a mo- 
ment to the sound of footsteps on the stairs, 
and then dropping Pendennis and seizing a 
pen, fell to covering a sheet of legal cap 
with his own signature. <A brief moment 
of delightful expectancy, while the footsteps 
paused on the landing without; a spasm of 
hope that at last a client had come; and 
then the tinkling of the bell over Moses’s 
door, and a sudden sinking of spirits in the 
inanly breasts of Barry and Bushnell. Fol- 
lowing these dashed hopes, a dashed excla- 
mation from the senior member of the finn, 
a resumption of Pendennis, and unbroken 
silence. 

Yet it was not of vital importamce that 
clients should come to Barry and Bushnell. 
hey were still young men whose parents 
regarded them as boys, and whose good for- 
tune made it unnecessary for them to take 
any thought of the morrow. They knew 
that their bread, buttered with tolerable lib- 
erality, would be forth-coming whether cli 
ents came or not, Yet it was somewhat 
embarrassing, at the expiration of three 
weeks, to be forced te acknowledge that 
neither man, woman, nor child had made ap- 
plication for their professional services. To 
this embarrassment was added a touch of 
exasperation at the thought of Moses Cly- 
anee's steady stream of callers. 

Wonder if he’s a lawyer?” said I, one 
day, breaking the silence which had follow- 
ed the sound of the bell. 

“IT think not,” answered Barry. “He 
would have a sign if he were.” 

* Perhaps he is a note-shaver,” suggested I. 

‘Possibly. He does a rushing business, 
whatever its character. I purpose to keep 
iny eyes open and find out what it is.” 

Barry attempted first to get his eyes open 
by interrogating the other occupants of the 
building. Not one of them could tell how 
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Moses Clymer earned his livelihood. Opin 
ion was divided. Firman and Co., the sta 
tioners on the first tloor, did not know that 
there was such a man as Clymer in the 
building—so close the intimacy which life 
a metropolis breeds! Dickerson and Smit} 
engravers, second floor front, believed M 
Clymer to be a lawyer. Jennison Brothers 
lawyers, second tloor back, supposed Clyme 
was a physician. (In support of this con 
clusion, they cited the fact of having seen 
number of consumptive-looking men pass 
into his room.) Doy le, stenographer, fourt} 
floor, was inclined to the opinion that Cly 
mer Was an insurance agent, with some it 
terest in real estate. By the time Barry had 
made an end of his inquiries, he found that 
his eyes were not opened with respect ti 
Moses Clymer’s occupation. His curiosity 
however, was whetted to a keener edge. 

The testimony of the Jennisons, whon 
Barry and I hated cordially, first, becauss 
they were lawyers, and second, because they 
were lawyers with clients—the testimony 
of the Jennisons, I repeat, corresponded pre 
cisely with what we ourselves had observed 
Not only did consumptive-looking men pass 
into Moses Clymer’s office, but men, also 
whose general appearance hinted of indi 
gestion, and possibly biliousness. Without 
the aid of a very vivid imagination one 
found it easy to associate all manner of dis 
eases with Moses’s callers. Moreover, there 
was a certain dilapidated air about them 
a shabbiness of dress and a uniform unclean 
liness of person—which suggested at one: 
the need of tonics and soap. Obviously Mi 
Clymer’s business, whatever it might be, 
gave him acquaintance with a very pecul 
iar class of people. There was a certain 
negative resemblance traceable in them all, 
and some points even of positive likeness 
Apart from their usually shabby clothes and 
the decayed appearance already mentioned, 
it was noticeable that they frequently car 
ried rolls of paper in their hands, which 
they left behind them upon emerging from 
Moses’s room. 

sarry was pleased to devote much time 
to speculation regarding our neighbor across 
the hall. When his inquiries had served 
only to sharpen his curiosity, he determined 
to pay Moses a visit. This he did, but with 
out satisfying himself as to the nature of 
the business carried on by Mr. Clymer. 

“There isn’t any thing in the room,” said 
he, “to indicate what the man does. A desk 
or counter stands in the middle of the floor. 
This is shielded by a ground-glass top, like 
the teller’s desk in a bank. At one end of 
the room is a partition six or seven feet high, 
with three doors, all of which were closed. 
I noticed a big safe and numerous packages 
of papers, evidently manuscripts, arranged 
on shelves behind the counter.” 

“Did you see Moses?” I inquired. 





























MOSES CLYME 


Yes, and talked with him—asked him to 
He said he hadn't 


Phen one of his mysterious-looking 


i tack hammer 


n and seated himself without 
» a word. Evidently he was wait 
r me to clear out, so I cleared.” 
sit left us more in the dark than 
Barry, who delighted in mystery, be 
raightway to weave a romance about 
id head of Moses Clymer. That he 
either a lawyer, doctor, merchant, not 
, was ho longel a disputed question ; 
his buttons would count down to a 
seemed strongly probable. Unlimited 
e, Which professional duties did not 
ipt, gave Barry the opportunity to 


ite his investigations with untiring 


“wae 


Ol And the more he investigated, the 
re knotty appeared the problem. The 
nsumptive-looking callers continued to 
pass in and out; the bell rang at irregular 
tervals throughout the day. Now and 
en we met Moses in the hall or upon the 
stairs, but his business remained a matter 
At the end of a month, Barry, 
10 had made a number of visits to the 


of mystery. 
wi 
room across the hall, but with no better re- 
sults than those attending the first, gave 
p the riddle in despair. And thereupon, 
s it happens sometimes with the more com- 
ex riddles of life, came an answer to this 
ne from a source least expected. 
Moses Clymer entered our office one morn 
ng, and announced that he wanted legal 
ulvice, 


Barry thrust the book he was reading 
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Poe’s Tales—under a pile of papers, and, as 
the senior member of the firm, turned to his 
first client As the junior member of the 
firm, I picked up a copy of the Session Laws 
and looked becomingly grave 

“Vat is te charge for advice?” 
Moses 

“That will be determined after you have 
stated your case,” replied Barry. 


inquired 


“Vell, ten, te case vas like dis. Suppose 
aman vas come to you and sells you a piece 
of werse 
“A piece of what?” interrupted Barry. 
“A piece of werse—poetry, you know.” 
Poetry! Was this, then, the mysterious 
merchandise in which Moses dealt? I kept 


the Session Laws before my eyes, but did not 


LIAM, 


discover that I held the volume upside down. 
Barry’s composure Was simply astonishing, 

‘Verse,” said he. “Exactly. Well?” 

“Vell, you pays dis man for te piece of 
werse, and den you finds out dat he stole 
it all from a book. Now vas dere no laws 
vich vill get back te money vat you pays to 
dat man ?” 

“Let me understand you fully,” said Bar- 
ry, With the air of a veteran counselor. “ You 
purchase a literary article, believing it to 
be an original production. 
paid for it, you discover it to be a plagia 


After you have 


rism. 
“ A vich ?” interrogated Moses, doubtfully. 
“A plagiarism—a stolen production.” 
“Yes, dat vas it. Stole out of a book. 
And I advanced two tollars and feefty cents 
on dat piece of werse !” 
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“You bought 
and a half?” 


the verses for two dollars 


No, no I buys notings. I loans te 
money, and takes te werses for sec urity. 
And dey vas stole out of a book !” 

Chis remarkable revelation, this sudden 
flood of light upon the mystery which had 
hitherto enveloped Moses Clymer’s busi- 
hess, produced ho visible etfect on Barry. 
One might have supposed that he had 
known what that business was for years, 
and that from his childhood up he had been 
familiar with pawnbrokers’ shops where the 
fancies of the brain, instead of overcoats 
and watches, were accepted as security for 
loans. For myself, I found it impossible to 
longer feign an interest in the inverted vol- 
ume of Session Laws, and closing the book, 
made no turthe attempt to conceal my 
amazement, 

Barry proceeded to probe his first client 
with polite but searching interrogatories. 

‘Your business, then,as I understand it, 
is that of a pawnbroker, and you make loans 
upon literary articles ?” 

“Yes, dat vas it,” replied Moses. 

“Are you not frequently imposed upon ?” 
inquired I, wondering how in the name of 
reason a man could detect a plagiarism who 
did not know the meaning of the word. 

“Imposhed upon ?” repeated Moses, rais- 
ing his eyebrows. “Vell, I never vas im- 
poshed upon before. Villiam he knows vat 
is good and vat is bad. He can tell vat 
is stole, as I can tell gold from brass. Vill- 
iam he knows all vat is in te books—but 
he vas mistaken about dat piece of werse.” 

“T take it that William is your critic ?” 
said Barry. 

‘Yes, Villiam he decides vat an article 
is vorth. I knows notings about any of 
them. You might bring me Byron or Shaks- 
peare—it vas all te same to me. 
not all te same to Villiam.” 

“What do you do with the articles that 
are not redeemed ?” I asked. 

“Ve sells em 


But it vas 


very sheap, very sheap 1n- 
deed. Dere vas leetle profit in our business. 
And I advanced two tollars and feefty cents 
on dat piece of werse !” 

Barry checked further curiosity, that he 
might regard the case from a professional 
point of view. 

“This opens up a very intricate question 
of law, Mr. Clymer. I shall need some time 
to consider it. Of course, if a suit were be- 
gun, the expenses would be greater than the 
amount of your claim.” 

“ Vell, it is not te money so much as te ex- 
ample vat | vants. If te law could punish 
dis fellow, I vill not care if it takes all of te 
two tollars and feefty cents.” 

Moses here rose from his seat, and Barry 
informed him that he would be prepared to 
express an opinion whén he had given the 
case proper attention, 
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“Doesn’t this beat any thing you ey 
heard of?” he exclaimed, as the ringing « 
the bell announced Moses’s entrance into | 
own rool, 

I thought it did, unquestionably. 

Barry, I fear, did not devote much ti 
ya consideration of the legality of his fi: 
client’s claim; but his interest in the ca 
was certainly profound. 


t 


He came into t 
oftice on the day following Moses’s visit, a1 
exclaimed, triumphantly, 

‘I have been in to see Clymer, and t 
morrow we shall have an opportunity 
learning as much as we please about hi 
business.” 


On the morrow, accordingly, Barry and 
called upon our neighbor across the hall 

“Valk right into Villiam’s oftice,” s 
Moses, as we entered the room. 


Barry, who seemed to have made himss 
thoroughly familiar with the place, led t 
way to one of the small compartments « 
which he had spoken, and I followed. The 
we found “ Villiam,” otherwise Mr. Willia 
Crampton, with his feet, incased in shabb 
gaiters, resting upon the ink-stained top of 
a pine table. He was a man of fifty or ther 
abouts, who might have been any thing t 
accord with the particular surroundings 
which he was seen. With a white cravat 
and clothes of ecclesiastic cut, you would 
have set him down as a clergyman. In 
checkered shirt, with a diamond sufticient! 
large and lustreless, you might have mistak 
en him for a bar-tender. In Moses Clymer’s 
inner office he could be nothing but a criti 

Ten minutes’ conversation revealed the 
fact that Mr. Crampton was a man of wide 
reading, undoubted culture, and superior 
critical taste. The same length of time 
served also to reveal the execrable quality 
of the tobacco which he used, and the astor 
ishing quantity of beer. An earthen pitch 
er of this latter beverage was applied to his 
lips at intervals of four or five minutes, and 
the diminution of the contents during one 
of these draughts was something truly sur 
prising. We stood the smoke manfully, how 
ever, and forgave the periodic interruptions 
occasioned by the beer. Mr.Crampton’s con 
versation was worth these minor drawbacks 

“This business surprises you, no doubt, 
said he, laying down the pitcher tenderly. 

“ Well, yes, it does,” rejoined Barry. 

“Moses, here, has been engaged in it six 
or seven years. The old fellow must have 
made a snug little fortune during that time 
He gets hold of his wares for almost noth 
ing, and sells them always for a fair price 
His profits last year amounted to more than 
three thousand dollars.” 


“You say that he sells his wares always 
for a fair price. 
ket ?” inquired I. 

“With some of the magazines and news 
He makes arrangements with the 


Where does he find a mar 


papers. 




















MOSES CLYMER’S BUSINESS. 


tors, who pay him so much a year, and 
a given number of articles in 
He rhe 


odicals themselves take the chances as 


in return 


se and verse. runs no risk. 
he availability of the pieces they re 
e. Of course there must be proper dis- 
nation used in deciding what articles 
shall accept here; but when that is done, 
es is sure of his profits.” 


Phen,” said Barry, “the success or fail 





of Clymer rests altogether with you ?” 


Well, Moses is certainly not a judge of 
that to 
Iam not entitled to all the credit 
“ Dy 
of a reader on a periodical publication 
tich, I may explain, was my calling be 
Aft 
arti 
ind the thirty days during which it is 
1 subject to redemption have 
n it 


rary work, and he leaves me 
hot 


means. I occupy simply the posi 


| became associated with Moses. 
I have decided favorably upon an 


elapsed, 
is passed into the hands of Mr. 
ers. 

Here Crampton refreshed himself with 
ther draught of the beer. He then con- 
“Mr. Peters is our polisher. By that I 
in that he the unredeemed 
the His duties are very 
1uch more laborious than are mine, and he 
s justly entitled to a goodly share of the 
redait. 


prepares 


eces for press. 


He takes a piece of verse, for ex 
mple, rubs it down, so to speak, throws 
mut or adds to it a stanza, props up a limp- 

\ xy line, smooths out the rhythm, and cor- 

rects the faulty rhymes. That is what we 

ill polishing. A prose article is put through 

similar process, 

y rewritten. 

worth saving.” 


and sometimes even en- 


The ideas, you see, are 





At this point Moses opened the door and 
id & manuscript upon the critic’s table. 
lhe critic thereupon drew inspiyation from 
the pitcher, and then proceeded to pass 
judgment the Barry and I 
vatched him with undisguised interest. 
“Our rhymsters nowadays,” said he, “ are 
ttle better than echoes. They give us mu- 
sical lines, but their thoughts are all bor- 
rowed. 


on verses. 


Here, for instance, are some neatly 
find the ideas 
Our author 


constructed stanzas, but we 


to be wonderfully familiar. 


Says: 


* Now hope is dead and joy is fled, 
Earth is barren, life is vain; 
For with anger toward my 

Worse than madness racks my brain.’ 





love 


That would be better if we could forget the 
lines of ¢ ‘oleridge, 


‘And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.’” 


“The author may have been unconscious 


of the plagiarism,” suggested Barry. 


‘Very true,” answered Crampton; “ but 
that unconsciousness proves his want of 


as] 


His 
reading simply 
which the 
He 
pluck the fruit whi 
mind than t 
thought, and 


originality 
of 
ruts 


ideas are 


wheels of 


the outgrowth 
falls the 


chariots 


his into 
othe 
have made. finds it infinitely easier to 
h has ripened in anoth 
the 


nourish it to 


er’s 


» SOW seed of fresh 
fructification 
He drinks of uwwenty streams, and then gives 
us a flavor of them all hat tlavor is some 

times excellent, but rarely new.” 

With this illustration, Mr. ¢ rampton took 
another drink of the beet Phen, still sean 
ning the pages of the manuscript, he 
tinued: 


con 


* Here is another striking example of what 


Imean. The writer of these verses sings, 
‘When golden thoughts bring in their train 
Sad thoughts which st ire sweet. 


That is Wordsworth, and I can not say that 
it is an The dead 
puts it, 


improvement, laureate 


‘In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 


Bring sad thoughts to the mind 


“Have 


werse hdd 


you pashed on dat piece of 
inquired Moses, thrusting his head 
through the door. 

“Tt will do,” answered Crampton. 

“Vat shall l say about it dat is bad ?” 

“Too much of W ords- 
worth.” 

With this, Moses took the manuscript and 


withdrew. 


Coleridge and 


“What amount will be advanced on that 
piece ?” inquired Barry. 

“T really couldn’t tell,” answered Cramp 
ton. ‘ Moses takes charge of that, you see. 
You might step around behind the desk, and 
watch him while he makes the loan.” 

Barry and I were glad enough to act upon 
We found one of the con- 
sumptive-looking gentlemen, whose appear- 
ance had once led to the belief that Mr. 


Clymer was a physician, engaged in earnest 


this suggestion. 


conversation with the pawnbroker., 
“ Really, Moses, you ought to make that 


an even two dollars. Eight stanzas, you 
see. Rhythm smooth, and rhymes all per 
fect.” 


“One tollar and seeventy-feeve cents is 
all vat I can allows,” rejoined Moses, deci 
sively. 


3ut you advanced two dollars on those 


sonnets last week. These verses are much 
better than those.” 

“Dere vas too much of Cooleridge and 
Vadsvorth in ’em,” rejoined Moses, dispar- 
agingly. “Dat is vat ails ’em 


of Cooleridge and Vadsvorth 


too much 
I vill gives 
you one tollar and seeventy-feeve cents.” 

This offer was finally accepted, and Moses 
made out the ticket and paid over the mon- 
ey. Then he turned to us, saying, 
‘Ve can not affords to pay too much on 
articles like dat. Dere is not demand enough, 
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you see, and dere vas too much Cooleridge “ The articles which are brought to Moses,” 
and Vadsvorth in ’em.” he resumed, “ without first having been sub 
“Are any of these manuscripts ever re- mitted to an editor constitute only a small 














‘DERE VAS TOO MUOH OF COOLERIDGE AND VADSVORTH IN ‘RM.” 


deemed ?” asked Barry, when we had return-! part of what we receive. By far the larget 
ed to Crampton’s room. proportion of the manuscripts are those that 
“Yes, occasionally,” replied the critic. have been returned to the authors as un 
‘The writer can redeem them at any time! available. We take them, polish them, and 
within thirty days, and occasionally he avails | sell them to less exacting publications.” 
himself of this privilege.” “Mr. Clymer must feel his absolute de 
Crampton here availed himself ofthe priv- | pendence on you and Peters,” suggested 
ilege of moistening his lips at the mouth of | Barry. 
the pitcher. “But he also makes us feel our depend 








xertions,” 
ive no salary for 
rk, a given percentage on the 
s which are publ shed If I decide fa 
bly on a poem, and that poem is thrown 
by the editor to whom Moses carries it. 
ithe sum which was originally advanced 


ie author is deducted trom my percent 


In other words,” said I, “ Clymer is wil 


g¢ to share the profits but not the 
s business.” 


It amounts to about that, and 


sand I are wel id for our work 


tment, and to 

ch is suited to a particul 
rarely happe ns that we make 
‘Or that you advance money 


en from a book,” observed Barry, vw 


l 


] 


“T want a two-sy 


mymonus with ‘endeavo 
“* Attempt,’” rejoined ampton, : 
oment’s retlection. ! , address 
e added, “That s ) ° Suppose 
step in and see him.” 
We found Mr. Pete 
ng a poem. > Was a young 
8 associate, with a prominent nose, whi fect rhymes 
11s biographe r would pro ably eall 
ind with the hair and shirt front 


is. By way of illustrating the 


h some verses, 
had been received by Moses, 

erward as they ca out 
process. Before 
tained permission to m 
stanzas in both form 
served up to the present time. 

nes possess | » of poetic mer 
evertheless be pardoned for presenting 
em here as illustrative of Mr. Peters’s 
manner of work. 

In the original form the 


SHERRY 





a 


Pte a = LOGON 
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“On te top shelf, dere,” said he, “vas 
stories, nice stories, vich ve sells very sheap. 
You vas never seen nicer stories any vheres. 
On te next shelf vas werses—love werses. 
Dey vas really beautiful, and sheap—very 
sheap. On dis shelf here vas werses on 
‘Spring’ und dey vas sheap too. Dose pe- 
low vas all on deaths You could not read 
one of dem vidout vee plug, dey vas so beau 
tiful and so sheap! Ven somebody in your 
family dies, dis is te place vhere you can 
find nice poetry vat vill comfort you. An 
it vill cost you only a leetle. Dat large 
package vas all pieces on te ‘Old Year.’ Dat 
one next to it vas on vine and other drinks. 
Dis package here vas made up of sonnets 
ve gives ’em away, almost. Every thing 
vat you sees vas nice and sheap !” 

“And not too much of Coleridge an 
Wordsworth in them?” said Barry, with a 
smile 

“Oh my, no!” returned Moses, warmly. 
*Dere vas no ( ooleridge, no Vadsvorth, In 
any of em. Peters he vas take all dat out.” 

When at last we took leave of the pawn- 
broker, Barry announced that he would be 
prep ired to express ab Opinion on the mer- 
its of Moses’s case in the course of a week; 
and Clymer again assured us that he would 
cheerfully pay the whole of the two dollars 
and fifty cents, if by so doing he could make 
an example of the impostor who had ob- 
tained a loan on verses taken from a book. 

I regret to say that Barry did not keep 
his word. Mr. Clymer was left in doubt as 
to whether he possessed the right to insti- 
tute legal proceedings against the plagia- 
rist. And not many weeks afterward we 
discovered that he had moved from the 
room across the hall to parts unknown. 
Che firm of Barry and Bushnell‘may now be 
found in a more aristocratic neighborhood 
than of old. Yet I never pass that dingy 
building on Nassau Street without wonder- 
ing what has become of Moses Clymer. And 
I never turn to the poetry in a periodical 
without retlecting that perhaps these self- 
same stanzas have secured a loan of two 
dollars from Moses, have been favorably 
passed upon by Crampton, and have had 
the Coleridge and Wordsworth taken out of 
them by Peters. 


AN ORDER FOR A CAMEO. 

Ir shall be Eve's face, carver, gleaming white 
Upon the Eden- : 
Child-foreheads in the morning are less bright, 


green of chrysoprase : 
And Gabriel's leas serene. You know her gaze, 

Unfolding from pure lids, saw Adam first, 

And then a glorious, cursed Earth uncursed; 

So Memory will not darken that still smile 
Laughter was born of tears), nor Love’s grand pain, 
Nor thorne, nor dying lilies, nor cold rain 

Betray her to a glimpse of afterwhile. 
Miriam and Sappho show the sorrow-stain, 

And Mary’s loving hath its selfish ¢ 


Eve knows not Hope's unrest, nor Fear’s alloy, 
And blesses with the sweet lost dream of Joy. 


BIRDS’ NESTS. 

7. those of my readers who have never 

studied birds, let me say a few intro- 
ductory words. In birds, as a class, are 
combined colors which vary from the plain- 
est browns or grays to the richest metallic 
splendors; grace, strength, and often sub 
limity of action; and musical powers that 
other animals lack altogether. To the nat 
uralist, or to him who loves an out-door life, 
their abundance and peculiar relations with 
man offer great advantages; to the scientist 
they present in a marked way the phenom 
ena of variation and adaptation. In a lim- 
ited space, such as New England, where not 
many more than three hundred species have 
been known to occur, a tolerably thorough 
knowledge of them may be gained. Have 
the plants orinsects been numbered? Mam 
mals and reptiles, on the other hand, are 
comparatively rare and shy, and by many 
of them most persons are too easily fright 
ened. 

To embryologists, birds’ eggs have a pecul 
iar interest, and in no other form are the 
first outward stages of animal life so attract 
ive to the ignorant. Among their nests ar 
the highest types of natural architecture, 
though many birds lay their eggs on the 
ground, on rocks, or in natural hollows 
without special preparation. Their nests 
may be divided into several classes—thos« 
supported from beneath, those supported 
from above (or pensile), those attached on 
one side, and those which are excavations 
(in earth or wood), There are many othe 
methods of classification, but that just used 
is most convenient for my purposes. 

Let us take up the first class, and conside1 
the ground-nesting birds. A striking fact 
is their generally plain coloring, and the 
prevalence of browns and quiet greens 
among the tints of their upper parts—the 
back, ete. As a general rule, their eggs also 
are plainly colored (though rarely white), 
especially when found in fields, but not so 
strikingly as those laid in no nest, or scarce 
ly any, by sandpipers and plover, whose eggs 
are so assimilated to their surroundings that 
it often requires a very long search to de- 
tect them in a given space ten feet square. 
I have flushed the common “ teeter” within 
a yard of me, and on hands and knees have 
hunted fifteen minutes before finding her 
treasures; they were among my earliest 
prizes, and, thankful not to have trodden on 
them, I unkindly took them all. But to the 
amateur there is no necessity of cruelty. 
You can become intimate with birds with 
out shooting them, you can examine their 
nests without pulling them to pieces, and 
can contemplate their eggs without disturb- 
ing them, or, by acting judiciously, can grati- 
fy your love of possession without destroying 
a mother’s happiness. Birds vary in their 





BIRDS’ 
ndencies to desert their young if meddled 
but often, after taking one or even 
the 
liet return of the parent, and the success 
The further that 
e stage of motherhood progresses, the more 
but 
all times persistent visiting or intrusion 


vith ; 
vo eggs from a nest, I have watched 
| hatehing of those left. 


ersevering feathered mothers become ; 


noys them. 
Che appeal of a brave, affectionate bird, 
hen brooding over her young, is very touch- 
Few 
yersons know the trials of bird life. Many 
sundred times have I watched the smalle1 
yirds in spring during the course of their 
and I remember but very few 
ustances in which the parents seemingly 


but it is too often disregarded. 


lomestic life; 


had uninterrupted success from the begin- 
when the foundations of their nurser- 

laid, until all their young were 
I distinctly recall only half a dozen 
Phe 


veather, snakes (especially the black-snake), 


ny, 
were 
reared. 
ses parents’ chief enemies are the 
irious Other birds, such as crows, blue jays, 
row blackbirds, and cuckoos, the tree-squir- 
rels (but not the little striped ground-squir- 
The cat, 


and some- 


rel o1 and eats. 


“ chipmunk”), 
vhile it is always a graceful 
a useful animal, is, just in the pro 
portion that it 
skillful bird-catcher, and does 
chief on a country place. 

lhe which one finds in fields and 
pastures on the ground are generally those 
They are all much alike 
slight hollows, protected or partly conceal- 
ed by a bush, hummock, or clump of grass, 
ind in most cases lined very neatly with 
iairs, though dry grass, ete., almost invari- 
ibly enter into their composition. If tak- 
en up for preservation, they must be dug up 
little of the earth about them, 
otherwise they fall to pieces. All nests are 
naturally in better condition for a collection 
when just finished, but fine specimens may 
often when vacated the 
young, while a few are capable of with- 


times 
is a good mouser, also ; 
much mis- 


nests 


of the sparrows. 


with a as 


be obtained by 
standing exposure to weather for a consider- 
They should be taken with their 
immediate surroundings, whether branches, 
twigs, or earth, and handled very carefully. 
In the house, they should be repaired, if 
damaged, by stitching or gluing; should be 
kept free from dust, for if once dirty, they 
can not be cleaned without injury; and if 
partly composed of feathers or woolly matter, 
should be occasionally wetted with benzine. 

Among the ground-nesting birds there are 
in Massachusetts no less than nine species 
of sparrows, some of which commonly make 
their homes in fields or pastures; I shall 
therefore enter into no details. But a euri- 
ous fact, which illustrates the frequent de- 
parture from types or rules in nature, is that 
the common chipping sparrows, or “ haw- 
birds,” have been known to build on the 


able time. 
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ground, though they usually build several 
feet above it,in a bush, hedge, tree, or vine. 

There is little of interest to keep us in the 
hot in the last week 
of May, and I pass on to the meadows. On 
their borders, in the tields where the longest 
grass grows, is a nest which you must hunt 
long for that of the 
link. In is the jolly male, in 
his summer livery of black, buff, and white, 
aud singing as if he could not contain him 
self. 


and drops into the grass. 


tields on a warm day 


before finding bobo- 


the elm-tree 


Still caroling, he spreads his wings 
We 
from here what he is doing; he may be whis- 


cah not see 
pering to his plainly colored mate, or he may 
be feeding. Long before we are near enough 


to surprise him, could we do so under any 


circumstances, he springs up, and sings 


as 
if he asked us to stand and listen Looking 
tield is like search- 
Should the 


female suddenly rise within ten feet of us, 


for his nest in this wide 
ing for a needle in a haymow. 


she may have wandered from her eggs for a 
moment, finding her mate inattentive in pro- 
viding her with food, or she may have tried 
to deceive us by stealing from them through 
but 
no, She has staid at the post of danger until 
the last minute, ’twixt hope and fear, and 
springs up at our feet. There, in a little 
hollow, which has been warmly bedded, and 
which the rrass waves, lie 
grayish or greenish eggs, mottled with dark 
Look at them quickly , and then let 
us go to the meadows. 

As we splash through the wet places, and 
jump the ditches, a general chatter arises, 
and half a dozen blackbirds with brilliant 
red patches on their wings present them- 
the but there is 
a female, who leaves her nest every minute, 


the grass, and tlying up at a distance; 


over long four 


‘ 
= 
os 
a 


brown. 


selves. These are males ; 
returning immediately, and who betrays its 
position by her anxiety. She is plainly col- 
ored, streaked, and much smaller than the 
male. Her nest, in this hummock, happens 
to be cup-shaped, and carefully finished with 
fresh-looking bits of dry stalks and grasses. 
The eggs in it a1 
and scrawls. 
tence, “ happens to be” so and so, because, of 


e pale blue, with dark spots 
I have said, in the last sen- 


other swamp blackbirds’ nests in the same 
meadow, some are probably lined with root- 
lets, some with hairs, and others are built 
If we extended our examination 
to other meadows in different localities, we 


in bushes. 


should find great variety in positions, struc- 
ture, and material. 
bushes are composed partly of sticks; oth- 


Some specimens trom 


ers, from the sea-shore, are made chietly from 
sea-wrack or eel-grass. Mr. Maynard de- 
scribes one built in a tree, fifteen feet above 
the ground, and pensile like that of the gold- 
en robin or hang-bird. Not only do sur- 
rounding circumstances produce an effect 
every where, but individual birds vary in 


their architectural skill or care. Moreover, 
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work is often begun late, and, being hurried 
through, is done badly; on the other hand, 
leisure often causes nicety, and even unnec- 
essary labor. 

That refrain of plaintive whistles which 
we now hear comes from the meadow-lark 
in that tree; he has a bright vellow breast 
with a black crescent on it, and some white 
feathers in his tail. Now he leaves the 
ree, and flying across the meadow with 
quivering wings, drops into the grass; but 
his nest is probably in that dry patch where 
the land be vins to slope back toward the 
farms. I can not undertake to say that we 
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plused by the caution and ennning of the 
architects. You will facilitate your work 
by seattering cotton-wool, horse-hairs. 
straws, string, worsted, and cloth where they 
will attract the attention of the birds about 
you. Put them on your lawn or on the 
piazza vines, and watch them. <A _ robin 
comes to carry off the string, and having 
used up what you have provided, and lik 
ing the material, attacks a long piece wound 
round a stake, and supporting a gladiolus. 
by persistent effort he frees a part of it, but 
the harder that he pulls atthe rest, the tight 
er he ties the knot around the stake, and the 


GOLDEN-CROWNED WREN'S NEST. 


shall find it by going there, for the meadow- 
lark’s nest is usually hidden beneath an 
archway of the long, dry, and tangled mead- 
ow-grass. So completely is it often conceal- 
ed, that you can find it only by frightening 
the sitting female suddenly, and making her 
tly up from the archway. Then, by explor- 
ing carefully, you may catch sight of the 
vgs, Which are white, with brown and lilac 
spots. Were not the birds so common, I 
should not in all probability have been able 
to present you with a deseription of their 
retreats, or, if I could, should feel very proud 
of doing so at first-hand; and any beginner 


( 


may justly take pride in discovering one of 
them. The best way to find nests is to 
watch a bird while building; in that way, 
moreover, you are sure to see them in their 
best condition, and to know when the eggs 
are fresh. It requires patience; but you 
see the workers return again and again to 
the same spot, and a little closer inspection 
usually completes your knowledge, though 
you may sometimes be deceived or non- 


string is becoming entangled with his legs; 
he fights twenty minutes, and then gives it 
up. Sparrows pick up hairs and straws 
from the lawn, and warblers come to the 
vines for cotton-wool, passing fearlessly 
within three feet of your chair; then they 
come back to break off little twigs and to 
peel off shreds of dry bark from the honey 
suckle. A pair of golden robins—the male 
with black and orange, the female with 
yellow and duller black—come for string, 
worsted, and thread; but beware of them, 
for they are thieves. Leave your knitting 
under the tree there for tive minutes, and 
it is gone; you will find it a week later, a 
part irrevocably woven into the hanging 
nest, anda part dangling-with the needle in 
it. The weaving is so cleverly done that 
you wonder whether the orioles haven't 
used your needles. Not at all, madam; I 
defy you to produce with. your implements 
such a piece of work as these birds have 
produced with their bills. Successful ex- 
periments have been made by supplying 
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BLAOK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER’S NEST. 


the orioles, in the tree where they are occu- 
pied, with bright silks and worsteds, which 
they employ altogether, if liberally provided, 
so that a very gay and party-colored nest 
may swing in your orchard where you can 
it from the house. Wilson says that an 
old lady, to whom he showed an oriole’s 


nest in which a piece of dry grass, thirteen 
inches long, was passed through thirty-four 
times, asked him, half in earnest, if the birds 
couldn’t be taught to darn stockings. 

Let us go back to the meadows, and, leay- 


ing these, enter into the adjoining swamp, 


where I shall show you several objects worth 
We might find in this swamp nests 
of several species, but the 


seeing. 


gsround is so wet and the 
brambles so thick that I 
will only show you two 
that I com- 
pleted two or three days 
We shall to 
by following this 
along the brook- 
Of the warblers 
there are many who build 
on the ground in or near 
wet places, but only one 
of these at 
least in a large part of 
the United States—the 
little Maryland yellow- 
throat. The male, who 
is eying us saucily from 
that thicket, ts olive-green 
above, with more or less 
bright yellow beneath, 
and has a black pateh 
which covers his forehead 
and the sides of his head, 
inclosing his eyes. You 
will often see him on 
road-sides. The female 
is duller above, paler be- 


found just 
ago. come 
one 

path 


side. 


is common, 
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Het 


attractions 


neath, and has no black. 
further 
the surroundings. 
which the sunlight plays, as it breaks 
through the the other 
Areund it are grasses to conceal it, and be 
hind it of tall, graceful ferns 
Behind the ferns is a young tree that spreads 
the much 
mysterious life is in the group, especially 
in those four little eggs lying together, all 
white, 


nest, a few 
to 
is the brook, 


steps on, owes its 
Beside it 
on 
bushes 


on side 


is a cluster 


its branches over whole. How 


one unmarked, one spotted with 
brown, one speckled with lilae, and one 
marked with both! Such the variety 
which we often find in In the 
nest of a hawk I have found two eggs, one 
almost pure white, and another buffy, with 
dark brown blotches. But 
fore us asks us to pass on, and to discuss 
these phenomena where she shall not be 
disturbed. 

In that open spot, bathed in sunlight, on 
that knoll by the bushes, sits another bird 

her eggs, her back 
in contrast to the surrounding green. Ii 
is the Wilson thrush. The little yellow- 
throat, when we intruded, hopped about 
us, expressing her anxiety openly; but the 
thrush disappears quietly into the bushes, 
disclosing behind her a very pretty picture. 


1s 


one nest. 


the mother be 


on soft reddish-brown 


Her nest, made of dead leaves, strips of 
grape-vine bark, and dry grasses, and lined 
with a few hairs, is set bank of rich 
dark green moss; in it are four light blue 
eggs; above it is a little plant with bright 
red berries. All the colors in the picture 
are so strong and yet delicate, all the forms 


in a 


YELLOW WARBLER'S NEST. 
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so graceful, that I am tempted to stand here 
gazing much longer than I ought. Birds’ 
homes vary in attractiveness like those of 
men, and before leaving the swamp I will 
show you another Wilsop thrush’s nest. 
Here it is, set among the dead leaves, near 
the foot of a tree. I need hardly point out 
to you its comparison with the other; the 
situation is quite cheerless, and the nest is 
coarse. You may attribute this, as you 
please, to laziness, indifference, want of 
taste, inexperience, OT to nec essity and dif- 
ficulties. The contrast is striking, and is 
one of the innumerable illustrations of the 
infinite variety in nature. 

I shall now direct your steps toward a 
dry, hilly tract of low oaks, birches, and 
bushes, which is called the “ serub”—a place 
where but few years ago stood a forest of 
pines. There we are likely to find nests of 
only two kinds on the ground (unless we 
find one of the ruffed grouse), and of these 
the eggs are often very closely alike. The 
birds belonging to them are both about the 
size of the robin. The brown thrushes 
have long tails, and are bright reddish- 
brown above, and beneath white, with dark 
streaks on the breast. There is nothing re- 
markable in their nests, but the conduct of 
the females is often surprising, particularly 
when their nests are in bushes (being almost 
always on or near the ground), for these 
birds are peculiarly at home in shrubbery. 
Though habitually rather shy, yet they are 
sometimes very bold when sitting. More 
than one young collector must have had 
the experience of being a little frightened 
when, literally hissing, they have refused to 
leave their nest, and much startled when, 
on being attacked, they have flown at him 
with vehemence. Such conduct, however, 
is rare, and of course causes no danger. 
Mr. Allen mentions the nest of a brown 
thrush found in the West at an unusual 
height from the ground, because built be- 
side a river which was often flooded sud- 
denly and heavily. The bird or its ances- 
tors profited by experience. This perhaps 
illustrates how types may be lost. If birds, 
for instance, of any species are driven by 
unfavorable changes into a tract of country 
with very uniform characteristics, they soon 
adapt their habits to their surroundings, 
perhaps losing marked traits. This ques- 
tion will be considered again, in reference 
to the swallows. 

The towhee buntings, also called che- 
winks and ground-robins, do not behave 
like the brown thrushes, but usually con- 
ceal their nests. Sometimes a place is chos- 
en where dead leaves and switches have 
accumulated, and either partly under the 
leaves, or actually in a pile of brush, the 
nest is built so as to escape all notice of the 
passer-by. At other times the nest may be 


found at the foot of some bush more openly 


situated. Near it stays the black and white 
male, with patches of chestnut red on his 
sides, turning over the decayed vegetation 
about him, and uttering his characteristi: 
“towhee,” or perching in some bush to sing 
his simple song. If we disturb his mate, hy 
will make his appearance immediately, and 
utter his saucy cries of distress. We wil 
leave him and go to the woods. 

In the pine grove we may find several 
pretty nests on the ground—among others 
that of the little black and white creeper 
with its delicately colored eggs. The on: 
by far of most interest is that of the oven 
bird, or wagtail. You at once ask, Why call 
ed “oven-bird?” You will better under 
stand when I show you the nest which | 
have found, an exceptionally fine specimen 
Here it is, among the dry pine needles at the 
foot of a little knoll. It is built on a slope 
and is roofed. This sounds strangely; but 
overhanging it is a net-work of pine needles 
and dry grasses built out from the slope, 
and this roof gives it the appearance of an 
old-fashioned oven, at the same time con 
cealing it on three sides. It is a wrong be 
lief that the open side (when there is any 
roof) is always toward the south; it is as 
often toward the east; and convenience of 
situation apparently influences the builders 
as much as considerations of heat and light 
Without me, I fear that you would not have 
seen this nest, even though you had stepped 
within six inches of it. As you came by, 
you would have seen a small bird, with 
greenish back and tail, and an orange crown 
bordered by dark stripes, fluttering along 
the ground. Half in eagerness and half in 
pity, you would have followed, as she led 
the way, always just out of reach. Sudden 
ly she would have disappeared or flown off, 
and you would have thought her conduct 
strange until you realized that you had been 
fooled by a bird. Experience will soon 
teach you, when you suddenly see a bird be- 
fore you in seeming pain and distress, not to 
pay her any attention, but to look about 
you, without wandering three feet from the 
spot where you first saw her. You will then 
find her nest, probably, unless she has stolen 
from it some distance before showing her- 
self; then the case is quite hopeless. Th 
partridge, or ruffed grouse, is another de 
ceiver. To be sure, she leaves her nest un 
der the log there, with its nine brown eggs, 
with an honest and startling whir; but 
when the proud mother is with her chicks, 
she is cunning enough to outwit many a 
man who thinks himself clever. The varie- 
ty of her ruses makes them doubly success 
ful. Sometimes when surprised she feigns 
lameness, and tries to decoy the intruder 
away; sometimes she bristles up, and at- 
tacks him by pecking at his toes, then snd- 
denly flies off. In either case the young 
have the good sense or instinct to hide in 











the grass or dead leaves about them until 
they hear the whining call of their mother, 
vyhen they gather about her once more. The 
partridge is so earnest in her efforts to dis- 
tract one’s attention, and hér chicks so nim- 
le in hiding, that both are likely to escape, 
even from a person who takes no pity on 
their distress. 

Among those nests which are supported 
veneath are to be included those built on 
liffs by certain birds of prey, such as the 
vries of the eagles, and several kinds con- 
ected with buildings, as that of the robin 
sometimes is. In the bird-boxes we may 
find those of the martins and white-breasted 

swallows, with white eggs, and sometimes 
those of the bluebirds, with light blue eggs. 

Far more pleasing than all these is the 
pewee’s (or Phwbe-bird’s) nest, which is 
usually placed on top of a pillar on the pi- 
izza, on a beam of a shed or bridge, or on 
the outside of a barn. The last which I 
examined was a semicircle in its outward 
shape, and was attached to the wall of a 
carriage-house, on the beam over the door. 

ts walls were composed of grasses, straws, 
ete., cemented together with mud. Inside 
was horse-hair, one of the commonest mate- 
rials in bird architecture. The outside was 
the most artistic part, being thickly coated 
with green mosses. Another nest on a 
neighboring pillar was circular, and, like 
the first, contained white eggs. 

Of the first class, the remaining nests are 
built in trees or bushes; and here the range 
is so wide that I can only present a few 
typical specimens. Some are saddled to a 
bough, others are placed in a fork, and oth- 
ers in a crotch.* The materials are either 
simply upheld, are plastered to their sup- 
ports, or are wound round them. The least 
artistic are the nests of sticks. Many 
hawks and owls build these more or less 
clumsily, and often rudely, in evergreens, 
where two or three branches leave the 
trunk together. Crows and blue jays build 
very similar structures, though much neat- 
er and more carefully lined, that of the blue 
jay being very much smaller, and placed 
nearer the ground. Both the fish-hawk and 
bald eagle usually build enormous nests, 
chiefly of sticks, in the top of a tree near 
water. They repair these year after year 
by adding to them, and often get together 
a large cart-load of stuff. In contrast to | 
these, the cuckoos put together a few twigs 
in a bush, vine, or low tree, and often lay 
their eggs on a platform which seems al- 
inost too frail to support them. You can 
easily see the bluish eggs through the bot- 
tom. So indifferent are the cuckoos to 
architecture that I have known one to lay 


* By ‘‘saddled” I mean fastened to the back or up- 
per part ofalimb. A “fork,” as the term is here used, 
is a horizontal division ; a “‘crotch,” the point where 
upward branches separate. 


BIRDS’ 


NESTS. 


her eggs on a cotton rag which was caught 
in the thorns of a barberry bush. Ocea 
sionally one builds a substantial and hollow 
structure for her young, but suc h cases are 
very rare. 

The thrushes’ nests have already been 
spoken of in earlier numbers of this Maga- 
zine; the robin’s nest is the coarsest of 
them, though in substance a fair type of the 
others, built in trees, except that the oth- 
ers have a greater variety of material, and 
most often no mud. If you are not familiar 
with the robin’s work, I can safely leave you 
to study it by yourself. You can easily find 
a specimen in some apple-tree which will 
show you what “ plaster-saddling” is. The 
other method of saddling is exhibited very 
perfectly in the nest of the wood-pewee and 
that of the humming-bird. The latter is 
exquisite. Inside, its diameter or width is 
only about three-quarters of an inch, but it 
now holds two white eggs, and by-and-by 
must be the nursery for two young. Of its 
shape and immediate position you may 
judge by the accompanying picture. I 
have usually found it in an oak or orchard 
tree within fifteen feet of the ground. The 
walls are composed of the finest materials 
which the vegetable kingdom offers—down, 
silk from seed wrappers, and hair-like fibres; 
the coarsest among them are bits of sweet- 
fern. Outside, it is thickly coated with lich- 
ens, Which the male sometimes amuses him- 
self by putting on after the female has laid 
her eggs. It is very substantial. I have 
had photographed for the engraver @ speci- 
men which I found in March; it has suffer- 
ed surprisingly little from nine months’ 
exposure to weather. The protective re- 
semblance to surroundings seen in the hum- 
ming-bird’s nest is better exemplified in 
that of the wood-pewee. This nest is much 
larger, though shallower in proportion to 
its diameter (of two or three inches). It is 
built in a grove on a moss-covered limb, 
and is so coated with lichens as to resemble 
exactly a knot or protuberance of the limb 


itself. I have seen some so ingeniously 


made that they could not be detected as 
nests from the ground when the birds were 
not on them. The eggs in these artistic 
structures are very pretty, being creamy or 
buff, with a few large spots of brown and 
lilac. 

Nearly all our smaller birds, excluding 
the swallows, build a fresh nest every year. 
In doing so they spend from one day to a 
month, a week being the average time. In 
many ways it is unsatisfactory to watch 
them at work, it being almost impossible to 
obtain a position where you do not disturb 
the birds, but can see exactly how they use 
their materials. The females are generally 
the chief, and sometimes the sole workers. 
The beginning of their labors is the most 
puzzling part to us, and perhaps to them. 
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It is sometimes accomplished by laying 
sticks, twigs, or straws across from branch 
to branch; sometimes by placing a clump 
of material in the bottom of a crotch or ina 
fork, and at other times by winding strips 
of bark, fibres, ete., around the neighboring 
twigs. What is then added is pressed or 
twisted into position with the bill. The 
inward shape is preserved, and toward the 
end perfected by the breast as the female 
turns round and round. Materials are some- 
times bronght a mile, but ordinarily are 
gathered near their destination. It is very 
pretty to see warblers taking fresh cater 
pillars’ silk from the new nests; but some- 
times a rather ghastly effect is produced by 
the caterpillars themselves being carried 


off with their silk, and by their corpses be- 


ing left to dangle about the nest for which 
they have been sacrificed. A majority of 
our smaller birds have four or five eggs in 
one set, sometimes having two or three dif- 
ferent sets in one season, and lay them from 
day to day. The males usually undertake a 
part of the incubation, feed their sitting 
mates, and cheer them by singing, some- 
times singing at night. Even males with 
such dangerously bright colors as the scar- 
let tanagers occasionally relieve their mates 
during the daytime. The common period 
of incubation is from ten days to a fort- 
night. 

The homes of the tree-nesting finches and 
tly-catchers, those of the tanagers and wax 
wings, I must pass over. Those warblers 


who build in bushes and trees excel as archi- | 


tects, the last artistic production of theirs 
which I remember to have seen being very 


WHITE-EYED VIREO'S NEST. 


HUMMING-BIRD'S NEST. 


neatly made of pine needles, and lined with 
the black fibres of a moss. I have had two 
photographed for the engraver, one of the 
common yellow warbler (Dendreca estiva), 
built in the crotch of a barberry bush, and 
one of the black-throated green warbler (D 
virens), placed in a fork near the end of a 
pine bough. Both were built near Boston, 
and were finished about the Ist of June 
They are composed as follows: that of the 
summer yellow bird of slender shreds of 
grass and fibres mixed with silky and wool 
ly materials, besides a few bits of fine string, 
the whole being lined with a rich dun-color 
ed plant down; the black-throated green’s 
of strips of thin bark, small twigs and stalks 
pine needles, a few feathers, and bits of pa 
per, being lined with black and white hairs 
and with hair-like fibres, which are glisten 
ing yellow. 

Of the pensile nests, the commonest are 
those of the Baltimore orioles, or golden rob 
ins (also called “ fire- birds” and “hang 

nests”), whose long pouches, four 
to eight inches deep, you must 
have seen in an orchard-tree 01 
in an elm, for to an observant 
person they are often conspicu 
ous objects in a village street, 
or even in a city park. They 
are often placed near the end of 
long drooping boughs, and are 
not easily got at from beneath, 
while above they are commonly 
protected by a canopy of leaves. 
They are so common, and have 
been so frequently figured and 
deseribed, that I shall not dwell 
upon them. They are variously 
made up of grasses, fibres, thread, 
wool, worsted, yarn, string, and 
even cloth. The nests of the 
vireos are much less well known. 
They are pensile, rather cup- 
shaped, from one to two inches 
deep, and two or three wide in- 
side, and are usually suspended 
from a fork. The linings are 
never very soft, but are often 
coarse. The eggs are white gen- 
erally, with a few brown spots 
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or speckles about the larcer end. The com- | 


monest, that of the red-eyed vireo, is built 
ym five to twenty feet above the ground. 
It is sometimes ornamented outwardly, but 
two or three typical specimens before me 
consist merely of strips of bark, such as that 
from grape-vines, somewhat coated with in- 
cts’ silk, and are lined with pine needles. 
{ very pretty one is made of white birch 
bark, and another of greenish-gray tree-moss. 
In contrast to the typical forms just mention- 
ed is the larger and substantial nest of the 
ellow-throated vireo, often found in the 
orchard, and profusely covered outside with 
mosses and lichens held together by silk. 
It is one of the finest specimens of bird 
architecture that we have. The white-eyed 
vireo (Vireo noveboracensis) builds near the 
ground, usually in a bush or sapling, and 
often in a very open spot. Sometimes its 
nest, like that of the red-eyed vireo, is large- 
ly made up of paper from wasps’ nests, or 
of newspaper, whence both species have 
been called “ politician-birds.” A very fine 
specimen, found in a birch about two feet 
from the ground, is shown on page 96. It is 
composed of fine vegetable shreds, caterpil- 
lars’ silk, cocoons, and bits of dead wood, 
ferns, and leaves. Some vireos allow you to 
pass under their nests, or stand near them, 
without exhibiting alarm, and if robbed, re- 
main near the spot, coming within a foot or 
two of your person. One has been known | 
to remain on her nest when it was carried 
off from the tree. I have sometimes put my 
hand on sitting birds. I regret that I have 
not enough space left to describe at length 
the pensile nests which are globular; those 
built by the marsh wrens, of rushes (or the 
ke, and usually mud), among marsh reeds 
rr meadow-grasses; and those built of hang- 
ig moss in evergreens by the little blue 
yellow-backed warblers. There is on page 
92 an illustration of a nest very rarely found, | 


+ 


that of the golden-crowned wren (Regulus | 
satrapa). It is composed chiefly of hanging 
moss, but is warmly lined with feathers. 
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| wrangling always and forever. 


to rip out the stitches. 
cloudy and overcast; and as I got near to 
the window to see, I could not help think- 
|ing what a miserable world it was, when all 
at once a big shadow loomed up beside me, 
and a familiar voice cried out: 
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|Sign at the door. It was bad enough for 
| her to know how hard I worked, and what 
a wretched life I led; it was enough for her 
to pity me; it would be unendurable if the 
whole neighborhood should be filled upon 
to extend me their sympathy. I 


think 
Miss Winthrop was mistaken. 


I am conti- 
dent there were many people in our vicinity 
who would have been glad to have fared no 
worse than I. But Miss Winthrop had pe- 
culiar views about labor. I never contra- 
dicted her. The professor and she were 
They ney- 
er agreed upon any subject. He was there 
almost every day of his life. Miss Winthrop 


| was studying at the Institute; but she was 


not a very ardent student, and used to be 
at home the most of the time, so that when 
the professor got through at the college 
and conservatory, he came generally direct 
tothe house. It would have seemed strange 
and sad not to have seen him at least once 
in the twenty-four hours. 

I remember that day so well. I had been 
more than usually perplexed in cutting and 
fitting. The left side of Miss Van Coot had 


;to be padded all the way up to the shoul- 


der, and in some unaccountable way I had 
mistaken the left for the right, so that when 
she put on the basque, I should have laugh- 
ed if I had not cried. I was nervous and 
worked out, I suppose; and as she stood 
there, poor creature! not knowing what a 


| spectacle she was, it was all I could do to 


keep the tears from rolling down my cheeks. 
“T shall have to take it all apart, Miss 
Van Coot,” Isaid. “It will take me at least 


an hour. You might as well get through 
your shopping, and come back again.” 


She went off in her carriage, and I began 


The morning was 


“Who is it has made thee to weep? Give 


me their bones that I may crack them.” 


And then I fell to laughing. Suddenly 





the morning seemed to be bright and beau- 
tiful, the form of Miss Van Coot shapely 
enough, if only I would not be stupid, and 
that when I do think upon, I get what you | mistake the right side for the left. As for 
Americans call a crick in the brain.” | the professor, he was like a demigod made 

“Yes, professor,” I said, meekly, although | out of flesh and blood—a great deal of fine 
I had never in my life heard an American | wholesome flesh and gallons of splendid 
use the expression. But the professor went | blood. I could not help thinking, in my 
into altogether different society from that | sordid way, that the professor’s tailor, who- 
in which I was allowed to mingle, and I|ever he might be, was a wondrous lucky 
dare say they had a language of their own. | man; for nobody but those whose trade it 
I was merely a dress-maker. To be sure, I | is to puzzle and design for the human anat- 
had good customers, and as many as I could | omy can have the least idea of how fearful- 
well get along with, so that I had no occa- | ly and wonderfully we are made. The pro- 
sion to put out a sign. Miss Winthrop was | fessor was resplendent in a new raiment of 
so glad of this. She said she didn’t know | some soft gray material that suited well his 
how she could board with me if I kept a | fine complexion and ruddy hair. In his but- 
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“TFNHERE is a mystery in that woman’s | 
life,” said the professor—“ a mystery 
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some fresh violets, for it was 

He pulled the gloves 
» hands, and went in to 
as Miss Win- | 


ton-hole were 
already early spring 


hit 


from his plump w 
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was open, 1US 
as open, ju 


the piano, It 
throp had 4eft it. 
“Will he 


he 


keys} 


8a d, 
and I 


it was to be 


return to luncheon ?” 
fin the 
how nice 


rers over 


he 
‘she” big generous heart. 
Yes, professor,” I replied. 
“Then I will stay,” he said, and immedi- 
ately I 


] . 
aing 5 


spoke 


in that 


went t 


1 whil 


ie 


» prepare his favorite pud- 
[ stirred the materials to- 
vether he came out into the kitchen to talk 
ibout Miss Winthrop. Never by any chance 
when we were alone together did he talk of 


wy thing ese, 


an 


he 


because 


cried, in bis tragic 
of Miss Win- 
at allwonder. Of all 
aggravating, the 


“T saw your té 
“Were they 
I sh 


she 


iTs 
way. 
; yuld not 
the 
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women, 1s most 


ost unre 

‘It was not Miss Winthrop,” I said; “and 
vou d think all these le 
things that you say of her.” 

“]T do—I do,” he cried. ‘“ You think, now, 
hat I am what you Americans call ‘spoon- 
ey’ about her; but it is not that at all. 
have only the puerility to be curious ;” and 
then the professor went on to tell me that 
the mystery in Miss Winthrop’s life gave 
hima“ 
AN 


moody. 


not disagreeal 


0 


erick in the brain.” 
times,” said the professor, “she is 
is what the French call dis- 

trait—she is plunged into a melancholy pro- 
found and touching. I tell you, my gra- 
ous Friiulein, there is a burden upon that 


She 


voman’s soul. Now what can it be?” 

I did not reply. How could I? I had 
ilso noticed these periods of sadness and 
Helen’s part, but how 
‘ould I speak my heart out to the professor ? 
How could I tell him that he was uncon- 
sciously trifling with Helen, making her 
happy at one time, only to render her the 
nore miserable at another; that this capri- 
cious conduct of his was the cause of Miss 
Winthrop’s melancholy? I did not dare be 
thus frank with the professor, for fear that 
he would go straight to Helen and tell her. 
He was like a child in impulse, and many a 
time, when I had unwittingly trusted him, 
he had unblushingly betrayed me. 

Fortunately, Miss Van Coot camein. The 
professor went into the parlor and began to 
bang upon the piano with the fervor of an 
enthusiast. While I was trying on Miss Van 
Coot’s basque, he poured out his whole soul 
upon the keys, so that Miss Van Coot fidget- 
ed from one foot to the other, and at last 
tore herself away from me and sank upon a 

hair near the door. 

“Let the dress go,’ she said. “ 
listen. Oh, how beautiful it 
he Where did he come from ? 


nificently he plays! 


abstraction upon 


I must 
! Who is 
How mag- 
How do you manage 
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? 


to have an instrument like that? The high 
notes are perfect ;’ and she peeped through 
the crack of the door. 

“Pardon me,” I said, respectfully, for shi 
was the best customer I had, “ but in ten 
minutes I shall be done. 
you to perfection. 


The basque fits 
He is Professor Wagner, 
of the Grand Conservatory. 
play wonderfully well. 
not mine; 


He does indeed 
The instrument 

it belongs to the professor, and 
he has hired it to a young Southern lady 
who is boarding with me. She is a pupil of 
the professor's.” 

“A pupil!” said Miss Van Coot, who had 
given herself into my hands again, a warm 
color creeping into her murky skin, her dull 
eyes kindling. ‘Then he will teach ?” 

“Yes, if—if— He will teach you, if th 
is what you mean; of course he will. Ion] 
meant that the professor’s terms are very 
high.” 

“So much the better,” said Miss Van Coot. 

It was really wonderful how well tl] 
basque fitted her. One would certain 
have thought that her left side was the 
same as her right; and Miss Van Coot was 
so pleasant a lady, it weuld have been 
thousand pities if she had not been able to 
afford to have a skillful dress-maker, on 
who made her work a continual study. 1 
was really all of this. 
mention it. I was quite famous in my li: 
of business, and was particularly successful 
in hiding any little awkwardness or defect 
in shape or carriage. I began by feeling 
sorry for those who were afilicted in this 
way, and determined, as far as in me lay, to 
ameliorate these little disadvantages. And 
the professor never wonld have known of 
this inequality of Miss Van Coot’s if he had 
not, so to speak, tortured it out of me that 
unlucky morning. 

When I had quite finished, and had gone 
to the door with Miss Van Coot, it so hap 
pened that the professor also came into the 
corridor by the parlor way. “I shall walk 
out a little,” he said to me, “until she re- 
turns.” And atthat moment he reached the 
top of the landing where stood my wealthy 
customer. Of course he lifted his hat from 
off his splendid ruddy hair, and bowed his 
handsome head, and waved his plump white 
hand for her to pass on before him. A lady 
was always honored with all this gesticula 
tory distinction by the professor, whosoeve! 
she might be. Miss Van Coot, with one ea- 
ger, devouring look upon him, went on to 
her carriage, from which she looked again ; 
but as for the professor, he went on his way 
unmindful, humming a little roundelay un 
der his breath, and holding his head high in 
the air. But when he came back again, 
luncheon was not quite ready, Miss Win- 
throp had not come, and nothing would do 
but he must know why he had found those 
foolish tears in my eyes that morning. 


It is no egotism to 
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V7 a 
‘{t was Miss Winthrop,” he said “You! a Dolman with more a any one | 
eed not try to shield her. J know her, to | ever saw; and just the little ruffle of cash- 
vy cost. She is arrogant; she is without | mere] 


heart; she has sa 


‘Nonsense, pre 


ard. “It was 


take in Miss V 


’ } 


to be p vided all 


‘Gott in Himmel!” cried t] 

1 then I saw my imprudence. Miss Van Coot 

‘It is nothing,” 
rd to have a skillful dress-maker.” 

But the professor leaned back in his cl 

draised his hands to heaven. It was only 

atural that he should consider it 


sfortune—he 


‘A silver mine 
ne,” said the professor. 

‘It will serve to make her own 
ntable,” I rejoined; “ and, besid ] 


od and kind.” 


Ah,” he said, 


She is honest, pe 
st she will not 
ns say, as fast a 
ll not promise 


ant 


me people whose spines may be all that 
desirable, but their hearts, my 


lriinlein, they are 


It was too bad that Hele 


} 


; she had promise 


me to the puddir 
ir perfection 


His eyes grew le 
th the flaky puff 
s mouth gave way, a generous, benignant 
cpression gradually beamed upon his face. | by 
“And then,” at last he said to me 


er 
t 


G 


‘ 
} 
ed 


earth 


Thanks to the pudding, he went 
vay, rejoicing. W 
y, Te. 


soggy and ruined; 


hard to please. A bit of toast, : 


Lenten season, was 


When I told her of the professor's di 
pleasure, she laughed in that mocking, mu-| ed. He 

cal way of hers; but I thought there 
i latent tenderness in its ring 
i melting look 
tremulous sweetness about her mouth, that 
ade me look at hera 





fessor,” IT said, quite off 1 


the way up the left sh yul- 


whose physique wa 
that of the Apoll lo Belvedere. 


“She has lots of money,” I said 


ttom of his lungs, “that is better than all. that I 


, perhaps, lie, as you Amer- | deed. I 


to sit at your table 
rtain hour, and then go away and give no 
further thought to the matter. There 


illy get over his disappointment till he 


ist not only the spine w 
he heart and the soul. Whatever thou un- 
ertakest to do, is done wisely and 
segnete Mahlzeit, may the meal be bless- 
to thee! If thou wouldst be a 
heaven, continue to be a good Hausfran upon 


re, 2 morsel of any sort, particularly in the | did 








lace about her neck, andthe two creamy 
roses well down upon her hat, made her like 
some beautiful picture. 


id that which has cut thee 
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my It was fully a fortnight before the profess- 
only that 1 made a stupid | or came again to stay any time. He was 
»has|very busy. Miss Van Coot had 








an Coot’s basque. Sh 








not only 





prevailed upon him to take 





her as a pupil, 
but he had consented to manage a l 
i@ } rofessor; for her at her house on the Avenue 
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and the professor seemed 
I said, “ when one can af- | to get on very well together. One 








» morning 
trimmings upon 





1at I went there to fit some 
1air the white corded silk I was making for her 
musicale, I found the ohlieas r read 
a terrible | her his translation ofa tra 











to 
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gedy from the G¢ 





3 like’ man. Once in a while he would appeal t 





her jue 
i. and 
will not buy her a1 





lgment in the fe ation of a sentence 
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hough she would pause to 
iew she invariably agreed with his version in t} 

porns So that he began to talk to me of Miss 
very pre- | Van Coot as hi had formerly of Hel 





























he is so And the night of the musicale, to whie! 
I did not go—Miss Van Coot, i 
heaving a sigh from the | way, invited me, but it w 

















as not expecter 





would accept the invitation—that 
rhaps, and truthful. At! night Miss V 








an Coot looked very well in- 

went to arrange her dress before 
s the horse willtrot. She the entertainment, and really Miss Van Coot 
looked almost handsome. The excitement 
had lighted up her heavy face, and although 
are it was a risk, I never had better luck 
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hing than I had with that corded sill 
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gracious st ae Miss Van C oot was so pleased 
black to the core.” with it that she was kind enough to send 
len did not come | me home in her carriage, and the professor 

d. The professor did not | whispered, as he 








bade me good-by, “Thou 
hast done marvelously well; 
know but that her t 
as a pudding can be. the same 
ss ferocious as he dallied 











nobody would 





1g, Which was fortunately 








vo sides were cast in 
mould.” So that the professor 
seemed very well pleased with Miss Van 
Coot, and I feared more 








ts, the fierce lines about 














poor Helen’s happiness. As the days went 











y, there seemed almost a spell 
,*thou! and I would only have been 
ithout blemish, but | have 


upon her, 
too glad to 
her make fun in her old way of 
of the people about us, or hear r laugh 
well. | no matter how mockingly. The professor 
began vaguely to feel that she 
saint in| and watched her at tin 
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was changed, 
1es With a fretful eu- 
riosity, and again with touching tendernes 

She began to be to him like a well-behaved 
upon his | child; she bore his sneers and revilings so 
hen Helen came, it was| meekly; she played to his order and sang 
but Helen was not very | for him without complaint the el 
v poacl hed | sie 

































assical mn- 
which she professed to abominate; n 
she finish by galloping off 


extravaganza of her own. The professor 
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all she would ask. 








is- | became more and more unea 








and perplex- 
eased to talk of Miss Van Coot. 
was | He tramped to and fro the length of the 
g, and there was | rooms, muttering to himself, sometimes turn- 
her great black eyes, a/ ing impatiently upon his heel and walking 
out of the house. 
gain. She could wear One night they 
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the professor, in my pleasant parlor. The 
flat which I rented was next door to a big 
asylum up town, so that the grounds by 
wl} 
vl 


lich it was surrounded gave us the ad- 
vantage of side windows, from which we 
could look over across the river. The full 
moon was climbing up into the sky; a few 
timid stars were faintly glowing there; the 
had already the delicious languor of 
irly summer; and Helen was beautiful. 
Her simple white robe of India muslin, 
with only some narrow Valenciennes on the 
flounces, had a better effect somehow than 
Miss Van Coot’s new corded silk. 

I was putting away the china in the m 
dle closet, when the professor’s fierce whis- 
per reac he dme. His voice would only mod- 
ify to a sort of mufiled thunder or a piercing 
hiss. 

“There is a mystery in vour life,” he said; 
“there is something weighing upon your 
heart. Tell me, then, what it is. I must 
I will know.” 

To my surprise and alarm, I heard a sti- 
fled sob, a soft footstep, and in a moment 
Helen ran out to me. 

“Tell him to go away,” she said, putting 
her arms about me, and hiding her head 
ler. “I can not stand it any 
longer. Tell him to go away.” 

She sobbed aloud, but held her head 
steadily down upon my shoulder, while her 


} ] 
upon my shouk 


hands repulsed the professor, who endeavor- 


t 
her. Scolding and soothing 


he 6 


ed to approach 


by turns, the poor protessor was beside him- 


her for to-night,” I said at last to 

‘She will be better in the morning.” 

He endeavored once more to take her hand, 
was again repulsed, and picking up his hat, 


flinging his coat over hisarm, herushed down 


the stairs two at a time, and out of the house 


I got Helen to bed, and when I was about 
to leave her, she pulled me down to her and 
kissed me. 

‘You are a true lady, Susie,” she said; 
“the truest Lever saw. You have no cruel 
curiosity. You mind your own business, 
dear, which is the very sublimest quality a 
human creature can possess.” 

What was my surprise in the morning to 
find Helen come out to breakfast with her 
bonnet on. wearing a neat travelling dress, 
and having the air of one who was abcut 
starting upon a journey! 

“Don’t be startled, Susie,” she said; “I 
am going to the South. Iam very unhap- 
py, and I can stay here no longer; my trunk 
is already packed. You will find upon the 
card which I will give you my address in 
New Orleans. You have earned the right to 
my confidence, dear, and you shall have it. 
I will write to you.” 

How could I help being startled? I 
couldn’t eat a morsel, but sat devouring with 


my eyes that sweet, sad face which was to 
vanish so soon from me, perhaps forever. 

“True to the last, Susie,” she said, getting 
up from the table and straining me to her 
1eart. ‘ Nota word do you say, not a ques 
tion do youask. Whata treasure of a wom 
an you are! I verily believe there is not 
such another on the face of the earth.” 

Then she kissed me once more, put thi 
ecard into my hand, and the carriage being 
at the door, her trunk was bumped down the 
stairs, and she and it whirled away in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

I sat there stunned and stupefied I don’t 
know how long, till I heard the professor's 
footsteps in the corridor. Even then I did 
not move, but called out to him to come 
when he rapped upon the door. 

‘I could not sleep,” he began; “I have 
tossed and tumbled all the night through 
I came early that I might find her. Wher 
is she ?” 

“She is gone,” I said. 

“Gone!” he thundered. “To the Insti- 
tute ?” 

“To the South—to New Orleans. It is all 
your fault,” I cried. “ You have broken het 
heart. She said she was so unhappy she 
could stay here no longer. She has gone; 
you will see herno more. You have lost hex 
as well as I.” 

“Du lieber Gott!” cried the professor, at 
sank panting into a chair. 

“Yes,” I said, “it is your cruelty that has 
driven her away. She loved you.” 

“Did she say so?” said the professor, e: 
tending his hands to me piteously. 

“ Of course she didn’t. How could she 
You never gave her a chance. You wer 
amusing yourself with Miss Van Coot. You 
did not care—” 

“ Allmiichtiger !” roared the professor, w] 
was only profane in his own language ; “ do 
not dare tosaythat! Ididcare. But ther 
was a mystery that perplexed and troubled 
me. Why did she never speak of her family 
and friends? Why did she never tell of hei 
early life? of the days which were past ?” 

“ Because there was no necessity. It was 
nobody’s business but her own.” 

“Bah!” cried the professor; “it was. 1 
was your business and mine. I tell you 
there was something to be feared, to b 
dreaded. Saw you her hair, how it did em 
and curl? And her skin was of that rich 
warm tint, like the pulp of a pomegranat: 
And her eyes—dost remember her eyes ?” 

“The most beautiful eyes!” I exclaimed 

“Yes, yes,” said the professor; “ but 
opaque. I tell you, my gracious Friiulein 
there was a taint in her blood, a mingling 
of the African there.” 

“ Professor Wagner!” I cried, indignantly. 

“ And T,” he shouted— I loved her! Gott 
in Himmel, of course I loved her! But my 
blood has come down to me through the cen- 
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turies pure and undefiled. It is all that I | I was with you 11 





id | h rt x 
have to boast of.” ¢ om ce r is the s n 
> . Ty ) lakcr. f t 
“Miss Van Coot has even more,” I broke | , 





that means, 


big bon 





“She has condescended to tell me of 











t ized between that 
er magnificent origin. Go to Miss Van 80 he s tot ‘ , th 
. . ‘2 bh yor ¢ 
Coot, Professor Wagner. Her blood is, if 1 k-3-Q : ahaa arg 3 
- ember, lid not see much of the clin 
n, of stupendous antiquity. She has al- | Was almost alwavs in vour cozy parlor, where tl 
viv in your country a cousin who owns 2 / sang and the flowers bloomed l the dear pr 


neipality. Make haste to get her, before | Was so much | 





my own Edward that I could alm 
: th 





and the same 





ruddy | 





incy the \ 
» comes to her or she goes to him, for they carey Se. 


the same « a of f 















: : : a ne e] f flashing blue, and his t and t 1 
» a fashion of marrying cousins brought back to me the sweet Quaker dialect 
“Which is bad for their spines,” groaned | but the one fault—of which thou must cure 
tha professor. Then he turned to me, and | dear—a womanish curiosity that thou altog 
; -. . It at last drove me away. 
tears were actually in his poor eyes. : 


Come,” he said, “you are vexed with me, 





nd it hurts me to the heart. I can not af- 


t 





it my ough a fire-eater, is 
wd to lose vour friendship, which has been . to the pr I 
> 1 poke 1 im always thine own 
dear to me for so long. I will do what you : 
wish. You say that she loves me. The} As I finished the last line the professor’ 


good God knows that I am tired of this sus- | footstep was on the stair; 


and as the night 
vense. Well, I willmarryher,then. Th 


ere, | Was warm and the door open, in he came, 

, cold and petrified, with this 

dreadful letter in my hand. 

I will bring her back as my wife, and the “What is it?” he said, snatching the let 
ifliet will be over.” ter. “It is from New Orleans. 


‘No,” I said; “she is married.” 


iow, art thou appeased? I will go after her | and found me 
to New Orleans, and bring her back to you. 


Is she dead?” 


‘Oh, will you, professor ?” I said, holding 
ut my hands to him in delight, for I thought And the professor read every word of that 
t was generous of him, considering every | cruel letter of Helen’s. 
thing, and I fairly yearned for my poor Hel- 
en’s happiness and his own. 


T hen he wiped his 
streaming brow, and I bent my head sub- 
missively, expecting a volley of impreca- 
tions and laments; but he said not a word, 
let us think | and presently sank into a chair, and looked 
if the arrangements. It will be better for | out upon the western sky. <A fresh breeze 
the first year that we shall board with you. 
She will be happier, and so willl. Can you 
hire the suit of rooms above? They are 
vacant, I believe.” 

“Yes, and they are beautiful,” I sais 
ng my hands with joy. 


“Yes, the sacrifice is made,” he said, and 
heaved a heavy sigh. ‘“ Now 










blew aside the curtains and lifted the hair 
from his beautiful white forehead. 

My tears fell fast and heavily. I was so 
sorry for himI thought my heart would break. 
,clasp- “Weep not, little one,” at last he said. 

“T think I have been a fool: is it not so?” 
‘Very well, then; I willsee that they are| “No,no, no!” I cried, going over to him, 
properly furnished. You must have a good | and kneeling down by his side. “Oh, ca 
servant; you must not have too much eare.” | you ever forgive me? Indeed, indeed, | 

“Care!’? Lechoed. “It will be a delight, | thought it was so. I thought she must love, 
1 pleasure.” And the professor flung off his | she could not help but love, you.” 

it. I poured out some coffee for him, and | 


1 
i 





He looked down upon me and smiled, and 
we began to eat breakfast, for I had not | patted my little red hand with his white 
tasted a morsel, and was comforted enough | and tapering fingers. 
now to feel hungry. | “What is to be done now?” he said. 
A fortnight after, the rooms were com-| “The altar is ready, but where is the vic 
plete, and the professor was to leave for| tim? How can the sacrifice go on?” 
New Orleans the next day. He was com- “There is Miss Van Coot,” I said, timidly 
ing to take supper with me and bid me| “if you could bring yourself to be satisfied 
cood-by that night, as the steamer start-| with her. She has houses and lands, and 
ed very early in the morning. I had made | thousands and thousands of dollars in her 
every thing I could think of to please him, | own right ; and she is very wise and learned, 
and put a few pansies in my hair. The ta- | and a wonderful musician.” 
ble looked wonderfully inviting. It was 
about dusk, and I expected him every mo- 
ment, when the janitor’s little boy came 


“ Hold!” cried the professor ; “ why should 
this great and mighty lady condescend to 
become the wife of a poor professor? Hast 
running in to me with a letter. I saw it| thou not sufficiently fostered 


my foolish 
was in a strange, fine handwriting, and | vanity? And what 


would become of the 
thought it was some new customer; but as | rooms above, upon which I have expended 
I read it, my blood rushed to my heart, for| my time, my money, and my brain? You 
it was from Helen, and ran thus: will own that they will not suit the fancy 

“My prar Svstr,—I have only time to tell you I am of Miss Van Coot ?” 
» happiest creature in the world. All those months “Oh 


m¢ 


, they are so beautiful!” I eried, my 
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“The paper 
» bright, the carpets are so pre tty, the 
There little 
air there that is the dearest and 
le little chair in the world.” 
“Then keep it thyself, mein Herzchen,” 
and 
an to tremble without knowing why, 
1ad bent his h: ome 
hands in his. 
elf the vi Thou hast long been my 
ympathizer and comforter. When I look 
back and think, imbecile that I have been, 


ull that for me, and the 


tears falling faster than ever. 


pic 


rocking-cl 


tures so charming! is a 


most comfortab 


he 
I beg 
for he } 


dg 


said, in that low tender growl of his; 


ind 


gathered my 


ctim! 


1 


ol thou hast done 


{XPOSITION OF 


it SU 


THAT ARE INVISIBLE. 


ING PHANTOM I 10> 


PHOSPHORESCI 


OTHER BODIE 


MPRESS Ss 


IA 


N¢ ¥ I 


YHERE are 
falls, it e: 


time sul 


if 
into 


some surfaces on which 
be 


Se quently. 


‘| a 


\ W 


shadow n brought 


] y 
a long 


A belief in the existence of the carbuncle, 


the of 


1 supposed to have 
ining in the dark, appears to have been 


property 
current from the very infancy of chemistry. 
It ¢ the al- 
chemist marvel- 
s respecting self-shining mountains 

hus it was said that the King 
le so brilliant that 
him 


seemed as though 


gave rise to many legends amon 


s, and earl 


y travellers relate 
ous Storie 
and ge 


rens. 


ol carbunt 


Pegu wore a 


- r + 1] 1l- ] 
if any of his subjects looked in 


upon 
the dark, his countenance 
it was irradiated by the sun; and that in a 
certain part of North America there was a 
ountain which illuminated the country for 
many miles, and served by its rays to guide 
the Indians at 
licate that the locality of this wonder was 
mewhere in the western part of Pennsyl- 
Mr. Boyie relates that 
one of the American colonies imparted 
fact to him time when 
rged with the superintendence of those 


Tene 
! tant settle and that an e di- 
mportant settlements, and that an expedl 


night. The story seems to 


a Governor 


mila 


oO at a he was 


tion had been dispatched to ascertain the 
facts correctly. It saw the shining wonder 
from afar, but the light diminished as the 
)) was approached, and becoming at 
length invisible, the locality could not be 
determined with certainty. 

These for time 
issing into discredit, when Vinecenzio Cas- 
riola, a cobbler of Bologna in Italy, who 
id abandoned the mending of shoes for the 


ice 


legends had some been 
! 
Ca 
h 
purpose of finding the philosopher’s stone, 
discovered his celebrated phosphorus, the Bo- 
lo r,as it was then designated, 
sun-stone (lapis solaris), He had 
iimself into the expectation that a heavy 
barium sulphate 
attempt to 


vnian stone, o 


seduced 
} 


silver, and in an 


mntained 
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head to mine, 
“ Be thy- | 
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little I have done for thee, it ij yen 
Americans would say, like the handle of a 
jug, all on one side. It is as you put the 
padding upon poor Miss Van Coot’s shoulder 
that morning. Listen, little one, to my com- 
mands. 


8S, as 


Thou shalt make no more gowns 
except thine own; thou shalt keep no board- 
er but thy husband. Come to my 
mein Liebchen !” 
And as I nestled there, a flood of glory 
beamed in from the western sky. I did not 
| speak ; my heart was full; and I thought 
there could be no happiness more beyond 
hope, or joy, or thought, in God’s paradise. 


heart, 
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| melt out that precious metal was astonished 
to see that the burned substance shone like 
an ignited coal in the dark. 
year 1602. 

Some time afterward a Saxon of the name 
of Baldwin conceived the idea of obtaining 
the soul of the world by distilling in a re- 
tort chalk which had been dissolved in aqua 
fortis. In this extraordinary pursuit acci- 
dent led him to observe that the substances 
he was working with possessed the qual 
of shining in the dark after it‘-had been ex 
posed to the light of the sun. The alchi 
mist Kunckel, who relates the incident, tells 
us with gravity how he stole a piece of this 
substance on the occasion of a visit he made 
to Baldwin one night when that adept was 
trying to make his phosphorus shine by tli 
light absorbed from a candle, and also from 
its image reflected by a coneave mirror. In 
consequence of this theft, Kunckel succeeded 
in discovering what the substance was, and 
made known the method of its preparation. 

The special condition under which these 
preparations shine in the dark was very 
quickly detected. Isidore, of Seville, speak- 
ing of the “lightning-stone,” says, “Si sub 
divo positus fuerit fulgorem rapit sidereum.” 
That condition is previous exposure to light. 

The discovery of the elementary sub- 
stance now known as phosphorus drew the 
attention of the cultivators of natural sci- 
ence to this singular property, and unde 
the names of sun-stones, light-magnets, noc- 
tilucas, ete., various shining bodies were in- 
troduced. But the first truly scientific ex- 
amination of the subject was made by 
Boyle, on the occasion of observing that a 
certain diamond belonging to Mr. Clayton, 
and subsequently purchased by Charles IL, 
emitted light in the dark. Though he does 
not seem to have been aware of it, the fact 
itself was not new, for the alchemist Al- 
bertus Magnus says, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, that he had seen a diamond which 

| glowed when it was put into warm water. 
A diamond rubbed upon gold becomes beau- 
tifully luminous; as Bernouilli remarks, it 


This was in the 

















hines like a burning coal excited by the 


bellows. 


[he chief points ascertained by Boyle 
specting the diamond were that it shone 
friction with various bodies, and at the 


displayed electrical de velop 

it also glowed when warmed 
e, the fire, a hot iron, or even when 
placed on the skin. Under the latter cir- 
cumstances it exhibited no ele tricity, being 
inable to attract a hair held nearto it. He 
lso found that it would shine under water, 








various acid or alkaline liquids, or when 
covered with saliva, and that the glow was 
reased when the gem was put into hot 


These results led to the conclusion that 
hough under certain circumstances the 
light was accompanied by electrical devel 
opment, as when friction had been used, 
there was ho necessary connec tion betwer hi 
he two properties. The gem would s] 


without the least trace of attractive power. 





Among substances endowed with this 
property, one of the best was discovered 
about acentury ago by Canton. Still known 
as Canton’s phosphorus, it is easily made by 
burning oyster shells in an open fire until 
they have become white; then, having pul- 
verized them with about a quarter of their 
weight of flowers of sulphur, they are once 
more brought to a dull red heat in a eru- 
cible. This completes the preparation. A 
convenient mode of using the substance is 
to prov ide a piece of tin plate two or three 
iuches square, brush over one side of it with 
gum or glue water, then dust upon it from a 
line sieve some of the powdered phosphor us. 
In this manner a uniform white surface is 
procured, well adapted for experiments. 

If on such a surface a key or other opaque 
object be laid, and it then be exposed for a 
moment to daylight, on carrying it into a 
dark room and removing the key, a spectral 
shadow will be seen, depicted in black, and 
its contour marked out by the brilliantly 
glowing phosphorus surrounding it. After 
continuing to shine for some minutes, the 
light gradually fades, and finally becomes 
extinct. If, this having been accomplished, 
the phosphorized plate be put away in a 
box or drawer where not a ray of light can 
reach it, and kept therein for days or even 
weeks, on exposing it in a dark room, on a 
plate of warm metal, the phantom shadow 
will emerge, perhaps even more strongly 
than at first. 

A wonderful experiment, truly. Shad- 
ows, then, are not such fleeting, such fugi- 
tive things as poets say. They may bury 
themselves in stony substances, and be made 
to come forth at our pleasure. 

The persistence of such surface phantoms 
may be strikingly illustrated by a simple 
experiment in which light is not concerned. 
If on a cold polished metal, as a new razor, 
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an object such as a small coin be laid, and 
the metal be then breathed upon, and when 
the moisture has had time to disappear, the 
coin be thrown off, though now the most 
critical inspection of the polished surface 
can discover no trace of any form, if we 
breathe once more upon it a spectral im: 





of the coin comes plainly into view. And 
this may be done again and again. Nay 
more, if the razor be put carefully aside 
where nothing can deteriorate its surface, 
and be so kept for many months, on breath 


ing again upon it the shadowy form emerges 


Early in the last century two hypotheses 
were introduced for the explanation of the 
various cases of phosphores« ence 

1. That phosphorescent bodies act lik 
sponges to light, absorbing it, and retain- 
ing it by so feeble a power that very trivial 
causes suflice for its extrication. This was 
the view of Lémery, and was published in 
1709. 

2. That phosphorescence arises from an 
actual combustion taking place in the sul 
phureous parts of the glowing body. It is 
to be remembered that sulphur figured large- 
ly in the chemistry of those days. This was 
the hypothesis of Du Fay. 

To this celebrated electrician we owe a 
very able investigation of the phosphores 
cence of Various bodies, and ‘ Spe ( ially ol 
the diamond. He recognized the fact, over- 
looked by Boyle, that the gem must first be 


exposed to the light; and then, when taken 


into a dark place, it shines for a time, the 
light gradually fading away. But the glow 
can be re-established by raising the temper 
ature, and an exposure of a single second to 
the sun is quite enough to commence the 
process. 

To recognize feeble degrees of luminosity, 
it is necessary for the observer to remain in 
the dark until the pupil of the eye is quite 
dilated,and e impression of light to which 
the retina has been exposed is worn off. Du 
Fay gives a singular but very serviceable 
practical process. He recommends the ex- 
perimenter to keep one eye bound up or 
closed for the purpose of observing in the 
dark, and to use the other in conducting his 
processes in the light. He remarks the cu- 
rious fact that the eye which has been shut 
will not have the delicacy of its indications 
affected by that which has been exposed to 
the light. 

In this manner Du Fay found that of four 
hundred yellow diamonds all were phos- 
phorescent; but some that were white, or 
rose-colored, or blue, or green, were not. Nor 
was there any external indication by which 
it could be told whether any given one of 
these kinds would shine. He discovered, 
too, that the glow took place under various 


colored media, as stained glass, water, milk, 
but not under ink. He also made atte mpts 
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to compel the gem to preserve its light by | distinctly prove whether the shining is due 
enveloping it in opaque media, such as ink, to a direct combustion of the parts or to 
black wax, ete., under the idea that the light other causes. 
could not get out, and concluded that he Among selections that might be made, 
had partially succeeded, because in some in- | diamond and fluor-spar possess qualities ren- 
stances the diamonds would shine after be- | dering them very eligible for these purposes 
ing so shut up for six or twelve hours. He} —unchangeability in the air and under wa- 
verified Boyle’s fact on the effects of hot) ter. Even between these there is a choice. 
iter and heating generally, and carried | for fluor-spar possesses all the good qualities 
his temperatures to far higher degrees, even | of diamond. It might be said, considering 
above a white heat, finding that the stone) the chemical relationships of diamond, that 
had lost none of its qualities, for it would! when it glows it undergoes a kind of sur- 
take light again when it was cold on a mo-! face combustion; but though direct experi- 
mentary exposure to the sun. He also in-| ments prove that this is not the case, it is 
vestigated how far the glow was connected much better to resort to fluor-spar, which is 
with electrical relations, and showed its per- | free from such an objection. It is absolutely 
fect independence. He also greatly increased | incombustible. Besides, it can be obtained 
the list of phosphori, asserting that, so far | perfectly transparent or nearly opaque; it oc- 
ig a peculiarity of the! curs of many tints of color; can be easily cut 
dwin’s compound, the and polished. Its phosphorescent powers 
diamond, all solid substances except the | are very high; indeed, it yields, when prop- 


from the quality bein 
I il 


> 
) 


) 
Bolognian stone, B: 


phorescent when properly | erly treated, to no other substance, not even 
treated. to Canton’s phosphorus. 

THere is one point upon which Du Fay The specimens of fluor-spar employed by 
dwells that deserves more than a passing | me were derived from many different sources, 
remark—the connection between phosphor- | American and European. The color of the 
escence and temperature. He proved that | light they emitted was in some cases blue, 
phosphori can not absorb light so well when | in some green, in some yellow. Among them 
they are warm as when they are cold, and) was an American variety of chlorophane of 
that a rise of temperature always makes a pale flesh-colored aspect, translucent on 
them disengage their light. the edges, and excelling all the others in 

It is not my intention to relate in this the splendor of its light. It equaled the 
paper the discoveries made by other experi- | best Canton’s phosphorus in power, yielding 
menters in phosphorescence in the last cen- | a superb emerald-green light when it re- 
tury, or by Heinrich, the Beequerels, Biot, | ceived the rays of the sun or of an electric 
Poggendorff, Pearsall, and Ozann in this. I) spark. 
shall restrict myself to a narrative of my 
own contributions to the subject. To what cause are we to attribute phos- 

Respecting the phosphorescence of dia- | phorescence? What are the changes taking 
monds, I have recently had an opportunity | place in the glowing body? 
of making a curious observation. <A lady, a We have already seen that more than a 
relative of mine, has a pair of ear-rings in | century ago two different answers had been 
which are set two large and beautiful gems, | given to these questions. Lémery supposed 
both of which phosphoresce after exposure | that bodies act toward light as they do to- 
to an electrical spark ; she has also another | ward heat, absorbing it, and then giving it 


metals, are phospl 


pair in which both the diamonds in like} out; Du Fay, that all phosphorescences are 
manner phosphoresce. Judging from these | cases of combustion. 
four instances, one might regard this prop- Before we can reach a decision there are 
erty as very common. Curiously enough, | evidently many preliminary points to be set- 
the necklace belonging to this set, contain- | tled. If chemical changes between the glow- 
ing thirty-eight stones of very fine water, has | ing body and the air are disposed of, and the 
only one that will phosphoresce. This neck- | action is recognized to be of a purely phys- 
lace would, therefore, lead us to reverse the | ical or molecular kind, it is necessary to de- 
conclusion to which the ear-rings had led | termine (1) whether there is any expansion 
us, and to infer that phosphorescing dia-| or contraction of the shining body during its 
monds are comparatively rare. glow; (2) whether there is any structural 
change; (3) whether there is any evolution 
We may, by making a judicious selection | of heat along with the light; or (4) any de- 
of the bodies which are to serve as our means | velopment of electricity. 
of experiment, disembarrass the inquiry of 1. Is there any change of volume in a phos- 
many of its complications. If we employ! phorescent body during its glow? 
the Bolognian stone (barium sulphide) or A glass tube about two inches long and 
Canton’s phosphorus (calcium sulphide), or, | three-quarters of an inch in diameter was 
indeed, any other substance liable to under- | closed at its upper end by means of a plate of 
go chemical changes in the air, we intro-! polished quartz, cemented air-tight. Imme- 
duce unnecessary phenomena, and can not diately beneath the quartz the phosphor- 

















escent body was supported. Through a cork 
vhich closed the other end of the tube there 
issed a piece of thermometer tube bent on 

» side, and to it was affixed a seale. The 





rrangement was supported on a suitable 
and, so that the quartz was uppermost, 
) 





at a little distance above it the spark 
from a Leyden-jar could be passed between 

pair of stout iron wires maintained at an 
invariable distance, and thus produce phos- 
shorescence in the body. It may be remark- 
d that these effects of an electric spark do 
ot take place well through glass, and hence 

plate of quartz, which readily transmits 
hem, must be used. 

In Fig. 1,a ais the glass tube; bd, the plate 
of polished quartz; ¢e,the 
phosphorescent body; 
dd, the cork closing the 
lower end of the tube; 
ee, the bent tube; f, its 
seale; q q, the iron wires 
connected with a Ley- 
den-jar, and giving a 
spark. The index drop 
at h refers not to this, 
but to a subsequent ex- 
periment, 

The large tube con- 
taining the phosphor- 

escent body 
must be filled 
quite full of wa- 
ter, free from 





Fig. 1. air,as also must 
be the ther- 
nometer tube to a given mark on its scale. 


fan electric spark be now passed between 
the wires to make the phosphorus shine, it 
s clear that if there be any expansion or 
contraction of its volume, there will be a cor- 
esponding movement in the water of the 
hermometer tube. 

On making the trial, and using in succe 
ion a erystal of violet-colored tluor-spar, a 


hy 





piece of flesh-colored chlorophane, and a 


1ass of Canton’s phosphorus, the result in 
cases was negative; for, though these 


| 
lifferent substances glowed very brilliantly 


as soon as the spark passed, there was not 
the smallest movement perceptible in the 
index liquid of the thermometer tube. 

With a view of estimating the delicacy 
of the means thus used for determining any 
change in the volume of the spar, the solid 
content of a piece of chlorophane was de- 
termined by weighing in water; also the 
value of each division of the scale was as- 
certained. The value of each such division 
was equal to z3;5 of the volume of the spar, 
and a movement equal to one-tenth of that 
value could have been detected. 

It may therefore be concluded that @ phos- 
phorescent body, when at its maximum of glow, 
has not changed its volume perceptibly. 

The conclusion thus arrived at is strength- 
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ened by another mode of experiment. If 
change of volume be connected with tl 
evolution of light, it mieht 


reasonably be 
expected that a sudden, severe, but equable 
compression, exerted on a piece of spar, the 
light of which is just fading out, would 
compel it to regain a port 


v. A piece of chlorop 





on of its brillian 





ane in that condi 
tion was placed in water contained in the 
apparatus known as Oersted’s instrument 
for proving the compressibility of water, 


and which is described in most of the trea 
tises on physics; but though, by suitably 
turning the screw, pressures 


re Varying tror 


one to four atmosphe res were suddenly put 


on the spar and as suddenly removed, no 
change whatever was seen in the glowi1 gr 
mass, the light of which continued y 
to die away. 


steadi 


the compressibility of water, a a is the ol: 
eylinder filled with water: b,the ; 
pressure screw ; ¢, the phosphor 
escent spar or substance. 

These experiments have 
bearing on Lémery’s theo 
A mass of iron suddenly com 
presse d grows hot: so, too. does 
atmospheric air: It would, there- 
fore, not be unreasonable to ex- 
pect that if a phosphorus acted 
like a sponge to light, and were 
thus pressed upon, it would yield 





up its light. But conceptions 
derived from the old theories 
of specific heat are perhaps 
scarcely applicable here. 

When unequal pressure is ap- 
plied, the result is different. <A piece of chlo- 
rophane pressed by a forceps glows brightly; 
if crushed, the fragments sparkle like little 
fire-works as they fly through the air. If 
the spar be previously powdered, a shining 
is still produced, and when the pulverization 
is conducted in an agate mortar in the 





dark, 
bright eddies of light follow the track of 
the pestle. In these cases, however, the 
separation of the lamine of the crystal and 
the heat produced by friction probably de- 
termine the result. Canton’s phosphorus 
did net shine when compressed or submit- 
ted to friction. 

2. Does any structural change accompany the 
phosphorescence of bodies ? 

A flat piece of fluor-spar, polished on both 
sides, was placed in a polariscope, and a pair 
of blunt iron wires connected with a Ley- 
den-jar were adjusted near the front of it, 
so that when the spark passed, a brilliant 
glow arose in the spar, which was at once 
viewed through the analyzer of the instru- 
ment. But though the experiments were 
made both by daylight and lamp-light, no 
kind of effect could be detected. Had any 
molecular change occurred, it could not have 
escaped notice. 





| } b, the analyzer ; 
110n Wires conveying the 


| 


these 


electric spark. 

first made by 
doubly refracting 
they were, however, re- 


experine nts were 


sing as the analyzer a 
achromatic prism; 
peated with a Nicol, in which the eye is not 
isturbed by a bright image as in the other 
Having fixed the plate of polished 

the polariscope, it was readily per- 
that it possessed naturally a strue- 
arrangement, tor 


tural there were cloudy 


spaces or lines in it 


which contrasted with 
the faint white light passing in the adjacent 
parts. It was also seen that this structural 
arrangement could be deranged in a tran- 


it manner, either by pressure or an uh- 


equal warming, as 1s well other 
a powerful electric dis- 
the and a 
orescence took plac e,no im- 
detected. when 
ires rested on the spar, and the 


explosion passed over its surface, nothing 


known of 
bodies: but when 


charge was pas ed near 


sph 


pression could be 


spar, 
brilliant phe 
Even 
tue 1roh W 

along the line be- 
vires, where the sur- 
abraded by the force 


was percepti le exc ept 
tween the ends of the 


e was roughened o1 


fic 
of the discharge. 

But though these experiments with polar- 
ized light give a gative result, or, at all 


events, prove that 


a phosphorus when shin- 


ing has its molec condition so little dis- 
turbed that the change can not be detected 
in this way, there can be no doubt that if 
were more delicate, 
ld be discovered, for 
Mr. Pearsall found that 
of fluor, not possessing phosphor- 
naturally, might have that quality 
communicated to them by repeated expos- 
ure to many powerful electric discharges, 
which also gave rise to a change in their 
Now there can be no doubt 
an alteration of tint implies an 
alteration of structure. 

Besides the test by polarized light, there 
is another which may be resorted to for the 
detection of structural changes when they 
are merely superiicial; it is the mode in 
which various vapors will condense. I de- 

bed ich cases in the Philosoph- 


specimens 


escence 


natural color. 


that such 


sveral $1 
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ical Magazine for September, 1840, some time 
previously to the publications on the sub- 
ject that were made by M. Moser. They 
were brought forward at that time as an il 
lustration of the manner in which mercurial 
vapors condense on a daguerreotype plat ) 
and develop images which it has received. 
Proceeding on this principle, a large plat: 
of tluor-spar, the surface of which was finely 
polished, was made to phosphoresce brightly 
along a given line determined by the ends 
of two iron wires, which served 
charger for a Leyden spark, and were placed 
near to the polished surface. The spar was 
forthwith suspended in the mercurial box 
of a daguerreotype apparatus and kept the: 

an hour, The mercury condensed upon 

faintly in the manner it would have done on 
a daguerreotype plate, especially on and in 
the vicinity of those parts that were mor 
Thi 


therefore, seems to prove that there is 


as a dis- 


immediately exposed to the spark. 
these cases a molecular modification of th 
shining surface. 

loes 


3. When a phosphorescent body glows, ¢ 
likewise emit heat? 

A very thin bulb, half an inch in diam 
ter, was blown on a piece of thermomete: 
tube, and after being washed over with gu 
water, finely powdered chlorophane was 
dusted on until it was neatly coated al 
over. A drop of water was then introduced 
Althoug 


the instrument was very sensitive to hea 


into the tube to serve as an index. 


when the chlorophane was made to shi 
and emit a gorgeous emerald-green light } 
tlre passage of a powerful electric spark near 
it, no movement whatever of the index en 
sued. From this it would appear that the 
quantity of heat developed by phosphors 


} 


cence must be very small. 


cl 








Fic. 4. 


In Fig. 4, a ais the glass bulb covered 
with a coating of powdered chlorophane ; ), 
a drop of water serving as an index. 

A modification of this experiment, which, 
appeared to offer several advantages, was 
tried. The instrument represented in Fig. 
1 was emptied of its water, and a single drop, 
h, put into the index tube. It was supposed 
that when the rays of the electric spark 
passed through the quartz and made the 
phosphorus shine, the air contained in the 
tube, warmed thereby, would expand, and a 
movement in the index liquid of the ther- 
mometer tube take place. But in several 
trials, in which different bodies — chloro- 
phane, Canton’s phosphorus, etc.—were em- 
ployed, the results were uniformly negative ; 
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r though these different substances glow- | it done so, the multiplier would have 


ed splendidly as soon as the spark passed, | stantly detected it. 
there was not the slightest rise of tempera- 
ture pt reeptible. 
A further attempt was made as follows: 
» disk of quartz being removed and re- 
laced by a cork, through which a pair of 
n wires to serve as a discharger passed 
air-tight, and descended to within a short 
distance of the phosphorus, sufficient time 
was allowed in various repetitions for the 
ndex liquid to come to rest. It was hoped 
at this form of experiment would have 
advantages over the preceding, because the 
discharging wires could be brought nearer 
to the phosphorus, and the effect take plac« 
without the intervention of the quartz. 
When the spark was made to pass, there was 
ereat movement in the index tube, as in tl 
trument known as Kennersley’s electrom 
, but the liquid immediately returned to 


a short distance of its first place 


n a slow dilatation occurred, as though 
e air was gradually warming. Thus in 
experiment the liquid stood at 24°, after 
» explosion it returned to 26°, and then 
ere was a gradual dilatation to 32°. In Fig. 5, a a is the thermo-electrie pil 


roeliminate the various disturbing causes | Db, the plate of chlorophane; ¢, the handle. 


y 


this experiment, lt was repeated many 4. Is phosphorescence accompanied 
es, the spar being alternately introduced | velopment of electricity ? 
nto the glass tube, and alternately removed. It has been stated already that the exper- 
It was found that whenever the spar was | imenters of the last century paid a good deal 
present the gradual dilatation alluded to| of attention to this point. Du Fay estab 
took place; but when the spar was not in| lished the fact that though in many cases of 


with a de- 


the tube, instead of a dilatation, there was | phosphorescence there is a development ot 
. gradual contraction until the index liquid | electricity, there are many others in which 
yvered its original position. the light seems to be wholly unattended by 
From this it appears that with the evolu-| any disturbance of that kind. 
of light there is a feeble extrication of heat. I have repeated some of these experi- 
The quantities of heat thus liberated are | ments, and with the same result, prope 
so small, and the causes of error are so nu-| care being taken to avoid friction and oth- 
erous, that I endeavored by other methods | er obvious causes of electrical excitement. 
to obtain more trustworthy results. Thus | Thus a flat piece of chlorophane, phosphor- 
I attempted to determine the surface tem-| escing powerfully, was put on the cap of a 
perature of a flat piece of chlorophane while | very delicate gold-leaf electroscope, but no 
phosphorescing, by means of the thermo-elec- | disturbance whatever was perceptible. 
tric multiplier. The thermo-pile was placed| A large erystal of fluor-spar was made to 
a vertical position, and the spar having | phosphoresce brilliantly along a line about 
been attached to a piece of wood, which | half an inch in length by passing the spark 
served as a handle, intense phosphorescence lof a Leyden-jar between two blunt iron 
was communicated by a Leyden spark, and | wires, the ends of which were that distance 
the flat and shining surface instantly put on | apart, and resting on the face of the crystal. 
the upper face of the pile. But there was | Over this line of blue light, which was pret- 
no movement of the astatice needles. ty sharply marked, and which lasted for sev- 
Then, taking the stone by its handle, it | eral minutes, a fine hair was held. This 
was touched with the tip of the finger for| would have been readily attracted and re- 
one second, and quickly placed on the pile. | pelled by the feeblest excitation on sealing- 
A prompt movement of the needles, amount- | wax, but in this case it wholly failed to yield 
ing to four degrees, ensued. ‘These experi- | any indication whatsoever. 
ments were repeatedly tried, and the results | 
were uniformly the same. } In connection with the foregoing experi- 
It is to be inferred, therefore, that the | ments, I may mention some miscellaneous 
quantity of heat set free during phosphor-| facts. Some attempts were made to deter- 
escence is very small, and that the surface | mine whether phosphorescent bodies in the 
of the chlorophane does not change its tem-| field of a powerful electro-magnet would 
perature by one-fourth of a degree; for had! exhibit any change of property. Six Grove’s 
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pairs were caused to magnetize a good elec- 
tro-magnet; the 
it would enable 
half a 
rophane, ( 


power they could give to 
the kee per to support about 
ton. Between its polar pieces chlo 
ton’s pl which 


an 1osphorus, ete., 


were made to glow by exposure to a Levden 
re pla ed, ] 


li 
I 


But it made no differ- 


the whether the magnetism 


’ 
was on or not. 
Phosphore cence is 


communicab] 
Having 


not 
another. 


e 
from one body t 


ded 


) pro- 
two polished 
of them 


plates of fluor-spar, one 


was made to glow by an electric 
other was immediately put 
nmunication of phosphor- 
the 


iained perfectly dark. 


took place ; second plece 


] 
pome 


authors state that fluor-spar does 
not be 
escent 
the 

1- © x 
mark apply 
to all of it. 
'T 


1 
rhus some chlorophane, 


come 
by 


sun; 


phosphor- 
i 
to 


re- 


exposure 
but this 
does not 


varieties 


which had been ignited 
ve till it had 


ceased to shine, was pul- 


ina glass tul 


verized and again ignit- 
ed in a platinum cruci- 
ble. It emitted an em- 
erald light. <A slip of 
wood was now put on it 
to pa its 
surface, and it was exposed to the sun for a 


fey 
iow 


screen a rt of 


minutes. On ignition, it shone again 
finely, with a green light, the shadow of the 
wood being beautifully depicted. The same 
having been repeated a great many times, 
it appeared that the phosphorescence at last 
began to decrease, perhaps by frequent igni- 
a change. 
of ss intervening be- 
tween the sun and some powdered chloro- 
phane prevented phosphorescence, but it 
took place through a plate of polished fluor- 
When the light of an electric spark 
used of the sunshine in this 
experiment, the fluor-spar prevented phos- 


tlon causing 


A screen yellow gla 


spar. 


was instead 


phorescence. 


Determination of the absolute Quantity of 
The first attempts 
I made for this purpose were conducted on 
the principle of comparing the stains formed 
on a daguerreotype plate by the phosphorus 
under trial, and by an oil lamp, receiving 
the rays from each on a concave metallic 
mirror eight inches in diameter and fifteen 
In 


Light emitted by Ph sphori. 


focus. There were set, side by side, a 
small oil lamp, a piece of white paper illu- 
minated by the lamp, and a fragment of 
chlorophane, arranging things in such a man- 
ner that the chlorophane might be illumina- 


ted by rays coming from a contact breaker 


worked by two Grove’s pairs. The contact 
breaker was kept in action fifteen minutes, 


Tre- | 


and then, to prove the sensitiveness of the 
plate, the lamp was moved for one minute 
to anew position, and the experiment closed, 
| On developing, it was found that the im 
pressions of the lamp had solarized, bot) 
that of fifteen minutes and that of one, proy 
ing that such a light in one minute is amply 
sufficient to change the plate to its maxi- 
mum, Also the electric spark of the con 
tact breaker was solarized, and the image 
of the piece of white paper beautifully giv- 
en of a clear white; but the phosphorescing 
spar had made no impression, except from 
one portion where it had reflected the rays 
of the spark. 
This experiment was repeated, using, in 
stead of the contact breaker, a Leyden-jar; 
the result was the same. 


| In Fig. 6,4 is the oil lamp; }, the white 
| paper; c, the chlorophane, cut and polished ; 
| d, the contact breaker with its wires; ff, the 
|concaye mirror. Its concavity faces thi 
| above-named objects, and reflects their im- 
| ages inverted and reversed on a sensitive 
| plate,e. The mirror and sensitive plate are 
|inclosed in a darkened box not shown in 
| the figure. 
Estimated, therefore, by the chemical ef- 
fects they can produce, the light from chlo- 
|rophane is incomparably less intense than 
that from a common lamp. 
As the foregoing attempt to obtain pho- 
| tographic effects had failed, I varied the 
| experiment as follows: In a Bohemian glass 
ltube a quantity of chlorophane in coarse 
| fragments was placed, sufficient to occupy 
| about three inches in length of the tube. 
| The reflecting camera with its sensitive sil- 
| ver plate was set ina proper position. When 
| every thing was arranged, a spirit-lamp was 
applied to the chlorophane, which soon emit- 
ted a superb emerald light, and continued 
to do so for about two minutes. An oil lamp 
was then placed in front of the camera for 
five seconds. On developing, the image of 


| the lamp flame came out, but no trace what- 
|ever of the chlorophane could be detected. 
| Thus it appears that the splendid green 
light emitted when the spar is heated is at 
least twenty-four times less intense than 
the light emitted by a small oil flame. 


| 
} 
} 
| 





mit- 
nued 
jamp 
a for 


— — 


But as it is known that green light is not 


very efficient in changing a photographic 
silver surface, I made trial of the optical 
ethod of Bouguer, described in the first 


of these papers. The particulars of this ex- 
riment may be found in the original mem- 


in the Philosophical Magazine, February, | 


51. Its result was that the intrinsic brill- 
y of phosphori is very small; a fine specimen 
chlorophane, at its maximum of brightness, 

elds a light three thousand times less intense 
in the flame of a very small oil lamp. 

How could we, then, expect to measure 
heat of phosphorescence ? 

eat of the little oil lamp here employed at 


such distances would require a very delicate | 


thermometer to detect it. Is it likely, then, 
that we could detect that of a source three 


thousand times less intense ? 


The Effec ts of Heat on Phosphore SCENCE. It 
has been already observed that the effect 
of heat in promoting the disengagement of 
light is an old discovery. Albertus Magnus 
remarked it in the case of a diamond plunged 
into hot water. 

I found that if a yellow diamond placed 
upon ice be submitted to the sun, and then 
brought into a dark room the temperature 
of which is 60°, for a time there is a glow, 

ut presently the light dies out. If the 

diamond be now put into water at 100°, it 

ines again, and again its light dies away. 
If next it be removed from that water and 
suffered to cool, and then be re-immersed, 
it will not shine again; but if the water be 

ited to 200°, and the diamond be dropped 
into it, again it glows, and again its light 
aies away. 

The connection between phosphorescence 
and temperature may be instructively illus- 
trated as follows: 

Suppose that three yellow diamonds, a, b, 
c, have been simultaneously exposed to the 
sun, a being kept at 32°, b at 60°, ¢ at 100 
and that they are then simultaneously re- 
moved to a bath of water at 100° in a dark 
room 3 it will be found that a emits a bright 
light, b shines more feebly, and ¢ scarcely 
atall. From this it appears that the quantity 
of light a substance can retain is inversely as its 
temperature. 

This principle furnishes the explanation 
of a multitude of facts. Thus Du Fay dis- 
covered that the Bolognian stone shines 
brighter when exposed to the sky than to 
the sun. In the latter case the tempera- 
ture rises, and the quantity of light retain- 
ed is less. Under violet and other glasses, 
stained with such colozs as impede the warm- 
ing effect, phosphorescence is even more viv- 
id than when no glass has intervened. On 
the same principle we have an explanation 
of Du Fay’s apparently successful attempt to 
prevent the escape of light from diamonds 
by putting them in ink or covering them 


The radiant | 
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with black wax. When removed from the 
ink and brought into the air, they be¢ , 
somewhat warmer—perhaps the touch of 
the finger aided the effeet—and a corre- 
| sponding quantity of light was set free. 
But though temperature is a controlling, 
it is not the only, condition involved. If 
}it were, phosphorescence after insolation 


should occur only after a rise of tempera- 
jture. The fundamental fact of the whole 
|inquiry proves to us that a glowing body 
can retain more light in presence of a lucid 
surface than it can in the dark. 

Is not this fact analogous to what we 
meet with in the exchanges of heat? A 
substance can retain more heat in presence 
of a hot body than a cold one. The brill- 
iancy and quantity of light to which a phos- 
| phorus is exposed goes very far to deter- 
mine the intensity of the subsequent glow. 
Thus I found that a piece of chlorophane 
exposed to one spark of a contact breaker 
shone feebly, but if it had received one hun- 
dred sparks, its light was very vivid; and it 
has long been known that in delicate phos- 
| phori a certain degree of luminosity can be 
communicated by the moonbeams, a more 
intense one by lamp-light, and one still more 
brilliant by the sunshine or a Leyden spark. 
This, therefore, leads to the conclusion that 
the quantity of light a phosphorus can receive is 
directly as the intensity and quantity of light to 
which it has been exposed. 

With respect to the moonbeams, I have 
succeeded in obtaining an image of that 
satellite on Canton’s phosphorus, by the aid 
of a concave metallic mirror. 

The various facts herein cited indicate 
that when a ray of light falls on a surface, 
it throws the particles thereof into vibra- 
jtion. An examination of the action of the 
| differently colored rays dispersed by a prism 
shows that in general the greater the fre- 
quency of vibration of the impinging ray, 

the more brilliant is the phosphores¢ ence. 
| We may, therefore, in the explanation of 
phosphorescence, abandon expressions de- 
rived from the material theory of light, and 
assume that whenever a radiation falls upon 
any surface, it throws the particles thereof 
into a state of vibration, just as in the ex- 
periment of Fracaster, in which a stretched 
string is made to vibrate in sympathy with 
a distant sound, and yield harmonies, and 
form nodes. Such a view ineludes at once 
the facts of the radiation of heat and the 
theory of calorific exchanges; it also offers 
an explanation of the connection of the 
atomic weights of bodies and their specific 
heats. It suggests that all cases of decom- 
position of compound molecules under the 
influence of a radiation are owing to a want 
of consentaneousness in the vibrations of 
the impinging ray and those of the molecu- 
lar group, which, unable to maintain itself, 
is broken down under the periodic impulses 
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I vave intensity or am- 
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the ether being of uniform density and elas- | 


ticity throughout, each of its particles com- 


es the whole ris viva it has received 


ext adjacent, and would instantly 


come to rest were it not again disturbed by | 
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the 


These elementary 
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considerations show how 
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its motion to the 
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communicates 
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ether, so in it ether 


systems of molecules. 
Upon these principles we may explain 
the phenomena of phosphorescence. 


a shining body 


From 
undulations are propagated 
n the ether, and these, impinging on a phos- 
phorescent surface, throw its molecules into 

These in their turn 
undulations; but by 


movement. 


the 


] 
t 


a vibratory 


impress on ethe 


. 
reason of the difference of its density com- 
th that of the molecules, they do 
not lose their at it continues 
for time, gradually declining away and 
ceasing wl 
hausted. 

When ay 
to the luminous source, it necessarily under- 
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pared Ww 
motion once; 
a 
ea ien the vis viva of the molecules is 
ex 
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hosphorescent surface is exposed 


eroes l 


se of temperature, and the cohesion 
of its parts is diminished, but after its re- 
moval trom that source, as the temperature 
] 


declines and radiation goes on, the cohesion 


increases, and a restraint is put on those 
motions. 
Now let the 


Y , 
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hosphorus have its temper: 


continuing vibration | 


But | 


10t body or a vibrating string | 
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ture raised, and the cohesion of its mole- 
cules be thereby weakened, and the restraint 
on their motions abated. At once they re- 
sume their oscillations, and continue them 
to an extent that belongs to the tempera- 
ture used. When this has passed away, 
still higher temperature will releas« th 
once more, and the glowing will again | 
resumed, 

What 


cause 


would be the result if we could 
the surface of a mass of water o; 
which cireular waves are rising and falling 
to be instantaneously congealed? It might 
be kept in that condition for a thousand 
years, and then, if instantaneously thawed, 
the waves would resume their ancient 1 
tion from the point at which it was arrest 
ed, and it would now go on to its completion, 
S 
lig] 


gin 


» with these phosphori. 
tT 


Exposed to 
of a suitable intensity, their parts be- 
to vibrate; but the freedom of thos 
motions is interfered with by their cohesion. 
| Amplitude of vibration must always be af- 
fected by cohesion, and if the ray be 
moved and the temperature be permitted to 


decline, the restraint becomes greater and 


| 


greater, and they pass into a condition som 

what like that which has just been illus- 
| trated. It matters not how long a tim 
may intervene, rise of temperature will en- 
able them to resume their motions. 


| These principles give an explanation of 
all the facts we We see how 
|that as we advance from one temperatur 
|to another the phosphorus will resume 

| glow, and that there is, as it were, for every 
degree a certain amount of vibratory move- 
ment that can be accomplished, or, to use 


It 


observe. 


| different phrase, a certain amount of lig 
that can be set free. It also necessarily fol 
lows that different solids will display these 
motions with different degrees of facility, 
and hence shine for a longer or shorter tim 

| and with lights of different intensities. 

But in liquids and gases, which want that 
particular condition of cohesion charact 
istic of the solid state, and the parts of 

| which move freely among each other, phos- 
| phore scence can not take place, for it de- 
pends on the influence that cohesion has 
had in restraining the vibratory movements. 

Further, the condition of opacity does not 
permit phosphorescence to be established. 
The exciting ray can not find access to dis- 
turb the interior layers of the mass, and even 
if it did, and phosphorescence ensued, how 
could we expect to be able to discover it 
through the impervious veil of the superfi- 
cial layers? The light of the most brilliant 
phosphorus can not be seen through the 
thinnest gold-leaf. Its intensity is vastly 
too small. These are the reasons that no 
one has ever yet succeeded in detecting 
phosphorescence in metals and black bodies. 

It will be gathered from this explanation 
that I am led to believe that all the fact 
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of phosphorescence can be fully explained 
on the principles of the communication of 
ibratory motion through the ether; that as 
pon that theory body 
iintained at incandescence would eventu- 


an incandescent 
compel a cold body In 1tS presence to 
ome up to its own temperature by making 
s particles execute movements like those 
ts own, so the sunshine or the flash of an 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
or rather 


) was the first to speak, 


gas] “Why do you come here ?” 


“ Because you are here.” 


. 
“ And how dare you come where I am? 
»w your falsehood is found out and flung 
to my very face!” 

‘‘T have never been false to you. 
noment I suffer for my fidelity.” 

“ You suffer? -ILam glad of it. How 

“In many ways; but they are all light 
mnpared with my fear of losing your love.” 
said Zoe, 
“A lady claimed you before my 
; why did you not stand firm like a man, 
nd say, ‘ I 


. ’ 
ao? 


At th 


“T]T will listen to no idle words,” 
ternly. 
You have no claim on me now; 
a right to love another, and I 

did fly? you 
y lilty.” 

o No,” said he, dogge dly. 

confounded, but 


ve 


Vhy you because were 
“Surprised and 
Fool! 
I lost my head entirely. 

You must 


l 


idiot! 
Yes, 
You 


not guilty. 


it I was. 


it is hopeless. despise me. 
have aright to despise me.” 

“Don’t tell me,’ said Zoe: “you 
your head. You are always self-pos- 
essed and artful. Would to Heaven I had 

ver seen you \? She was violent. 

He gave her time. 


a while, “ 


“ yr 


never 


Th) 


“ Zoe,” said he, after 
if I had not lost my head, should 
have ill-treated a lady and nearly killed 
1er ?” 
“Ah!” said Zoe, sharply, “that is what 
you have suffering 
And well you may. 


T 
i 
] 


been from. Remorse. 
You ought to go back 
to her, and ask her pardon on your knees. 
Indeed, it is all you have left to do now.” 

“T know I ought.” 

“Then do what you ought. 

“Tecan not. I hate her.” 

“What, because you have 
ieart, and nearly killed her ?” 

“No; but because she has come between 
me and the only woman I ever really loved, 
or ever can.” 

“She would not have done that if you had 
not given her the right. 
looked justice, and you looked guilt. 


Gi 
her 


broken 
} 


I see her now: she 
Words 
are idle, when I can see her face before me 
still. 
was in the wrong. But 


you—guilt made 


k compels a vibratory move-| 


No woman could look like that who 
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ment in the bodies on which its rays fall; 
that these vibrations are interfered with by 
cohesion in the case of solids, but that the y 
are instantly established and almost as in- 
stantly cease in the l 
that reduc ohesion of a solid 
y ralsing 1ts temperature permits a resump- 
and that 
tion of opacity, whether | 


case of liquids a 
ase the 


l 
tion of the movement ; 
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the condl- 


Wise, is a bar to the whole pheno 


N-HATER. 
you a coward: to her and 
false to me; and so you ran away from us 
both. You would have talked either of us 
over, but together : 
You have found me alone now, 
so you are brave agail but it is too late. 
I am undeceived. Id to rob Made- 
moiselle Klosking of her lover; so good-by.” 

And this time 
] 


he stopped her, 


you were false 


alone; we were so you 
ran away. 
Lj 


ef line 


she was really going, but 
“At least don’t go with 
falsehood on your lips,” said h 
“A falsehood !—Me !” 
“Yes, it a falsehood. 
pretend I left that lady 
know my 


a 
e, coldly. 

is How n 
you, when you 
l ] 


acl ¢ 
I ever saw 


can you 


ti 
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connection with her ntirely 
( d ten months before 


face ?” 


ease your 


| This staggered Zoe a moment; so did the 
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Lt 
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heat and sense of injustice he 
voice. 
forgot that,” said sh« 
recovering herself, ‘You 1 
with her; but it does folle she 
Fickle desert ant 
;women. It is done every day.” 

‘You are mistaken again,” said 
“When I first saw you, I had ceased to think 
of Mademoiselle Klosking; but 
so when I first left her. did not 
I tore myself irom I had 


l ew 1nto lis 


Ty 
vely. 


, ni Tl 


ul ‘ hen, 
ay have parted 


ai 
ii 
not yw that 


consented. men coustant 


he 


Ww not 


desert 


it as 


her. 


her. a great 
affection for her.” 

“You dare to tell me 
events, it is the truth. 
her, then ?” 

“Out of self-respec 
rich and admired. Men sent her bouquets 
and bracelets, and flattered her behind the 
scenes, and I was lowered in my own eyes: 
so I left her. Iwas unhappy for a time; 
but I had my pride to support me, and the 
wound was healed long before I knew what 
it was to love, really to love.” 

There was nothing here that Zoe coi 
contradict. 
tified. 

Then she attacked him on another quar- 
ter. “Have you written to her since you 
behaved like a ruffian to her?” 

“No. And I never will, come what may. 
It is wicked of me; but I hate her. I am 
compelled to esteem her. But I hate her.” 

Zoe could quite understand that; but in 


au 
I, « 


Wel all 
Why did you leave 


} ' 
that + 
that. i 


t. Iwas poor, she was 


1d 


She kept silence, and was mys- 
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: said, “Of course you do. 
» those they have used ill. 
write to me? Had a mind 


1 
suc 


hat 


ays hate 


spite of t 
Men alw 
Why did 
to be impartial, f 

‘T had re 


n interceptec 


li 
il 


you not 
suppose ?” 


ason to believe it would have 


be 
“Forshame! Vizard is incapable of such 
a thing.” 
‘Ah, you don’t know how he is changed. 


KS on 


Ihe 


Lo 


loo as a mad dog. Consider, 
the real key to it all. 


1 Mademoiselle Klosking, 


Ine 


and I have been so 
to injure her—nearly to kill 
I dare say he thinks it is on your ac- 
hates me; but m¢ 


It is fo hk 


iadly in love with her: 
niortunate as 
her, 
ount he n deceive them- 


selves, r her hates me.” 
“Oh!” 
‘Ay. Think for a moment, and you will 

You not in 
I am sure he has never told you that he or- 
dered his keepers to shoot me down if I came 
about the house at night.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Zoe. 

“Do you know he has raised the country 
against me, and has warrants out against 
me for forgery, because I was taken in by a 
rogue who gave me bills with sham names 
on them, and I got Vizard to cash them? 
As found out how I 
tricked, my uncle and I offered at once to 

k his money. But no! he pre- 
fers to keep the bills as a weapon.” 

Zoe began be puzzled a little. But 
said, * You have been a long time dis- 
these Why have 
you held no communication all this time ?” 
you inaccessible. Does 
not your own heart tell you that I have been 
all these weeks trying to communicate, and 

nable? Why, I « under 
your window at night, and you never, never 
would look out.” 

“T did look out ¢ 

‘If I had be 
} 


id times, 


see it is. are his confidence. 


soon as we had been 


pay him ba 


¢ 
she 
covering all grievances. 


secause were 


ume three times 


ver so often.” 

n you, I should have looked 
ten thousat I only left off coming 
when I heard the 
Not 
xrila 


enougn 


shoot me down. that 


I should have 
un desperate. But I had 
just left to that, if my 
dead body had been brought bleeding into 


cared much, f 


sense 


see 
your hall some night, none of you would 
been happy again. Your 
would have been opened, all of you. 

Zoe, you left 
but it nly this morning I could find 
out where you were gone: and you see lam 
with a price upon my lhe 


ever have eyes 


Well, 
wa ( 
here ad. 
read Vizard’s advertisements.” 
them and read 
flush mounted to her cheek. 
“You see,” said he, 
ed if I set my foot in Barfordshire. 


She took them. A hot 


Well, it 


will be false imprisonment, and Mademoiselle | 


Klosking’s lover will smart for it. At all 


keepers were ordered to | 


Vizard Court; that I learned: | 
| “ Edward, you are unjust. 


Please | 


“T am to be imprison- 


| look out of your window ? 
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You have been deceived by appearances, | 


shall do all I can to undeceive you, and if J 
can not, there will be no need to imprison 
me for a deceit of which I was the victim, 
nor to shoot me like a dog for loving you. 
I will take my broken heart quietly awa 
and leave Barfordshire, and England, an 
the world, for aught I care.” 

Then he cried; and that made her « ry di- 
rectly. 

Any 
Appearances are so dec eitful. 


she sighed, “we are unfortunat: 
I see I hay 
judged too hastily, and listened too litt 
to my own heart, that always made excuses. 
But it is too late now.” 

“Why too late ?” 

“Tt is.” 

“ But why ?” 

“Tt all looked so ugly, and you were 
lent. We are unfortunate. My brothe1 
would never let us marry; and, besides 
Oh, why did you not come before ?” 

“T might as well say, Why did you not 
You could have 
done it without risking your life, as I did. 
Or why did you not advertise? You might 
have invited an explanation from ‘E. §.,’ 
under cover to so-and-so.” 

“Ladies never think of such things. 
know that very well.” 

“Oh, I don’t complain; but I do say that 
those who love should not be ready to re- 
proach; they should put a generous con- 
struction. You might have known, and you 
ought to have known, that I was struggling 
to find you, and torn with anguish at n 
impotence.” 


You 


1y 
“No, no. I am so young and inexperi- 
enced, and all my friends against you. It is 
they who have parted us.” 

“How can they part us, if you love me 
still as I love you ?” 

“ Because for the last fortnight Ihave not 
loved you, but hated you, and doubted you, 
and thought my only chance of happiness 
was to imitate your indifference : and while 
I was thinking so, another person has come 
forward; one whom I have always esteem- 
ed: and now, inmy pity and despair, I have 
given bim hopes.” She hid her burning face 
in her hands. ; 

“T see; you are false to me, and therefore 
you have suspected me of being false to 
you.” 

At that she raised her head high directly. 
Look in my face 
and you may see what I have suffered be- 
fore I could bring myself to condemn you.” 

“What! your paleness; that dark rim un- 
der your lovely eyes—am I the cause ?” 

“Indeed you are. But I forgive you. You 
are sadly pale and worn too. Oh, how un- 
fortunate we are!” 

“Do not ery, dearest,” said he. ‘Do not 
despair. Be calm, and let me know the 


events, I shall take no orders but from you. | worst. I will not reproach you, though you 
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have reproached me. I love you as no wom- 
an can love. Com ; tell me.” 

“Then the truth is, Lord Uxmoor has re- 
newed his attention to me.” 

“Ah!” 

“ He has been here every day.” 

Severne groaned. 

“Aunt Maitland side, and 
spoke so kindly to me, and he saved my life 
from a furious bull. He is brave, noble, 
cood, and he loves me. I have committed 
myself. I can not draw back with honor.” 

‘“ But from me you can, because I am poor 
and hated, and have no title. If you are 
committed to him, you are engaged to me.” 
‘Tam; so now [can go neither way. If 
ad poison, I would take it this moment, 


was on his 


1] 
and end all.” 

‘For God’s sak, don’t talk so. I am sure 
you exaggerate. You can not, in these few 
days, have pledged your faith to another. 
Let me see your finger. Ah! there’s my ring 
on it still: bless you, my own darling Zoe 
bless you;” and he covered her hand with 
kisses, and bedewed it with his ever-ready 
tears. 

The girl began to melt, and all power to 
ooze out of her, mind and body. She sighed 
deeply, and said, “ What can I do—I don’t 
say with honor and credit, but with decency 

what can I do ?” 

“Tell me, first, what you have said to him 
that you consider so compromising.” 

Zoe, with many sighs, replied: “I believe 

I said—I was unhappy. And sol was. 
And Iowned—that I admired—and esteem- 
ed him. And soIdo. And then of course 
he wanted more, and I could not give more ; 
and he asked might he try and make me love 
him; and—TI said—I am afraid I said—he 
night, if he could.” 

“And a very proper answer, too.” 

“Ah! but I said he might come every day. 
It is idle to deceive ourselves: I have en- 
couraged his addresses. I can do nothing 
now with eredit but die, or go into a con- 
vent.” 

“ When did you say this ?” 

“This very day.” 

“Then he has never acted on it.” 

“No, but he will. He will be here 
morrow for certain.” 

“Then your course is plain. You must 
choose to-night between him and me. You 
must dismiss him by letter, or me upon this 
spot. I have not much fortune to offer you, 
and no coronet ; but Ilove you, and you have 
seen me reject a lovely and accomplished 
woman, whom I esteem as much as you do 
this lord. Reject him? Why, you have 
seen me fling her away from me like a dog 
sooner than leave you in a moment’s doubt 
of my love: if you can not write a civil note 
declining an earl for me, your love is not 
worthy of mine, and I will begone with my 
love. I will not take it to Mademoiselle 
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Klosking, though I esteem her as you do this 
lord; but, at all events, I will take it away 
from you, and leave you my curse instead, 
for a false, tickle girl that could not wait 
one little month, but must fall, with her en 
gaged ring on her finger, into another man’s 
arms. Oh, Zoe! Zoe! who could have be 
lieved this of you ” 

“ Don’t reproach me. 
cried, wildly. 

“Thope not to have to reproach you,” said 
he, firmly; “Ican not conceive your hesita 
ting.” 

“Tam worn out. Love has been too great 
atorment. Oh, if I could tind peace !” 

Again her tears flowed. 

He put on asympathizing air. “ You shall 
Dismiss him as I tell you, and 
will trouble you no more; shake hands 
with me, aud say you prefer him, and I will 
trouble But with two lovers, 
peace is out of the question, and so is self. 
I know I could not vacillate be- 
tween you and Mademoiselle Klosking or 
any other woman.” 

“Ah, Edward, if I do this, you ought to 
love me very dearly.” 

“T shall. Better than ever 

“ And never make me jealous again.” 

“T never shall, dearest. Our troubles are 
over.” 

“Edward, I have been very unhappy. 
could not bear these doubts again.” 

“You shall never be unhappy again.” 

“T must do what you require, I suppose. 
That is how it always ends. Oh dear! oh 
dear!” 

* Zoe, it 
must.” 

“T warn you I shall do it as kindly as I 
can.” 

“Of course you will. You ought to.’ 

“IT must goin now. I feel very cold.” 

“How soon to-morrow will you meet me 

re ?” 


I won't bear it,” she 


have peace. 
he 


you no more, 


respect. 


if possible,” 


must be done. You know it 


“When you please,” said she, languidly. 
“ At ten o’clock ?” 

“You? 

Then there was a tender parting, and Zoe 


She went to her own room, 
just to think it all over alone. She caught 
sight of her face in the glass. Her cheeks 
had regained color, and her eyes were bright 
as stars. She stopped and looked at herself. 
“There now,” said she, “and I seem to my- 
self to live again. I was mad to think I 
could ever love any man but him. He is 
my darling, my idol.” 


went slowly in. 


There was no late dinner at Somerville 
Villa. Indeed, ladies, left to themselves, sel- 
dom dine late. Nature is strong in them, 
and they are hungriest when the sun is high. 
At seven o’clock Zoe Vizard was seated at 
her desk trying to write to Lord Uxmoor. 
She sighed, she moaned, she began, and 
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dropped the pen and hid her face. She be- | 


came almost wild; and in that state she at 
last dashed off what follows: 


“Dear LorD UxMoor,—For pity’s sake 
forgive the mad words I said to you to-day. 
It is impossible. Ican do no more than ad- 
mire and esteem you. My heart is gone from 
me forever. Pray forgive me, though I do 
not deserve it; ard never see me nor look at 
me again. I ask pardon for my vacillation. 
It has been disgraceful; but it has ended, 
and I was under a great error, which I can 
not explain to you, when I led you to believe 
I had a heart to give you. My eyes are open- 
ed. Our paths lie asunder. Pray, pray for- 
give me, if it is possible. I will never for- 
give myself, nor cease to bless and revere 
you, whom I have used so ill. 

“ ZOE VIZARD.” 


That day Uxmoor dined alone with his 
mother, for a wonder, and he told her how 
Miss Vizard had come round; he told her 
also about the bull, but so vilely that she 
hardly comprehended he had been in any 
danger: these encounters are rarely de- 
scribed to the life, except by us who avoid 
them—except on paper. 

Lady Uxmoor was much pleased. She 
was a proud, politic lady, and this was a ju- 
dicious union of two powerful houses in the 
county, and one that would almost command 
the elections. But, above all, she knew her 
son’s heart was in the match, and she gave 
him a mother’s sympathy. 

As she retired, she kissed him, and said, 
“When you are quite sure of the prize, tell 
me, and I will call upon her.” 

Being alone, Lord Uxmoor lighted a cigar 
and smoked it in measureless content. The 
servant brought him a note on a salver. It 
had come by hand. Uxmoor opened it, and 
read every word straight through, down to 
“ Zoe Vizard ;” read it, and sat petrified. 

He read it again. He felt a sort of sick- 
ness come over him. He swallowed a tum- 
bler of port, a wine he rarely touched; but 
he felt worse now than after the bull-fight. 
This done, he rose and stalked like a wound- 
ed lion into the drawing-room, which was 
on the same floor, and laid the letter before 
his mother. 

“You are a woman, too,” said he, a little 
helplessly. “ Tell me—what on earth does 
this mean ?” 

The dowager read it slowly and keenly, 
and said, “ It means—another man.” 

“ Ah!” said Uxmoor, with a sort of snarl. 

“Have you seen any one about her ?” 

“No; not lately. At Vizard Court there 
was. But that is all over now, I conclude. 
It was a Mr. Severne, an adventurer, a fel- 
low that was caught out in a lie before us 
all. Vizard tells me a lady came and claimed 
him before Miss Vizard, and he ran away.” 


“An unworthy attachment, in short ?” 
“Very unworthy, if it was an attachment 
at all.” 


“Was he at Vizard Court when she de- 


clined your hand ?” 

nat Saad 

“Did he remain, after you went ?” 

“T suppose so. Yes, he must have.” 

“Then the whole thing is clear: that man 
has come forward again unexpectedly, o1 
written, and she dismisses you. My dar 
ling, there is but one thing for you to do. 
Leave her, and thank her for telling you in 
time. <A less honorable fool would hay: 
hidden it, and then we might have had a 
Countess of Uxmoor in the Divorce Court 
some day or other.” 

“T had better go abroad,” said Uxmoor, 
with a groan. “This country is poisoned 
for me.” 

“Go, by all means. Let Janneway pack 
up your things to-morrow.” 

“T should like to kill that fellow first.” 

“You will not even waste a thought on 
him, if you are my son.” 

“You are right, mother. What am I t 
say to her?” 

“Not a word.” 

“What, not answer her letter? It is hum- 
ble enough, I am sure—poor soul! Mother, 
I am wretched, but I am not bitter, and my 
rival will revenge me.” 

“Uxmoor, your going abroad is the only 
|answer she shall have. The wisest man, 
in these matters, who ever lived has left a 
rule of conduct to every well-born man—a 
rule which, believe me, is wisdom itself: 


‘Le bruit est pour le fat, la plainte est ponr le sot; 
L‘honnéte homme trompé s’éloigne, et ne dit mot.’ 


You will make a tour, and not say a word 
to Miss Vizard, good, bad, nor indifferent. I 
insist upon that.” 

“Very well. Thank you, dear mother: 
you guide me, and don’t let me make a foo! 
of myself, for I am terribly cut up. You 
will be the only Countess of Uxmoor in my 
day.” 

| Then he kneeled at her feet, and she kiss- 
ed his head and cried over him; but her 
tears only made this proud lady stronger. 
| Next day he started on his travels, 

| Now, but for Zoe, he would on no account 
have left England just then; for he was just 
going to build model cottages in his own 
village, upon designs of his own, each with 
a little plot, and a public warehouse or gran- 
lary, with divisions for their potatoes and 
apples, ete. However, he turned this over 
in his mind while he was packing ; he placed 
certain plans and papers in his dispatch- 
pox, and took his ticket to Taddington, in- 
stead of going at once to London. From 


Taddington he drove over to Hillstoke, and ° 


asked for Miss Gale. They told him she was 
fixed at Vizard Court. That vexed him: he 
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did not want to meet Vizard. He thought 
t the part of a Jerry Sneak to go and howl 
» a brother against his sister. Yet, if Viz- 

d questioned him, how could he conceal 

re was something wrong? However, he 
ent down to Vizard Court; but said to the 
ervant who opened the door, “I am rather 
na hurry, Sir: do you think that you could 
nrocure me a few minutes with Miss Gale? 
You need not trouble Mr. Vizard.” 

“Yes, my laud. Certainly, my laud. 
Please step in the morning-room, my laud. 
Mr. Vizard is out.” 

That was fortunate, and Miss Gale came 
down to him directly 

Fanny took that opportunity to chatter 
and tell Mademoiselle Klosking all about 
Lord Uxmoor and his passion for Zoe. 

And he will have her, too,” said she, boldly. 

Lord Uxmoor told Miss Gale he had eall- 
ed upon business. He was obliged to leave 
home for a time, and wished to place his proj- 
ects under the care of a person who could 
really sympathize with them, and make ad- 
“Men,” said 
he, “are always making oversights in mat- 
ters of domestic comfort: besides, you are 
full of ideas. I want you to be viceroy 
with full power, and act just as you would 
if the village belonged to you.” 

Rhoda colored high at the compliment. 
“Wells, cows, granary, real education- 
what you like,” said he. “I know your 
mind. Begin abolishing the lower orders 
in the only way they can be got rid of —by 
raising them in comfort, cleanliness, decen- | 
y, and knowledge. Then I shall not be 

I’m going abroad.” 

“Going abroad ?” 

“Yes. Here are my plans 
for the better, if you can. 
be done by the villagers. Weekly wages. 
We buy materials. They will be more rec- 
onciled to improved dwellings, when they 
build them themselves. Here are the ad- 
dresses of the people who will furnish mon- 
ey. It will entail travelling ; but my peo- 
ple will always meet you at the station, if 
you telegraph from Taddington. 
cept? A thousand thanks. 
must be off.” 

She went into the hall with him, half 
bewildered, and only at the door found time 
to ask after Zoe Vizard. 

“A little better, I think, than when she 


came.” 


ditions to them, if necessary. 


missed. 


: alter them | 
All the work to 


You ae- 
I am afraid I 


“Does she know yon are going abroad ?” 

“No. I don’t think she does, yet. It 
was settled all in a hurry.” 

He escaped further questioning by hur- 
rying away. 

Miss Gale was still looking after him, 
when Ina Klosking came down, dressed for 
a Walk, and leaning lightly on Miss Dover's 
arm. This was by previous consent of Miss 
Gale, 


“Well, dear,” said Fanny, “what did he 
say to you?” 

“Something that has surprised and puz- 
zled me very much.” She then related th 
whole conversation, with herusual precision. 

Ina Klosking observed quietly to Fanny 
that this did not look like successful wooing. 

“T don’t know that,” said Fanny, stoutly. 
“Oh, Miss Gale, did you not ask him about 
her ?” 

“Certainly I did; and he said she was 
better than when she first came.” 

“There !” said Fanny, triumphantly. 

Miss Gale gave her a little pinch, and she 
dropped the subject. 

Vizard returned, and found Mademoiselle 
Klosking walking on his gravel. He offered 
her his arm, and was a happy man, parading 
her very slowly, and supporting her steps, 
and purring his congratulations into her 
ear. ‘ Suppose I were to invite you to din- 
ner, what would you say?” 

“T think I should say, ‘To-morrow.’ ” 

“ And a very good answer, too. 
row shall be a féte.” 

“You spoil me.” 

“That is impossible.” 

It was strange to see them together; he 
so happy, she so apathetic, yet gracious. 

Next morning came a bit of human na- 


‘To-mor- 


| ture—a letter from Zoe to Fanny, almost 


entirely occupied with praises of Lord Ux- 
moor. She told the Bull story better than 
I have—if possible—and, in short, made 
Uxmoor a hero of romance. 

Fanny carried this in triumph to the 
other ladies, and read it out. “There!” said 
she. “ Didn’t I tell you?” 

Rhoda read the letter, and owned herself 
puzzled. “I am not, then,” said Fanny: 
“they are engaged—over the bull ; like Eu- 
ropa and—I forget who—and so he is not 
afraid to go abroad now. 
the men. 
over.” 

Now the truth was that Zoe was trying 
to soothe her conscience with eloquent 
praises of the man she had dismissed, and 
felt guilty. 

Ina Klosking said little. She was puz- 
zled too at first. She asked to see Zoe’s 
handwriting. The letter was handed to 
her. She studied the characters. “It is 
a good hand,” she said; “nothing mean 
there.” And she gave it back. 

But, with a glance, she had read the ad- 
dress, and learned that the post-town was 
Bagley. 

All that day, at intervals, she brought her 
powerful understanding to bear on the par- 
adox; and though she had not the facts 
and the clew I have given the reader, she 
came near the truth in an essential matter. 
She satisfied herself that Lord Uxmoor was 
not engaged to Zoe Vizard. Clearly, if so, 
he would not leave England for months. 


That is just like 
They cool directly the chase is 
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She resolved to know more ; and just before 
dinner she wrote a line to Ashmead, and re- 
quested him to call on her immediately 

That day she dined with Vizard and the 
ladies. She sat at Vizard’s right hand, and 
he told her how proud and happy he was to 
see her there. 

She blushed faintly, but made no reply. 

She retired soon after dinner. 

All next day she expected Ashmead. 

He did not come. 

She dined with Vizard next day, and re- 
tired to the drawing-room. The piano was 
opened, and she played one or two exquisite 
things, and afterward tried her voice, but 
only in scales, and somewhat timidly, for 
Miss Gale warned her she might lose it or 
spoil it if she strained the vocal chord while 
her whole system was weak. 

Next day Ashmead came with apologies. 
He had spent a day in the cathedral town 
on business. He did not tell her how he 
had spent that day, going about puffing her 
as the greatest singer of sacred music in 
the world, and paving the way to her en- 
gagement at the next festival. Yet the 
single-hearted Joseph had really raised 
that commercial superstructure upon the 
sentiments she had uttered on his first visit 
to Vizard Court. 

Ina now held a private conference with 
him. “I think,” said she, “I have heard 
you say you were once an actor.” 

“T was, madam, and a very good one, too.” 

“Cela va sans dire. I never knew one that 
was not. At all events, you can disguise 
yourself.” 

“Any thing, madam, from Grandfather 
Whitehead to a boy in a pinafore. Famous 
for my makes up.” 

“| wish you to watch a certain house, and 
not be recognized by a person who knows 
you.” 

“Well, madam, nothing is infra dig. if 
done for you; nothing is distasteful if done 
for you.” 

“Thank you, my friend. I have thought 
it well to put my instructions on paper.” 

“ Ay, that is the best way.” 

She handed him the instructions. He 
read them, and his eyes sparkled. “ Ah, 
this is a commission I undertake with pleas- 
ure, and I’ll execute it with zeal.” 

He left her, soon after, to carry out these 
instructions, and that very evening he was 
in the wardrobe of the little theatre, rum- 


maging out a suitable costume, and also in | 


close conference with the wig-maker. 


Next day Vizard had his mother’s sables 
taken out and aired, and drove Mademoiselle 
Klosking into Taddington in an open car- 
riage. Fanny told her they were his moth- 
er’s sables, and none to compare with them 
in the country. 


harmonium in her own antechamber, and 
found it was gaining strength—like herself 


Meantime Zoe Vizard met Severne in the 
garden, and told him she had written to 
Lord Uxmoor, and he would never visit her 
again. But she did not make light of the 
sacrifice this time. She had sacrificed he: 
own self-respect as well as Uxmoor’s, and 
she was sullen and tearful. 

He had to be very wary and patient, or 
she would have parted with him too, and 
fled from both of them to her brother. 

Uxmoor’s wounded pride would have been 
soothed could he have been present at the 
first interview of this pair. He would have 
seen Severne treated with a hauteur and a 
sort of savageness he himself was safe from, 
safe in her unshaken esteem. 

But the world is made for those who can 
keep their temper, especially the femalo 
part of the world. 

Sad, kind, and loving, but never irritable, 
Severne smoothed down and soothed and 
comforted the wounded girl; and, seeing het 
two or three times a day—for she was com- 
pletely mistress of her time 
pletely into his power again. 

Uxmoor did not reply. 

She had made her selection. Love beck 
oned forward. It was useless to look back 





Love was omnipotent. They both began 
to recover their good looks as if by magic; 
and as Severne’s passion, though wicked, 
was earnest, no poor bird was ever more 
completely entangled by bird-lime than Zoe 


| was caught by Edward Severne. 


Their usual place of meeting was tho 


shrubbery attached to Somerville Villa 


| The trees, being young, made all the closer 
shade, and the gravel-walk meandered, and 


shut them out from view. 


Severne used to enter this shrubbery by 
a little gate leading from the meadow, and 


wait under the trees till Zoe came to him 


Vizard’s advertisements alarmed him, and 
he used to see the coast clear before he en- 
tered the shrubbery, and also before he left 
it. He was so particular in this that, ob- 
serving one day an old man doddering about 
with a basket, he would not go in till he 
had taken a look at him. He found it was 
|an ancient white-haired villager gathering 
mushrooms. The old fellow was so stiff, 
and his hand so trembling, that it took him 


about a minute to gather a single fungus. 


day.” 


“Only ninety?” said our Adonis, con- 
temptuously; “you look a hundred and 


ninety.” 


He would have been less contemptuous 
| had he known that the mushrooms were all 
On returning she tried her voice to the! toad-stools, and the village centenaire was 





anv age 





got her com-, 





To give a reason for coming up to him, 
| Severne said, “ How old are you, old man?” 
“T be ninety, measter, next Martinmas- 
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Mr. Joseph Ashmead, resuming his original 
uts, and playing Grandfather Whitehead 
n the green grass. | 
sakenpiiliiincens 
CHAPTER XXV. 

MADEMOISELLE KLOSKING told Vizard the 
time drew near when she must leave his 
hospitable house. 

“Say a month hence,” said he, 

She shook her head. 

“Of course you will not stay to gratify 
me,” said he, half sadly, half bitterly. “ But 
you will have to stay a week or two longer 
par ordonnance du médecin.” 

“My physician is reconciled to my going. 
We must all bow to necessity.” 

This was said too firmly to admit a reply. 

“The old house will seem very dark again 
whenever you do go,” said Vizard, plaint- 
ively. 

“It will soon be brightened by her who 
s its true and lasting light,” was the steady 
re ply. 

A day or two passed with nothing to re- 
cord, except that Vizard hung about Ina 
Klosking, and became, if possible, more en- 
amored of her and more unwilling to part 
with her. 

Mr. Ashmead arrived one afternoon about 
three o’clock, and was more than an hour 
with her. They conversed very earnestly, 
and when he went, Miss Gale found her 
agitated. 

“This will not do,” said she. 

“Tt will pass, my friend,” said Ina. “I 
will sleep.” 

She laid herself down and slept three 
hours before dinner. 

She arose refreshed, and dined with the 
little party; and on retiring to the drawing- 
room, she invited Vizard to join them at his 
convenience. 

He made it his convenience in ten minutes. 

Then she opened the piano, played an in- 
troduction, and electrified them all by sing- 
ing the leading song in “Siebel.” She did 
not sing it so powerfully as in the theatre ; 
she would not have done that even if she 
could; but still she sang it out, and nobly. 
It seemed a miracle to hear such singing in 
« TOOm. 

Vizard was in raptures. 

They cooled suddenly when she reminded 
him what he had said, that she must stay 
till she could sing Siebel’s song. “I keep 
to the letter of the contract,” said she. 
“My friends, this is my last night at Vizard 
Court.” 

“Please try and shake that resolution,” | 
said Vizard, gravely, to Mesdemoiselles Do- 
ver and Gale. 


“They can not,” said Ina. “It is my des- | 
tiny. And yet,” said she, after a pause, “I | 
would not have you remember me by that | 


flimsy thing. Let me sing you a song your 
mother loved; let me be remembered in this 
house, as a singer, by that.” 

Then she sang Handel’s song: 


‘“*What thongh I trace each herb and flower 

That decks the morning dew: 
Did I not own Jehovah's power 
Iiow vain were all I knew.” 


She sang it with amazing purity, volume, 
grandeur, and power; the lustres rang and 
shook, the hearts were thrilled, and the very 
souls of the hearers ravished. She herself 
turned a little pale in singing it, and the 
tears stood in her eyes. 

The song and its interpretation were so 
far above what passes for music that they 
all felt compliments would be an imperti 
nence. Their eyes and their long-drawn 
breath paid the true homage to that great 
master rightly interpreted 
currence, 

“Ah!” said she; “that was the hand could 
brandish Goliath’s spear.” 


a very rare 0c- 


“ And this is how you reconcile us to los- 
ing you,” said Vizard. “You might stay, 
at least, till you had gone through my poor 
mother’s collection.” 

“Ah! IT wish I could. ButIcan not. 1 
must not. My Fate forbids it.” 

“* Pate’ and ‘destiny,’ ” said Vizard, “stufl 
and nonsense. We make our own destiny. 
Mine is to be eternally disappointed, and 
happiness snatched out of my hands.” 

He had no sooner made this pretty speech 
than he was ashamed of it, and stalked out 
of the room, not to say any more unwise 
things. 

This burst of spleen alarmed Fanny Do- 
ver. “There,” said she, “now you can not 
go. He is very angry.” 

Ina Klosking said she was sorry for that ; 
but he was too just a man to be angry with 
her long: the day would come when he 
would approve her conduct. Her lip quiv- 
ered a little as she said this, and the water 
stood in her eyes: and this was remember- 
ed and understood, long after, both by Miss 
Dover and Rhoda Gale. 

“When does your Royal Highness pro- 
pose to start?” inquired Rhoda Gale, very 
obsequiously, and just a little bitterly. 

“ To-morrow at half past nine o’elock, dear 
friend,” said Ina. 

“Then you will not go without me. You 
will get the better of Mr. Vizard, because 
he is only a man; but I am a woman, and 
have a will as well as you. If you make a 
journey to-morrow, I go with you. Deny 
me, and you sha’n’t go at all.” Her eyes 
flashed defiance. 

Ina moved one step, took Rhoda’s little 
defiant head, and kissed her cheek. “ Sweet 


| physician and kind friend, of course you 


shall go with me, if you will, and be a great 
blessing to me.” 
This reconciled Miss Gale to the proceed- 
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ings. She packed up a carpet-bag, and was | 
up early, making provisions of every sort for 
her patient’s journey: air-pillows, soft warm 
coverings, medicaments, stimulants, ete.,in a 
little bag slung across her shoulders. Thus | 
furnished, and equipped in a uniform suit 
of gray cloth and wide-awake hat, she cut 
a very sprightly and commanding figure, but 
more like Diana than Hebe. 

The Klosking came down, a pale Juno, in 
travelling costume ; and a quarter of an hour 
before the time a pair-horse fly was at the 
door, and Mr. Ashmead in the hall. 

The ladies were both ready. 

But Vizard had not appeared. 

This caused an uneasy discussion. 

“He must be very angry,” said Fanny, in 
a half whisper. 

“T can not go while he is,’ 


king. 


| 


’ 


sighed la Klos- | 
“There is a limit even to my cour- 
age.” 

“Mr. Harris,” said Rhoda, “would you 
mind telling Mr. Vizard ?” | 

“ Well, miss,” said Harris, softly, “I did 
step in and tell him. Which he told me to | 
co to the devil, miss—a hobservation I nev- 
er knew him to make before.” 

This was not encouraging. Yet the Klos- 
king quietly inquired where he was. 
“In there, ma’am,” said Harris. 

study.” 

Mademoiselle Klosking, placed between 
two alternatives, decided with her usual 
resolution. She walked immediately to the 
door and tapped at it; then, scarcely wait- 
ing for an instant, opened it and walked in 
with seeming firmness, though her heart 
was beating rather high. 


“Tn his 


The people outside looked at one another. | 


“T wonder whether he will tell her to go to 
the devil,” said Fanny, who was getting 
tired of being good. 

“No use,” said Miss Gale; “she doesn’t 
know the road.” 

When la Klosking entered the study, Viz- 
ard was seated, disconsolate, with two pic- 
tures before him. His face was full of pain, 
and la Klosking’s heart smote her. She 
moved toward him, hanging her head, and 
said, with inimitable sweetness and tender- 
ness, “ Here is a culprit come to try and ap- 
pease you.” 

There came a time that he could hardly 
think of these words and her penitent, sub- 
missive manner with dry eyes. But just 
then his black dog had bitten him, and he 
said, sullenly, ‘ Oh, never mind me. 
always so. 
smart for— 
fore you are half recovered gives you half 


Your sex have always made me 


the pleasure it gives me pain and mortifica- 


tion, say no more about it.” 


“Ah! why say it gives me pleasure? My 


friend, you ean not really think so.” 
“T don’t know what to think. 
dies are all riddles.” 
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It was | 


If flying from my house be- | 


You la- 





“Then I must take you into my confi- 
dence, and, with some reluctance, I own, let 
you know why I leave this dear kind roof 
to-day.” 

Vizard’s generosity took the alarm. “No.” 
he said, “I will not extort your reasons. It 
is a shame of me. Your bare will ought to 
be law in this house; and what reasons 
could reconcile me to losing you so sudden- 


jly? You are the joy of our eyes, the de- 


light of our ears, the idol of all our hearts. 
You will leave us, and there will be dark- 


| . . . 
}ness and gloom, instead of sunshine and 


song. Well, go; but you can not soften the 
blow with reasons.” 

Mademoiselle Klosking flushed, and he 
bosom heaved; for this was a strong man, 
greatly moved. With instinctive tact, she 
saw the best way to bring him to his senses 
was to give him a good opening to retreat. 

“ Ah, monsieur,” said she, “ you are trop 
grand Seigneur. You entertain a poor wound- 
ed singer in a chamber few princes can equal. 
You place every thing at her disposal; such 
a physician and nurse as no queen can com- 
mand; a choir to sing to her; royal sables 


|to keep the wind from her, and ladies to 


wait on her. And when you have brought 
her back to life, you say to yourself, She is 
a woman; she will not be thoroughly con- 
tent unless you tell her she is adorable. So, 
out of politeness, you descend to the lan- 
guage of gallantry. This was not needed. 


|I dispense with that kind of comfort. I 


| leave your house because it is my duty, and 
| leave it your grateful servant and true friend 
| to my last hour.” 
She had opened the door, and Vizard 

could now escape. His obstinacy and his 
| heart would not let him. 

“Do not fence with me,” said he. ‘ Leave 
|that to others. It is beneath you. If you 
had been content to stay, I would have been 
| content to show my heart by halves. But 
when you offer to leave me, you draw from 
me an avowal I can no longer restrain, and 
| you must and shall listen to it. When I saw 
you on the stage at Homburg, I admired you 
| and loved you that very night. But I knew 
| from experience how seldom in women out- 
| ward graces go with the virtues of the soul. 
| I distrusted my judgment. I feared you, and 
|I fled you. But our destiny brought you 
| here, and when I held you, pale and wound- 
ed, in my very arms, my heart seemed to go 
| out of my bosom.” 
| “Oh, no more! no more, pray! 
| Mademoiselle Klosking. 
But the current of love was not to be 
|stemmed. “Since that terrible hour I have 
| been in heaven, watching your gradual and 
| sure recovery ; but you have recovered only 
|to abandon me, and your hurry to leave me 
drives me to desperation. No, I can not 
part with you. You must not leave me, 
Give me your 


cried 





j 


| either this day or any day. 
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hand, and stay here forever, and be the 
ieen of my heart and of my house.” 

‘or some time la Klosking had iost her 

usual composure. Her bosom heaved tu- 
iltuously, and her hands trembled. But 

t this distinct proposal the whole woman 
changed. She drew herself up, with her 
nale cheek flushing and her eyes glittering. 

“What, Sir?” said she. “Have you read 

so ill? Do you not know I would rath- 
er be the meanest drudge that goes on her 
knees and scrubs your floors, than be queen 
of your house, as you call it? Ah, Jesu, are 
ill men alike, then; that he whom I have 
so revered, whose mother’s songs I have 
ng to him, makes me a proposal dishonor- 
able to me and to himself?” 

“DPishonorable!” cried Vizard. “Why, 
what can any man offer to any woman more 
honorable than I offer you? I offer you my 
heart and my hand, and I say, do not go, 
my darling. Stay here forever, and be my 
queen, my goddess, my wife!” 

“Your WIFE?” She stared wildly at him. 
“Your wife? Am I dreaming, or are you ?” 

“Neither. Do you think I can be con- 
tent with less than that? Ina, I adore you.” 

She put her hand to her head. “I know 
not who is to blame for this,” said she, and 
he trembled V isibly. 

“Tl take the blame,” said he, gayly. 

Said Ina, very gravely, “ You, who do me 
the honor to offer me your name, have you 
isked yourself seriously what has been the 
nature of my relation with Edward Sev- 
erne ?” 

“No!” cried Vizard, violently; “and I do 
not mean to. I see you despise him now; 


and I have my eyes and my senses to guide 
me in choosing a wife. I choose you—if 
you will have me.” 

She listened, then turned her moist eyes 
full upon him, and said to him, “ This is the 
greatest honor ever befell me. 
take it.” 

“Not take it?” 

“No; but that is my misfortune. Do not 
be mortified. You have no rival in my es- 
teem. What shall I say, my friend ?—at 
least I may call you that. If I explain now, 
I shall weep much, and lose my strength. 
What shall I do? I think—yes, that will 
be best—you shall go with me to-day.” 

“To the end of the world!” 

“Something tells me you will know all, 
and forgive me.” 

“Shall I take my bag ?” 

“You might take an evening dress and 
some linen.” 

“Very well. I won’t keep you a moment,” 
said he, and went up stairs with great alac- 
rity. 

She went into the hall, with her eyes bent 
on the ground, and was immediately pinned 
by Rhoda Gale, whose piercing eye, and in- 
quisitive finger on her pulse, soon discovered 


I can not 
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that she had gone through a trying scene. 
“This is a bad beginning of an imprudent 
journey,” said she: “I have a great mind 
to countermand the carriage.” 

“No, no,” said Ina; “I will sleep in the 
railway and recover myself.” 

The ladies now got into the carriage; 
Ashmead insisted on going upon the box; 
and Vizard soon appeared, and took his seat 
opposite Miss Gale and Mademoiselle Klos- 
king. The latter whispered her doctress: 
“It would be wise of me not to speak much 
at present.” La Gale communicated this 
to Vizard, and they drove along in dead si- 
lence. But they were naturally curious to 
know where they were going; so they held 
some communication with their eyes. They 
very soon found they were going to Tad- 
dington Station. 

Then came a doubt—were they going up 
or down? 

That was soon resolved. 

Mr. Ashmead had hired a saloon carriage 
for them, with couches and conveniences. 

They entered it; and Mademoiselle Klos- 
king said to Miss Gale, “It is necessary that 
I should sleep.” 

“You shall,” said Miss Gale. 

While she was arranging the pillows and 
things, la Klosking said to Vizard, “We 
artists learn to sleep when we have work 
to do. Without it I should not be strong 
enough this day.” She said this in a half- 
apologetic tone, as one anxious not to give 


him any shadow of offense. 


She was asleep in five minutes; and Miss 
Gale sat watching her at first, but presently 
joined Vizard at the other end, and they 
whispered together. Said she, “ What be- 
comes of the theory that women have no 
strength of will? There is Mademoiselle 
Je le veux in person. When she wants to 
sleep, she sleeps; and look at you and me 
—do you know where we are going ?” 

“Noi? 

“No more dol. The motive power is that 
personification of divine repose there. How 
beautiful she is with her sweet lips parted, 
and her white teeth peeping, and her upper 
and lower lashes wedded; and how grace- 
ful!” 

“She is a goddess,” said Vizard. “I wish 
I had never seen her. Mark my words, she 
will give me the sorest heart of all.” 

“T hope not,” said Rhoda, very seriously. 

Ina slept sweetly for nearly two hours, 
and all that time her friends could only 
guess where they were going. 

At last the train stopped, for the sixth 
time, and Ashmead opened the door. 

This worthy, who was entirely in com- 
mand of the expedition, collected the lug- 
gage, including Vizard’s bag, and deposited 
it at the station. He then introduced the 
party to a pair-horse fly, and mounted the 
box. 
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When they stopped at Bagley, Vizard sus- 
pected where they were going. 

When he saw the direction the carriage 
took, he knew 
indeed. 

He even regretted that he had put him- 
self so blindly under the control of a woman. 
He cast searching glances at Mademoiselle 


it, and turned very grave 


Klosking to try and discover what on earth | 


she was going to do. But her face was as 


impenetrable as marble. Still she never 


looked less likely to do any thing rash or in | 


bad taste. Quietness was the main charac- 


teristic of her face, when not rippled over 


by a ravishing sweetness; but he had never 
seen her look so great, and lofty, and reso- 
lute, as she looked now; a little stern, too, 
as one who had a great duty to do, and was 
inflexible iron. When truly feminine 
features stiffen into marble like this, beauty 
is indeed imperial, and worthy of epic son 


as 


i 
it rises beyond the wing of prose. 

My reader is too intelligent not to divine 
that she was steeling herself to a terrible 
nterview with Zoe Vizard—terrible main- 
ly on account of the anguish she knew she 
must inflict. 

But we can rarely carry out our plans ex- 
actly as we trace them—unexpected circum- 
stances derange them or expand them; and 
I willso far anticipate as to say that in this 
case a most unexpected turn of events took 
la Klosking by surprise. 

Whether she proved equal to the occasion, 
these pages W ill show very soon, 


——<@————— 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

POIKILUS never left Taddington—only the 
“Swan.” More than once he was within 
sight of Ashmead unobserved. 
deed, that gentleman, who had a great re- 
spect for dignitaries, saluted him; for at 
that moment Poikilus happened to be a 


sleek dignitary of the Church of England. | 


Poikilus, when quite himself, wore a mus- 
tache, and was sallow, and lean as a weasel; 
but he shaved and stuffed and colored for 
the dean. Shovel-hat, portly walk, and green 
spectacles did the rest. Grandfather White- 
head saluted. His reverence chuckled. 
Poikilus kept Severne posted by letter and 
wire as to many things that happened out- 
side Vizard Court; but he could not divine 
the storm that was brewing inside Ina Klos- 
king’s room. Yet Severne defended him- 
self exactly as he would have done had he 
known all. He and Zoe spent Elysian hours, 
meeting twice a day in the shrubbery, and 


making love as if they were the only two | 


creatures in the world; but it was blind 


Elysium only to one of them—Severne was 


uneasy and alarmed the whole time. His 
sagacity showed him it could not last, and 
there was always a creeping terror on him. 
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two days to his own bosom. 


Once, in- | 


Would not Uxmoor cause inquiries? Would 
he not be sure to tell Vizard? Would not 
Vizard come there to look after Zoe, or or- 
der her back to Vizard Court? Would not 
the Klosking get well, and interfere once 
more? He passed the time between heaven 
and hell; whenever he was not under the 
immediate spell of Zoe’s presence, a sort of 
vague terror was always on him. He look- 
ed all round him, wherever he went. 

This terror, and his passion, which was 
now as violent as it was wicked, soon drove 
him to conceive desperate measures. But, 
by masterly self-government, he kept them 
He felt it was 
| too soon to raise a fresh and painful discus- 
sion with Zoe. He must let her drink un- 
mixed delight, and get a taste for it; an 
then show her on what conditions alone it 
could be had forever. 
| It was on the third day after their recon- 
ciliation she found him seated on a bench 
in the shrubbery, lost in thought, and look- 
ing very dejected. She was close to him 
| before he noticed; then he sprang up, stared 

at her, and began to kiss her hands violent- 
| ly, and even her very dress. 

“Tt is you,” said he, “ once more.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Zoe, tenderly ; “did you 
think I would not come ?” 

“1 did not know whether you could come. 
I feel that my happiness can not last long. 
| And, Zoe dear, I have had a dream. | 
dreamed we were taken prisoners, and car- 
ried to Vizard Court, and on the steps stood 
Vizard and Mademoiselle Klosking arm in 
arm; I believe they were man and wife. 
| And you were taken out and led, weeping, 
into the house, and I was left there raging 
with agony. And then that lady pnt out 
her finger in a commanding way, and I was 
whirled away into utter darkness, and I 
heard you moan, and I fought, and dashed 
my head against the carriage, and I felt my 
heart burst, and my whole body filled with 
some cold liquid, and I went to sleep, and I 
heard a voice say, ‘It is all over; his trou- 
ble is ended.’ I was dead.” 

This narrative, and his deep dejection, set 
Zoe’s tears flowing. “ Poor Edward!” she 


sighed. “I would not survive you. But 
cheer up, dear; it was only a dream. We 


are not slaves. 
one. 


I am not dependent on any 
How can we be parted ?” 

“We shall, unless we use our opportunity, 
and make it impossible to part us. Zoe, do 
not slight my alarm and my misgivings; 
such warnings are prophetic. For Heaven’s 
sake, make one sacrifice more, and let us plac¢ 
our happiness beyond the reach of man.” 

“Only tell me how.” 

“There is but one way—marriage.” 

Zoe blushed high, and panted a little, but 
said nothing. 

“Ah!” said he, piteously, “I ask too 
much.” 
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‘How can you say that ?” said Zoe. “Of 

course I shall marry you, dearest. What! 
» vou think I could do what I have done 

for any body but my husband that is to 

‘T was mad to think otherwise,” said he; 

I am in low spirits, and full of misgiv- 

s. Oh, the comfort, the bliss, the peace 
of mind, the joy, if you would see our haz- 

us condition, and make all safe by mar- 
ng me to-morrow.” 
lo-morrow! Why, Edward, are you 
? How can we be married, so long as 
brother is so prejudiced against you?” 

“Tf we wait his consent, we are parted 
forever. He would forgive us after it—that 
s certain. But he would never consent. He 
s too much under the influence of his—of 
Mademoiselle Klosking.” 

“Indeed, I can not hope he will consent 
beforehand,” sighed Zoe; “but I have not 
the courage to defy him; and if I had, we 
ould not marry all in a moment, like that. | 
We should have to be cried in church.” 

“Thatis quite gone out among ladies and 
centlemen.” 


“Not in our family. Besides,even aspe-| “No, Zoe; it is easy. There 


cial license takes time, I suppose. Oh no, I 
could not be married in a clandestine, dis- 
creditable way. Iam a Vizard—please re- 
member that. Would you degrade the wom- 
an you honor with your choice ?” 


And her red cheeks and flashing eyes | 


varned him to desist. 

“God forbid!” said he. “If that is the 
lternative, I consent to lose her—and lose 
her I shall.” 


He then affected to dismiss the subject, and | 


iid, “ Let me enjoy the hours that are left 
me. Much misery or much bliss can be con- 
densed in a few days. I will enjoy the bless- 
ed time, and we will wait for the chapter of 
accidents that is sure to part us.” Then he 
acted reckless happiness, and broke down at 
last. 





She cried, but showed no sign of yielding. | 


Her pride and self-respect were roused and 
on their defense. 


The next day he came to her quietly sad. | 


He seemed languid and listless, and to care 
for nothing. He was artful enough to tell 
her, on the information of Poikilus, that Viz- 
ard had hired the cathedral choir three times 


a week to sing to his inamorata; and that 


he had driven her about Taddington, dress- 
ed, like a duchess, in a whole suit of sables. 

At that word the girl turned pale. 

He observed, and continued: “And it 
scems these sables are known throughout 
the county. There were several carriages 
in the town, and my informant heard a lady 
say they were Mrs. Vizard’s sables, worth 
five hundred guineas—a Russian princess 
gave them her.” 

“It is quite true,” said Zoe. “ His moth- 
er’s sables! Is it possible!” 
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“They all say he is caught at last, and 
this is to be the next Mrs. Vizard.” 

“They may well say so, if he parades her 
in his mother’s sables,” said Zoe, and could 
not conceal her jealousy and her indigna- 
tion. “I never dared so much as ask his 
permission to wear them,” said she. 

“And if you had, he would have told you 
the relics of a saint were not to be played 
with.” 

“That is just what he would have said, I 
do believe.” The female heart was stung 

“Ah, well,” said Severne, “I am sure I 
should not grudge him his happiness, if you 
would see things as he does, and be as brave 
as he is.” 

“Thank you,” said Zoe. “Women can 
not defy the world as men do.” ‘Then, pas- 
sionately, “ Why do you torment me so? why 
do you urge me so? a poor girl, all alone, and 
far from advice. What on earth would you 
have me do?” 

“Secure us against another separation, 
unite us in bliss forever.” 

“And so I would if I could; you know I 
would. But it is impossible.” 
are two 

Ways: we can reach Scotland in eight 
hours; and there, by a simple writing and 
declaration before witnesses, we are man 
| and wife.” 

| “A Gretna Green marriage ?” 

“Tt is just as much a legal marriage as if 
a bishop married us at St. Paul’s. However, 
we could follow it up immediately by mar- 
riage in a church, either in Scotland or the 
|north of England. But there is another 
way: we can be married at Bagley, any day, 
| before the registrar.” 
| 


“Ts that a marriage—a real marriage ?” 
“As real, as legal, as binding, as a wed- 
| ding in St. Paul's.” 

“Nobody in this county has ever been 
|married so. Ishould blush to be seen about 
after it.” 

“Our first happy year would not be passed 
in this country. We should go abroad for 
six months.” 

“ Ay, fly from shame.” 

“On our return we should be received 
with open arms by my own people in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, until your people came round, 
| as they always do.” 

He then showed her a letter, in which his 
pearl of a cousin said they would receive his 
wife with open arms, and make her as happy 
as they could. Uncle Tom was coming home 
from India, with two hundred thousand 
pounds; he was a confirmed old bachelor, 
and Edward his favorite, ete. 

Zoe faltered a little: so then he pressed 
her hard with love, and entreaties, and prom- 
ises, and even hysterical tears ; then she be- 
| gan to ery—a sure sign of yielding. “Give 
me time,” she said——“ give me time.” 

He groaned, and said there was no time 
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to lose. Otherwise he never would have 
urged her so. 

For all that, she could not be drawn to a 
decision. She must think over such a step. 

Next morning, at the usual time, he came 
to know his fate. But she did not appear. 
He waited an hour for her. She did not 
come. He began to rage and storm, and 
curse his folly for driving her so hard. } 

At last she came, and found him pale with | 
anxiety, and looking utterly miserable. She 
told him she had passed a sleepless night, 
and her head had ached so in the morning 
she could not move. 

“My poor darling!” said he; “and I am 
the cause. Say no more about it, dear one. 
I see you do not love me as I love you, and 
I forgive you.” 

She smiled sadly at that, for she was surer | 
of her own love than his. | 

Zoe had passed a night of torment and | 
vacillation; and but for her brother having 
paraded Mademoiselle Klosking in his moth- 
er’s sables, she would, I think, have held out. | 
But this turned her a little against her broth- 
er; and,as he was the main obstacle to her 
union with Severne, love and pity conquer- 
ed. Yet still Honor and Pride had their 
say. “Edward,” said she, “I love you with 
all my heart, and share your fears that acci- 
dent may separate us. I will let you decide 
for both of us. But, before you decide, be 
warned of one thing. Iam a girl no longer, 
but a woman, who has been distracted with | 
many passions. If any slur rests on my fair | 
name, deeply as I love you now, I shall ab- 
hor you then.” 

He turned pale, for her eye flashed dismay | 
into his craven soul. 

He said nothing; and she continned: “If | 
you insist on this hasty, half-clandestine | 
marriage, then I consent to this—I will go | 
with you before the registrar, and I shall | 
come back here directly. Next morning | 
early we will start for Scotland, and be mar- 
ried that other way before witnesses. Then 
your fears will be at an end, for you believe | 
in these marriages; only, as I do not—for I 
look on these legal marriages merely as sol- 
emn betrothals—I shall be Miss Zoe Vizard, 
and expect you to treat me so, until I have 
been married in a church, like a lady.” 

“Of course you shall,” said he; and over- 
whelmed her with expressions of gratitude, 
respect, and affection. 

This soothed her troubled mind, and she 
let him take her hand and pour his honeyed 
flatteries into her ear, as he walked her slow- 
ly up and down. 

She could hardly tear herself away from 
the soft pressure of his hand and the fasci- 
nation of his tongue, and she left him, more 
madly in love with him than ever, and ready 
to face any thing but dishonor for him. She 
was to come out at twelve o’clock, and walk 
into Bagley with him to betroth herself to | 





him, as she chose to consider it, before the 
stipendiary magistrate, who married couples 
inthat way. Of the two marriages she had 
consented to, merely a8 preliminaries to a 
real marriage, Zoe despised this the most: 
for the Scotch -marriage was, at all events, 
ancient, and respectable lovers had been 
driven to it again and again. 

She was behind her time, and Severne 
thought her courage had failed her after 
all: but no: at half past twelve she came 
out, and walked briskly toward Bagley. 

He was behind her, and followed her. She 
took his arm nervously. “Let me feel you 
all the way,” she said, “to give me courage.” 

So they walked arm in arm; and, as they 
went, his courage secretly wavered, hers ros¢ 
at every step. 

About half a mile from the town they met 
a carriage and pair. 

At sight of them a gentleman on the box 
tapped at the glass window, and said, hur- 
riedly, “ Here they are together.” 

Mademoiselle Klosking said, “Stop the 
carriage :” then, pausing a little, “ Mr. Viz- 
ard—on your word of honor, no violence.” 

The carriage was drawn up, Ashmead 
opened the door in a trice, and la Klosking, 
followed by Vizard, stepped out, and stood 
like a statue before Edward Severne and 
Zoe Vizard. 

Severne dropped her arm directly, and was 
panic-stricken. 

Zoe uttered a little scream at the sight of 
Vizard; but the next moment took fire at 
her rival’s audacity, and stepped boldly be- 
fore her lover, with flashing eyes and ex- 
panded nostrils that literally breathed de- 
fiance. 





A FEAR. 
On, what is happiness, when fear 
Starts like a pale unbidden ghost 
That steals across the banquet-hall, 
And spills the draught we long for most! 


For when I look at her it comes, 

The fear that she may leave us soon— 
So perfect in the morning light, 

How can the blossom last till noon! 


The soft and shining baby hair 

Seems but a nimbus round the brow; 
The sweet amazement of the eye 

Asks what they do in heaven now. 


I marvel what they do there, too, 
Without her in that far still land: 

I tremble lest I turn and see 
Great angels in the sunbeam stand— 


Great angels, whose departing wings 
Shall spread a shadow on the air, 
Since having earth so bright, I fear 
Heaven be not heaven without her there! 
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A Novel. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


FERMENTATION, 


ITVIIREE days before Christmas there was again 
1 gathering round the broad kitchen hearth 


f ITrmhurst. Cuthbert sat in the centre of the 
). the high dark back of his chair rising above 
ear pale face, which became more transparent 

| spiritual-looking every day. The brightness 


his eyes, however, and the indomitable cheer- | 
fulness of his bearing did much to counteract the 


pression which his bodily frailty tended to pro- 
duce Elinor sat next to him,and then came Go 
chtley, Mrs. Tenterden, and the parson. The last 
two had of late contracted a genial partnership 
with each other, the chief object of which seemed 
to be to discuss people and events of years long 
On the opposite side of the fire-place sat Madge 
nd Garth, and Nikomis was in her old place, 
which none but she might occupy. The laboring 
oar of the conversation was in the hands of the 
elders of the party; indeed, as Mrs. Tenterden 
yas just observing, the young people, who had 
every reason to be lively and talkative, were as 
late and laconic as a Quaker meeting, and 
eby, she supposed, brought upon herself and 
ers the reproach of garrulity. “ However,” 
idded, “I’ve got something to tell you, daugh 
hat I expect will set the tongues of all of 
ia-going. I shall tell you what Christmas pres 
ent I mean to give you. Or maybe I'll let you 
ill guess—that ’ll be better ;” and the kind lady 
chuckled comfortably and folded her statuesqu 
urms. 
But the subject appeared to be a so difficult 
one that, after several unsuccessful attempts had 


been made, Mrs. Tenterden was fain to lift the | 


veil herself. “Why, how stupid vou all are! 
I’m going to give her the money that is got back 
from our robbers when they are caught. She 
would have had it when she was married, at any 

te, and maybe I'd as well call it a dowry as a 
Christmas present; only, as Christmas came be- 
fore the wedding, and lifeis so uncertain, I thought 
I'd better lose no time.”’ 

The parson rewarded this sally with his cus- 
tomary stentorian “Haw! haw! haw!” but sev- 
eral members of the company appeared to think 
it more impressive than amusing. Elinor, how- 
ever, replied, with a smile and with heightened 
color, 

“T shouldn’t have minded waiting, particularly. 


A Barmecide dowry is as good one time as an- | 


other, though life is so uncertain.” 

“What a pity the robbers, or one of them, 
could not have heard you, Aunt Mildred!” re- 
marked Madge. ‘I’m sure he would have gone 
straight off and brought you the money.” 

“My good fathers !” cried Mrs. Tenterden, with 
a shudder, and glancing over her shoulder, “ I'd 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1875, by Junran Hawtnornr, in the office of the Li- 
brarian of Congress, at Washington. 





| rather never have che money than that the awful 


creature himself should bring it to me!” 
“Even robbers are men, and repentant robbers 
are not a bad sort of men,” said 





Garth. 

“Tf one of them could have heard you say 
that, he would have thanked you,” was Golight 
ley’s observation. 

“Since we are discussing such spl ndid dona 
tions,” said Cuthbert, “I may as well tell Garth 
that unless some authenticated claimant puts in 
an appearance before the allotted period has ex 
pired, I shall give him Urmhurst and fifty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“Tf.we could only manage to prove that the 
claimant was one of the robbers, and shut him up 
in prison for life, you might both of you look for 
ward to a fortune,” laughed Madge. 

“T shouldn’t care for the claimant’s money, 
even if he were a convict,’ Garth answered 
‘Well, the only Christmas present I have to 
make is a proposal that we should all go down to 
the lake on Christmas-eve and skate. We will 
make a great affair of it. There shall be the 
biggest bonfire that was ever seen, and all the 
village, besides ourselves, shall be there to see it. 
There is a full moon on that night, and if the ice 
is only in good condition, it ought to be as suc- 
cessful a picnic as any of the parson’s.” 

This suggestion met with general approval 
“ As to that about the ice, though,” said Golight 
ley, leaning forward and stroking his mustache 
“Is there good reason to suppose that it is all 
that it ought to be in view of such an occasion ? 
Any body been down there lately }” 

“IT don’t think there can be any doubt; this 
snow fell before the lake froze. However, we 
might go down and see.” 

“Happy thought, by George!” exclaimed Go- 
lightley. He jumped up and looked out of the 


| window. “It’s a superb night. What do you 


say to some of us wrapping up warm and start- 
ing down there to-night? Look at that moon!” 

* Merc y, Golightley, you'd catch your death !” 
cried Mrs. Tenterden. But some of the others 
favored the idea; and finally the four lovers, as 
Mrs. Tenterden called them, resolved to go. 
While Madge and Elinor were putting on their 
cloaks and hoods, Garth went out and harnessed 
a horse to the double sleigh. There was a weak 
place, which had never been properly mended, 
in one of the runners; but he trusted to luck 
that it would not break down, and so drove round 
to the door. The three waiting there got in, and 
they all started off with much noise and festiv- 





| ity. The moon shining upon the snow made the 


woods as light as day, and the road had been 
sufficiently trodden to render the sleighing easy. 
They reached the lake without accident, and when 
Garth had tested the thickness of the ice, and 
found it safe, they drove slowly out upon it to- 
ward the little islet at the mouth of the cove. 
“By George, that ice beats my experience! 
eh, Garth ?” said Golightley. “It’s like driving 
on air. Upon my word, I can see the stones at 
the bottom—ten feet at least.” 
“* How thick is the ice ?”’ asked Elinor. 
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“ About nine inches,” replied Garth. ‘I nev 
er saw it so smooth and fine as this. It seems 
to be just as good all over.” 

“Where shall we have the bonfire?” 
Madge 

“On the nose of the 


island, so that it can be 


seen all over the lake, and far down the river be- | 


les. We can stable the horses in the shed 
which I believe is still standing there, and cook 
and eat our dinner in the midst of warmth and 
comfort.” 

They came to the island, and passing round 
the little promontory, the great panorama of val- 
ley, lake, and river lay before them. The river 
had been dammed lower down, and had over- 
flowed its banks to the breadth of half a mile; 
and this polished pathway, like a black mirror 
twenty miles long, glistened in its white setting 
of snow, lonely and silent, further than the eye 
could follow it. But further still, Wabeno show- 
ed his faint outline against the sky, looking like 
the mighty ghost of a mountain that had ceased 
to exist save in tradition. 

‘IT wish I had my 
Madge. ‘It's perfect now: 
will not be so fine as to-day.” 

“Do you know how to skate, Elinor?” asked 
Garth. 

“Hardly at all; but it seems as if 
learn any thing such a night as this.” 

“And I—since nobody will say it for me—I 
am the fortunate purveyor of this delectation,” 
observed Golightley. * Remember it in my fa- 
vor, friends, whenever you have occasion to think 
ill of me.” 

“One can not carry 


- 
exclaimed 
day after to-morrow 


skates here!” 


I could 


a December night about 
in one’s mind all the time, Uncle Golightley,” re- 
torted Madge, maliciously. ‘“ But you do know 
how to skate, Elinor; 


r xactly like it.” 

“So that one of you will be mistaken for the 
other! Ha! I suspect a plot,” said Golightley, 
laughing. “ By-the-bye, Garth, what became of 
your friend Selwyn? Is his business so press- 
ing that he can not postpone it for a treat like 
this ?” 

“He may be here; he is mysterious in his 
movements. Professor Grindle, too, sent me 
word a day or two ago that he should try and 
spend Christmas-day with us. But we must be 
getting home, since we have no better bonfire 
than the moon to warm us.” 

He turned the horse as he spoke; but the ani- 
mal slipped, and in recovering itself, brought its 
hind-hoof in contact with the infirm sleigh run- 
ner, breaking it beyond all present remedy. It 
therefore became necessary that at least two of 
the party should walk home, and after some dis- 
cussion it was arranged that those two should 
be Elinor and Golightley. The sleigh was drawn 
under cover of the shed, and when Garth had 
led the horse to the main-land, he mounted, 
Madge put her foot on his and sprang up behind 
him, and they rode away through the glimmering 
forest. 

Elinor took Golightley’s arm, and for a little 
while they walked on in silence ; for Golightley was 


not so imperturbable a wooer as he had once been, | 


and his audacity seemed even less when he was 
alone with his mistress than in company. This 
subdued bearing had been very grateful to Elinor ; 


asked | 


at least you have a lovely | 
. . . . Mt | 
skating suit, and I have been making one to look 


yet it was not of a kind that might have led her 
to suspect him of a decline in his affection toward 
her, but rather the contrary. For though never 
obtruding himself upon her, or attempting any 
| thing in the way of personal magnetism, as he 
had not spared to do in the earlier stages of thei 

acquaintance, he had a way of silently watching 
her when he thought she was unaware of it, of di 
vining and fulfilling her wishes while they were 
yet in embryo, and of receiving her words with 
an undemonstrative reverence that was flattering, 
because so evidently sincere. Nay, he was a trifk 
too subservient for her taste, for she was not a 
nature that feels it delightful to condescend, and 
often she found herself trying to force him into a 
stronger and more independent attitude toward 
her than he was himself inclined to assume. Shi 
was doing her best to like him, and by dint of 
resolutely shutting her eyes to all that might tend 
to discredit him, and magnifying every thing that 
made in his favor, she could almost anticipate 
something like success. She would have defend- 
ed him against any detractor; and when he un 
wittingly spoke or acted against what seemed to 
her his best presentment, she was ready to defend 
him against himself. 

At last he broke the silence by saying, with 
something of a nervous tremor in his voice and 
laugh, “ By-the-bye, Elinor, an odd idea that of 
Mildred’s about your dowry, wasn’t it? Ha! ha!” 

“The Barmecide dowry? Well, it may tun 
out a reality.” 

“What should you say, now—this is only on 
of my eccentric fancies, you know—but what 
should you say if some strange chance were to 
bring you that dowry, and at the same time wet 
to—ha ! ha !—were to—” 

“Were to what?” 

“Well, say, were to leave me a beggar? 

“ How do you mean ?” 

| “What if I were a beggar, now—by my volun 
tary act—and vou were the possessor of eighty 
thousand pounds ?” 

“Wait a moment,” interrupted Elinor, speak- 
ing with the perfect distinctness of utterance that 
always characterized her when excited. “I would 

rather talk of something else. You have never 

| told me where you were going to take me after we 
are married.” 

“T shall not have the right to decide. I shall 
be your dependent, my dear Elinor, living on your 
bounty, and even owing my personal liberty to—” 

| “Golightley, did you hear what I said? I 
thought if you liked Europe better, I should prefer 
it on some accounts too. We might come back 
afterward, you know, if we didn’t like it. Don’t 
you think so ?” 

“Elinor, I—by George, I love you too well—I 
love you more than any thing! I wouldn’t speak 

lof my crime but for that. If you could believe 
how I repent—if you could forgive me!” 

a “Ts it such a crime to love me?” said Elinor, 
laughing sharply, and turning her face away from 
the spectacle of his too manifest agitation. ‘‘ How 
can you ask me to forgive you for repenting of 

| that? I wish you would answer my question about 

Europe. I think my mother would like it bet- 

ter.” 

“My God! don’t make it so hard for a poor 
devil, Elinor. You'll never forgive me, and that’s 
Elinor, the guilt of that 


’ 


| 


| why you won’t hear me. 
robbery—” 









































stop! stop!” his arm 
11 her forehead against his shoulder. 
y were both trembling with excitement; bu 

ter a few moments Elinor steadied her nerves 
main force, and said, in a husky tone, “ Will 

ome home now quietly ? Remember we are 


‘ Stop! 


sang 


She clung to 


x to be married. I have not asked for any 
¢ to be told me. But if any thing is said, it 
i not be unsaid. ITll walk home alone. I 


k you must have been drinking.” 
It was an appeal—a final desperate expedient 
maining blind and deaf. sut intense as her 
to restrain the confession was, Golightley was 
too much unmanned to be restrained. What 
him to say must out; and when Elinor 

1 him laugh hysterically at her impugnment 

of his sobriety, she felt the uselessness of further 
position. She quitted his arm abruptly, and 
x noved onward, haughty and cold. 

“If I only could get you to see what my life 
how one phase has developed into an- 
htle -y, walking beside her in his 

tchedness. $y George! it has seemed as if 

estiny had always had a spite against me. I can 

truly that I’ve always meant well. But I be- 

: » my very gifts—my peculiar fineness of per- 

a ception and all that—have helped lead me wrong. 

If I'd been of such clay as other men, I should 
done well enough.” 

‘Don’t speak as if I knew any thing, if you 
», | know nothing. Tell me what is the 

er in as few words as you can, since you’ve 
run. IT would not have listened to it from any 


in 


has been, 
said Golig 


“ 


ly else.” 

But it was hard for him to speak plainly, when 
t came to the point. The crookedness of a life 
, time made itself felt. He must hesitate and tem- 
ize on the verge of his gulf, though longing to 

‘ re headlong. 
: “You know my gift for finance; of course ev- 
body knows that; but it was a gift with a 
curse on it. I could make any body’s fortune 
my own, Well, then—where was I? Oh! 
vhen I got acquainted with poor dear John and 
all of you, you know what he thought of me, how 





ery 





he believed in me? And, by George! the good 

; that he saw in me was there, though there was 
bad mixed in with it, of course. Well, I wouldn’t 
3 take charge of the money, though dear old John 


sked me to time and again; and though I knew 
it, it being Mildred’s, and Mildred and I brother 
nd sister, even if John had given it me out and 
out, it would have been in the family all the same.” 
“Did you—steal—this money ?” asked Elinor, 
slowly, stopping and facing him, but with her eyes 
downcast. 


He glaneed round at her with a blanched, 

[ wretched look, his hand feeling about the side | 
4 locks of his hair, and wandering down over his 

: : beard. “It seems a terrible thing to say that,” 
muttered he. “But, upon my word, I’ve never 

. had a moment’s peace of mind or self-respect 
a ; since then. But I haven’t told you what—ha! 
y ha !—what the lawyers call the extenuating cir- 
f cumstances. Oh, Elinor, so help me God, there 
it : are extenuating circumstances! It was that | 


t. scoundrel Flint that got me into it.” 

“You stole your friend’s money, who loved you 
vr and trusted you! What must I believe next? 
5 Ah, dear me!” She still spoke with lagging ut- 
at terance, and the last words were a heavy sigh. 
Then, though with manifest effort and shrinking, 
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pon 


she raised her head and made her eyes rest uy 
him. It was a look more terrible to give 
than to sustain. For it seems evident that Go 
lightley did not appreciate the spect of the 
crime he had committed. He regarded it as 
offense against n orals, ivainst good 
more de plors ible still, a 

was miserable at the loss of his p 
eves of the world and of Elinor; and what most 
poignantly affected him was the shame involved 
in the actual pr When that 
was over he acme we el better. But if 
thing had turned out comfortably, if his 
guilt had never been brought to light, and he had 
able to pl iV the part of benefactor and phi 
lanthropist with the proceeds of his thievery, nei 
ther his heart nor his conscience would have been 
disturbed. And finally, that the knowledge 
his degradation might give pain to Elinor deepe: 
than he was himself capable of feeling had nev 
occurred to him. 

‘I had expected,” said he at last—*I had ex 
pected, Elinor, that you'd at least give me credi 
for having spoken out before we were married 
If you knew what my love for you has grown to 
be lately! I didn’t know, frankly, what the ca 
pacities in me for loving were till within the last 
month. And vet I risk your loss, by George !” 

“What credit did expect for speaking 
out ?” inquire - jlinor, a sudden kindling of 
indignation. ‘ You were a coward to speak out 
You ought sooner to have died than insult me by 
confessing your deformity. If you had been true 


even 


worst a 
an 
taste, and, 

He 
in the 


gainst resp ctal rility 


restige 


ocess of ce ssion 
wo 


every 


been 
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you 
with 





to the evil you had chosen, I might have had a 
kind of respect for you. But there is no man] 

ness abeut you. You confessed only because you 
feared I should find you out in some other way 

It was cowardly and dastardly and insulting. I 
| would have listened to no evidence but yours. You 
thought I was as treacherous as you; but you 
have thrown away the only trust that any one 


will ever have in you.” 

“Destiny is against me, or 
of I,” said Golightley, 
bravado, 

“T ought to thank you, though,” Elinor went 
on, not heeding him in her passionate preoccupa- 
tion. “I can believe myself now—I was right 
in detesting you from the first moment I ever saw 
you. You were as contemptible as you looked 


this would be none 


with a kind of reckless 


I am glad you are a criminal—I am glad! At 
least | am free now.” 
“My God, Elinor, can you never forgive me? 





Can’t you eare for me a little still?” 

She stopped again, and gazed at him with that 
strange uneven glance that was yet so direct and 
disconcerting, and there was a kind of smile hov 
ering about her beautiful lips that compelled Go 
lightley to realize his degradation as no frown 
|could have done. “That doesn’t seem reason 
lable, Mr. Urmson. You are not very lovable. I 
don’t know how to care for a person who has 
spoiled my life, and taken away my self-respect, 
and forced me to believe evil good and good evil 
Did you think that the better I knew you, the 
better I should like you? I know that you first 
| asked me to marry you because you were afraid 
| that the thought of your crime might inconven- 
ience you unless you did something to palliate it, 
and you wanted to use me as the balm to your 
|eonscience. After you had stolen your friend’s 
you thought you would steal me for your 


money, 





ot ows 


———— 
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wife, so that you might say no such great harm 
had been done after all. Did you never think 
that only a very bad woman would not be degraded 
by marrying you? I haven't a very high opinion 
of myself, but I am worth a better compliment 
than that.” 

“Tf you only knew what you’re worth to me! 
It isn’t merely to make me happy, you know, but 
it would be saving a human soul. Only you can 
do it; and I’m not too far gone to be saved—by 
George, I’m not!” 

“T have a soul too,” returned Elinor, the sar- 


casm passing from her voice and expression, and | 


a wistful melancholy taking its place. ‘“ You have 
taken away the freshness from it already, and if 


we lived together, it would lose whatever else it 


has worth preserving. It could not help you that 
[ should be destroyed, and it is not right I should 
let myself be destroyed for nothing. Loving me 
can not save you, nor my loving you—” 

“ Ah, well, so be it!” 
shrugging his shoulders, with a short empty laugh. 
“If it comes to loving the Lord and keeping His 
commandments, I presume I’m done for. So be 
it! Vil disappear. You may think less despite- 
fully of me some day, when things come to be 
known that are not known now. Heigh-ho!” 

“ Poor creature! who will pity him if I do not ?” 
thought Elinor to herself, compassionately. For- 
tunately her sense of justice was too keen and 
true to allow of her being entrapped into yielding 
too much to the gentler sentiment. But she felt 
that, somehow, the very fact of her having suf- 
fered such indignity at his hands had given him 
a claim upon her. Providence had ordained that 
their paths should cross; ought she not to do 
what she could that the meeting might not have 
been entirely for evil? 


“J will not think despitefully of you,” said she, 
“though I shall never be what I might have been | 
if I had never seen you; and we must always be | 


apart after this. If hoping and caring that you 
should do well will be of any good to you, I may 
help you so far. You said you-had given back 
all you had taken ?” 

“ All that the—ha! ha!—the other scoundrel 
hadn’t done away with.” 

“Ts it true that he has proofs against you ?” 

“He won't have them long. Tve bargained 
with him, and he'll surrender them in considera- 
tion of a check for ten thousand pounds.” 

“ How can that be if you have given it all back 
to us?” 

“Well,” replied Golightley, “I didn’t intend to 


have troubled you with the details; but the long 


and short of it is that the check won’t be paid 
when he presents it.” 
“ Do you mean that you are going to cheat even 


your accomplice ?” exclaimed Elinor, with irre- 


pressible disgust. 


“ Ah, well, you can deliver me up to the majesty 
I de- 


But my being eaten up won't | 


of the law, if that ’Il make you happier. 
serve it, of course, 
save Mr. Flint.” 

“You need not misunderstand me so,” 
Elinor, flushing indignantly. 
or punishment to either you or him. 
shall be no more cheating. 
given him the false check ?” 

“Tt still lacks my indorsement. 
hands me the letters—” 


interrupted Golightley, | 


You have not yet | shall be obeyed. 


When he) let me off, eh? 


——__—___.. 





be honestly 
Since the money is mine now, I 


other straightforward way, he must 
paid for them. 
shall pay him.” 

‘My dear Elinor! my dear Elinor!” exclaimed 
Golightley. Her proposal seemed to have taken 
him completely by surprise; it changed his reck- 
lessness to an emotion that brought tears to his 
“T— No, no; my safety is not worth 
that sacrifice.” 

“Money is not what I care most for,” returned 
she, a little coldly. ‘ You asked me to sacrifice 
myself a few minutes ago. But you must not 
think I do this only on your account; it is for 
Mrs. Tenterden and your brother as well, They 
would not wish to see you—in prison !” : 

“Oh, Elinor, if you could have said it was part- 
ly for your sake too! But no; let it go—no one 
will care. I will refuse Flint the check, and he 
may keep the letters and do his worst. I have a 
grain or two of pride somewhere about me still, 
by George! I won’t accept your noble and gen- 
erous offer.” 
| “TT shall never be likely to ask another favor 
of you. Please not to refuse this. You have no 

right to refuse it.” 

| “If you would only say it mattered a snap of 
the finger to you what became of me!” broke 
forth Golightley, with real passion. “ You are so 
cold to a poor devil that loves you; you make 
him know he has affections, only to freeze him 
when he’s at your feet. A drop of warm human 
charity would give him life to feel your justice.” 

Elinor began to tremble and catch her breath. 
“T do not wish to be uncharitable and cold,” she 
said, brokenly. “Iam all alone. I have no one 
to defend me. I must defend myself in the best 
way I can. God gave me my life, and I try to 
keep it pure and good. I am afraid to do as I 
am. It is only because I am so weak that I seem 
so hard. I would be kind, and help people if I 
could,” 

Golightley passed his hand across his face and 
groaned. “I shall find out all I’ve lost some 
| day,” he muttered. ‘“ Be cold again, Elinor, By 
| George, I can’t stand your kindness! I’m only 
| flesh and blood.” 

“ You'll let me do that?” she asked, hurriedly 
;and timidly. ‘“ Where is he? How can I get to 

him ?” 

Golightley considered with himself a while, and 
| then said, “He can’t be got at just at present. 
| You never can tell exactly where to find a fellow 
|like that. Selwyn and his detectives are on the 
| look-out for him, and he has to keep close. But 

I shall have to meet him in about a week, and 
| then we can arrange the affair.” 
| There was something odd and embarrassed in 
| his manner as he made this speech, insomuch 
| that Elinor was not entirely free from misgiving. 
| ‘You do not promise,” she said, 

| “Ah—well, the truth is, I—ha! ha!—I was 
afraid you might not—” 

“T will believe your promise.” 

“T thank you,” said -he; then, clearing his 


eyes. 


said | throat, and attempting to recover the jaunty air 


| 


“JT wish no harm | which he had sometimes affected, “Be the oath 
But there | recorded. 


Given life and liberty, your commands 
Of course if I should turn up 
dead and buried within the next six days, you'd 
Ha! ha!” 

“T shall believe you,” repeated Elinor, gently ; 


| 


“Tf the letters can not be got from him in any | “and I thank you too,” 
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They were standing, facing each other, a few 
S apart ; and now there was a short silence. 
was broken by Golightley. 
‘] sha’n’t be able to get away from here till 
r this affair is settled,” said he, clearing his 
it azain; “ but I presume there won’t be any 
téte-d-téte for us, so I'll say ‘addio’ now. 
(ood-by, Elinor Golightley: may I have been the 
all in your path!” 
| ’s sad lips could utter no words; but 
ra moment’s hesitation, she drew her slender 
i from her muff and held it out to him. He 
ped quickly forward and took it betwe« n both 








; but, as if resolved to outdo himself on this 
che final occasion, he did not offer to kiss it. Ina 
ah few seconds he relinquished it, and walking on- 
i vard, left Elinor alone. But as she followed in 
. the same direction, she caught glimpses of him 
\ and anon at the turnings of the path be- 


nd, where he waited to see that she did not 
lose her way jut when the forest became more 
. he disappeared, and she reached home sol- 


Never before had Elinor so greatly felt the 
1 of some friend to whom she might tell her 
trouble, who would sympathize with and counsel 
] ind never had she been so isolated. Mrs. 





npracticable : whether any of them suspected 
the truth about Golightley she knew not; but 
» must wait until the end came, when and what- 
that might be. Meanwhile her thoughts 
i cave her no peace ; the night passed almost sleep- 
ssly, and when at length day confronted her, 
he felt that it was to be endured rather than 
ay ved through. 
Though she had not loved the man who had so 
sgracefully failed her, yet he had occupied a 
’s place, and whatever gentle emotions had 
ted her heart, she had felt it in duty bound to 
iin toward him, striving with faithful desire to 
nder her observances so generous that they 
cht in time become spontaneous and sincere. 
Thus Golightley had represented something real 
her, though himself a sham; and when he 
suddenly ceased to exist (as far as her intents 
ind purposes were concerned), she was as a vine 
robbed of its support, which, though perhaps but 
nfirm wooden post, had nevertheless stood in 


fas ~ eee 





Ress 


~ the stead of a column of marble. The delicate | 


tendrils of her nature groped after something 
which might fill the place of what had been lost. 
It seems a mistake to suppose that those whose 
affections have undergone rude treatment are 
less susceptible to new influences immediately 
than after some time has elapsed. The forlorn- 
ness of recent abandonment calls out more ur- 
gently for comfort than that which time has in- 
ured to its condition. Elinor, possibly, had never 
been in a mood so accessible to the enterprise of 
a true and ardent lover as when she walked out 
to take the medicine of air and exercise on the 
morning following her interview with Golightley. 

The road she took led toward the river, and 
thence along the bank to the lake. After walk- 
g a mile or so, Elinor came in view of a little 
hut or shed roughly constructed of logs and bark ; 
smoke was issuing from a primitive sort of chim- 
ney at one end, and before the door a man was 
standing with a cigar in his mouth. Upon hear- 


eee, 










immediately began to make j«yful gestures of 
greeting. As Elinor got nearer, she perceived 
that it was Jack Selwyn. 

* Good - morning, princess i exclaimed he 
“Permit me to rejoice that you have dispensed 
with your retinue this morning. You were out 
in full force on the pond last night. Yes, I was 
there,” he added, smiling at Elinor’s look of sur- 
prise; “but five is almost as poor company as 
three, you know.” 

“Why do you stay here? We thought you 
were hundreds of miles away.” ’ 

“T’ve only been here a few days. Will you 
come in and take a look at my palace? I have 
always looked upon you as the princess in the 
fairy tale, and wanted to be the fairy prince. 
Come in—it’s very jolly.” 

Elinor followed him in with a brighter ex 
pression on her face than had been seen there of 


| late: Selwyn had the happy faculty of raising 


people’s spirits. The tiny interior was odorous 
of pine resin; a log was burning in the rude fire 
place, and Jack, with great ceremony, offered her 


} a seat on the wood-pile. ‘This is an adaptation 


of a hut Garth built ever so long ago, when he 


| was making a birch canoe, which he afterward 


took down the rapids, I find it very comlorta- 


her, | ble. It’s a convenient plac e to study the forma- 
Tenterden, Cuthbert, Garth, Madge, all were alike | 


tion of ice in.’ 
“Why don’t you come to Urmhur 
“Well, for reasons. Changes are in the wind. 





| Pll be able to tell you soon.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“T have heard it all, Itis I that must tell you 
some things.” 

Jack stared. ‘“ What do you know ?” 

“T know who robbed us. Golightley himself 
told me on the way home from the lake. And he 
has given back all he had.” 

“Golightley told you! and given it back, has 
he?” repeated Jack, catching up his knee and 
biting his mustache thoughtfully. He glanced 
sharply at Elinor, as if to see what temper she 
was in. 

“You mustn’t feel too much cut up about it,” 
said he. “I didn’t know whether I ought to tell 
you before or not. I did give you a sort of hint 
once, you know. Sut do you know quite what a 
scamp the fellow was? Did he tell you that the 
thousand pounds he borrowed of John Tenterden 
were the means which enabled him to commit the 
robbery ? and that—” 

“T did not ask him; I had rather not know,” 
interrupted Elinor, coloring. 

“Well, I think you owe it to yourself and oth- 
er people to hear,” returned Jack, resolutely. “If 
you go off with the idea that although he weakly 
let himself be insnared to evil, still there’s a 
good deal to be said in his favor, you'll be doing 
injustice to him, and to us, and to yourself. Now 
the fact is that never was a meaner and more 
treacherous theft committed than this. Golight- 
ley took advantage of confidential disclosures 
John had made to him, and of letters John had 
written, to forge an order on his bankers for the 
purchase of some half million dollars’ worth of 
South American mining shares. Then he and his 
partner in business—Mr. Flint by name, and Sam 
Kineo by nature—contrived very ingeniously to 
depreciate the stock so far that, what with the 
thousand pounds Golightley borrowed, and some 








ing her step on the snow he turned quickly, and | 


other odd lendings, they were actually able to buy 
it allin. Then the false reports were corrected, 
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and the stock, being really sound, rose like a rock- 
et, and they realized at whatever figure they 
plea ed Luckily Kineo, by some petty felony, 
had put himself definitely within reach of the law ; 
and if we can only catch him, and get hold of the 
proc fs of the forge ry and conspiracy which he 
has, we can have them both in State-prison in 
no time,” 

Here Jack, who had spoken as fast as possible 
in order to avoid interruption, paused and twirled 
his fur cap. “I’m glad that’s off my mind, at 
any rate,” he added, as Elinor sat silent. ‘“ Many’s 
the time it’s made my very bones ache to keep 
it in.” 

“T was in no danger of thinking too well of 
him,” observed Elinor, “ But they are neither of 
them to go to State-prison, I am going to get 
the proofs from Kineo and burn them.” 

“The deuce you are! I mean, how ?” 

Elinor explained briefly. Jack listened with 
the keenest attention. 

“You don’t really mean to throw away ten 
thousand pounds on that—trash !” he exclaimed. 

“Tt will not be thrown away.” 

Jack bit his mustache and frowned. He had 
his own convictions on this subject, but he was 
wise enough to take up another topic of conver- 
sation instead of trying to make Elinor adopt his 
views. ‘Oh, that little villain of a Madge Dan- 
ver!’ murmured he, laughing. ‘“ What a wild- 
goose chase she did send me on!” 

“Then Madge did know something about this ?” 
exclaimed Elinor, “I couldn’t help thinking she 
must sometimes.” 

‘Bless your heart, princess, she was an arch- 
conspirator all the way through. She understood 
the whole matter long before I did, and took coun- 
sel with herself deliberately as to whether Go- 
lightley, Kineo, or myself were her most eligible 
partner. But she quarreled with Golightley, and 
in me she was disappointed; so I fancy Kineo is 
to be the happy man. He certainly will be, if you 
carry out your fell purpose of buying the proofs 
of him.” 

“Oh! are you sure that— I don't think I 
understand.” 

“Well, I can’t myself believe, small as is my 
reverence for Master Golightley, that her hold 
upon him was other than threatening him with an 
exposure,” said Jack, hesitating a little, while his 
cheeks reddened. ‘“ There must be a limit to the 
worst human depravity.” 

“But I mean,” said Elinor, blushing too—‘TI 
mean—about Garth ?” 

“Oh, we're safe in calling that match off, at all 
events. But her whole affair with Garth has al- 
ways been a sort of mystery. Mr. Urmson thinks 
she loves him, after a fashion of herown. I some- 
times agree with him, and sometimes not; but 
however that may be, she has evidently given up 
all idea of marrying since somewhile.” 

“ Does Garth love her?” asked Elinor, in a low 
voice. 


turned Jack, with a laugh. ‘“ But when she runs 
away and leaves him, he will soon find himself 
face to face with the fact that I warned him of 
years ago, when we were at college—that he is 
married to his painting, and that any engagement 
outside of that would be bigamous.” 

Elinor got up from the wood-pile and stood for 
a few moments with her hands hanging folded 
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and her eyes on the fire. Then, with a sigh, s} 
moved toward the door. abe 

‘Madge must not do such a thing,” she said 
turning to Jack with troubled eyes. “It would be 
too sad, after all that has happened. If she wants 
to go to Europe, and see beautiful things and 
great people, she shall go with mother and me 
She can be as gay and fashionable as she pleases 
I’m sure it’s natural she should wish to be, she is 
so brilliant and beautiful. I will speak to he: 
to-morrow.” 

“You'll find that a more extravagant charity 
than the other,” ventured Jack, twisting his mus 
tache, and eying her gravely. 

“T shall like it the better, then,” returned shy 
with a passing smile. “This money scems to 
have had a curse upon it so far; I don’t need it. 
and I should be glad enough if I could do a little 
good with it, after so much harm. I don’t want 
to be rich; I should like to live by my musie.” 

She stepped across the threshold and out into 
the sparkling snow and sunshine. Jack took his 
courage in his hands and followed her. 

“ Princess Elinor,” said he, “why should y 
lavish all your bounty on the rogues, and leay: 
the poor honest men out in the cold ?” 

“Only the rogues seem to need it,” she an 
swered, smiling again. 

“No, for then I would be a rogue; and I’n 
not. I’ve been a good-for-nothing all my life, 
but I have always reverenced good women, and 
told the truth to every body. Don’t you think 
you could give me something too?” 

“I’m afraid I have nothing for you,” said El 
inor, startled. 

“Look here! I don’t want ten thousand pounds, 
nor to be gay and fashionable at your expense ; 
I only want the greatest treasure on earth, and 
that’s you. I love you with all my heart and 
soul. Lalways have loved you, and I never loved 
any other woman. Elinor, say you’ll be my wif 
I believe I could make you happy. I will make 
you happy.” 

“T can not—oh, I can not!” said she, trem 
bling and looking away. “I never can be mai 
ried. I think I should hate the man I married, 
even if I had loved him before; marriage has 
seemed such a sad thing to me since I looked for 
ward to it at all. It seems like going to prison.” 

“But it shall be coming out of prison to b 
my wife. And I know it was wrong to ask you 
so soon after all this fuss. But I won’t be im 
patient; [ll give you forever to think it over in 
At least as long as that fellow in the Bible did— 
seven—months, wasn’t it 2” 

Elinor laughed nervously, digging with the point 
of her foot in the snow. 

“T won’t try to persuade you on the grounds 
of the difference it would make to me,” contin- 
ued Jack, “because that would keep me talking 


|all the seven months. But you should be as much 


mistress of the world as a man who has seen thie 


| world, and worships whatever part of it you stand 
“He has bullied himself into believing it,” re- | 


upon, can make you. .By-and-by, even if you 
didn’t find much of any thing to admire in me, 
you would have associated so many jolly things 
with me that at last you’d count me in as one 
of them, almost without meaning to. Do say, at 
least, that you won’t begin by saying no.” 

It was not easy wholly to resist such pleading, 
not the words so much as the manner of it. Jack 
was so immensely in earnest, so heart and soul 
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what he was saying, his face and voice ex- 
ssed so much more than his sentences, and 
-oncentrated energy of his will made itself so 
ly felt, that E linor, though she had been all 
No when he first opened the subject, could not 
+ once say no when he had ceased. And why 
1 she say noatonce? The ardor and utter- 
ess of his devotion touched her, coming at the 
nt of her greatest loneliness. No doubt 
irriage would give her a scope and freedom 
fe which she might not easily attain otherwise ; 
ind perhaps, also, it offered opportunities for gen- 
erosity and unselfishness which a solitary exist- 
ence would lack. Why say no at all? 
Again, she had not been called upon for an im- 
ediate positive answer, one way or the other. 
She was to be allowed time to question and ex- 
ne the new idea on all sides, and to decide 
m it at leisure. 
yw was not to say no. She had always liked 
Jack, the impact of whose vigorous and manly 
nature was an infinite relief after the clamminess 
of Golightley. And Jack had, unconsciously, used | 
ne argument which had sunk more deeply into | 
Elinor’s heart than any of his deliberate ones: 
“Garth is married to his painting.” 
need for Elinor to be oversolicitous about her 


stiny ? 





All this time Jack’s bright hazel eyes were 


searching her face, which was turned downward, | 


She lifted it, and their glances met. Jack drew 
iself up like a soldier before the enemy. The 

lor sprang to his cheeks. 
‘But you do not know me, 
love you! 


” 


said she, faintly. 

I could not say ‘I know you’ if 
we'd been married a century. There would still 
be a thousand new—lovelinesses to learn.” 

‘You say too much. I have nothing to give 
1. I do not love you, and I know I never can. 
[t would spoil a true friendship if you try to make 
it any thing more.” 

‘No, no. Whatever you do, don’t think 
friendship !” exclaimed Jack, with great earnest- 

ess, “There never yet was a true friendship 
between amanandawoman. But just stand still 
ind let me love you. Don’t move.” 

‘T don’t know that it’s worth while for me to 
ire how I am disposed of; but that’s an ungra- 
ous thing to say. I like you so much that—I 

feel sure we were not meant for each other.” 

“But don’t say no; whatever you do, don’t say 
no.” He came one entreating step nearer. 

‘I won’t say it, then, now. But,” she added, 
hurriedly, for the passionate delight that leaped 
into Jack’s eyes frightened her, “I’m afraid it 
will make it harder for you and me if it has to be 
said hereafter. But you shall at least know some- 
thing of me, and then, perhaps, you will thank 
me for not having said yes.” 

“T am only afraid that one of us will die, for 
this is too good to be true. Oh, Elinor, Elinor, 
Elinor! No, don’t be frightened. I mean to be as 
subdued and circumspect as a duenna. But a du- 
enna may kiss your hand just once. Elinor, don’t 
you think seven weeks would be long enough ?” 

“Oh no, Jack,” she said, panting and turning 
pale, and there was genuine dismay in her eyes 
and voice, ‘ Remember this is not a promise— 
not an engagement.” 

“No, of course not. But it was only by acci- 
dent that I said seven months. You know those 
Bible fellows lived hundreds of years.” 
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All that was asked of her | 


Then what | 


Elinor could not help laughing, though there 
were tears on her eyelashes; and so they parted 
for that time. 


Early in the afternoon of this same day Madge 
came to Urmhurst. Garth had gone out. She 
went up to the garret without making her pres- 
ence known to any one below stairs, and did not 
re-appear for more than an hour. She was pale, 
but there was extraordinary brilliance in her eyes, 
and a deliberation and stateliness in her move- 
ments, such as might indicate a great bracing 
up and dilation of the spirit within. On the up- 
per landing she met Golightley, who accompanied 
her to the lower floor with his customary affabil- 
ity. At the foot of the stairs they paused. 

“There is an enterprising air about you this 
afternoon, Miss Maggie,” remarked he. “Are 
any fresh projects in suspense ?” 

“ None that concern me, Uncle Golightley. But 
\I believe Mr. Kineo would like to see you.” 
| ‘Ah! I presume he desires to rid himself of 
| 








those—ah—documents, doesn’t he ?” 

“From what he said, I don’t think he means 
|to give them to you until after he is quite sure 
that they can be of no further use to him.” 
| “H’m! He doesn’t expect me to— By-the 
| bye, it’s dismally cold out here, and staircases have 
|ears. What if we step into the kitchen for a few 
minutes ?” 

No one was in the kitchen. Madge leaned up 
against one side of the fire-place, with her foot on 
the brass andiron; Golightley half leaned, half 
sat, on the table, and caressed his face thought- 
fully. 

“Tf Sam has become so cautious—or has taken 
such cautious advice, Miss Maggie—as to mistrust 
my gocd faith, I fear we can’t make a trade. It 
would be impossible for me to draw ready money 
myself, because I’m shadowed, and couldn’t get 
away to the city. As to my giving information 
before he has time to get safe out of reach, or 
any thing of that sort, if he is ass enough to be- 
lieve it, he simply cuts his own nose off. And I 
certainly am not going to let him keep those docu- 
ments until he has cashed the check and got out 
of the country.” 

“ Probably he wouldn’t expect any thing so un- 
business-like, Uncle Golightley. But might not 
some compromise be made? What if he were 
to hand the letters to some one here, who would 
give them to you on receiving word from him to 
do so?” 

“Ha! ha! an excellent idea; the only objec- 
tion to it being the difficulty of finding a common 
friend of both parties—one whom I could trust 
to hand me the documents when Sam sent him 
word, and whom Sam could trust to keep them 
from me until leave was given to surrender them.” 

“Yes; but I think,” said Madge, glancing at 
her companion out of the corner of her dark eye 
—‘“T think Mr. Kineo has found such a person.” 

Golightley stopped caressing his cheeks, and 
put both feet to the floor. 

“Who is it ?” 

“Tt’s Garth, I believe.” 

“You believe it’s—Garth?” He took a long 
breath, and retained it for several seconds, his 
chin thrown up and his brows drawn together. 
“Well, I don’t,” he affirmed at last, bringing his 
hands together with a clap, and walking to the 
| opposite side of the hearth. 
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“T was afraid you wouldn’t,” returned Madge, 
“You think Garth is so stu- 
i But you may change your mind some day 


Ata nts, Garth knows all about vour affairs 


ind Mr. Kineo’s And he has been to see Mr 


Kineo in the wigwam, and has made all arrange- 
for hin It is on his account that Garth 
have the skating partv to-morrow Mr. Kineo 


» able to skate down the river in the even- 
ng without any body’s noticing. And itis Garth 
vi will keep your documents for you, Uncle 
Golightley.’ ; 

‘When does Mr. Kineo propose to hand them 
to him ? 


“Oh, Garth has had them for several days.” 





“Tf that be the case,” rejoined Golightley, after 
4 pause to recover himself, “1 may take the lib- 
erty to keep my money in my pocket. I begin to 
think it’s Mr. Kineo who is stupid.” 

“ Not quite so stupid as that,” answered Madge, 
laughing again. 

ilars in bank-notes for the documents: and 
you will give him the check you would have given 
Sam, and more too, perh ips.” 

“H?m! Upon my word, this is interesting. By 
George, Garth is coming out!” j 


“ You see, Garth found out, among other things, 


that Sam was the heir to the Eve legacy: so he 
was able to offer him the money, and Professor 
Grindle sent it to him. It all came out very nice- 


y, didn’t it ?” 

“Has Garth got the certificates of the heir- 
ship ?” demanded Golightley, with an eagerness he 
could not wholly disguise. 

Madge smiled and shook her head. ‘“ Mr. Kineo 
wants to feel that he can always prove his right 
to call you uncle. He is the most affectionate 
nephew I ever saw; more so than Garth, I’m 
sure,” 

‘Ah! belle dame sans merci! You don’t leave 
me a loop-hole, do you? Not one—not one—not 

ne! H’m! Now I suppose you will forthwith 
marry Garth and settle down here quietly. He, 
course, had no impolite questions to ask as to 
how you had become so well informed on all these 
knotty points, and as to your reasons for not con- 
fiding in him until now ?” 


“There was no need to ask such questions, 
Unc le Golightley,” answered Madge, serenely. 


““He knows that what knowledge I had came to | 


me accidentally through my intimacy with Niko- 
mis, and that I had not told about it because I 


1oped things might be arranged somehow so that | 
the family name need not be disgraced. Garth | 


trusts me perfectly. Why should he not? I 
suppose Elinor Golightley trusts you ?” 

Possibly this last stab had more effect than 
Madge imagined; it may have determined Go- 
lightley in a course of action as to which he had 
hesitated until then. He made no reply, however, 
though his face twitched and grew whiter than 
before. But later in the afternoon, as he walked 
ilone toward the lake, he repeated to himself 
more than once, “There is one loop-hole, Miss 


Maggie; just on 


Although Golightley had never actually been 
checked in his movements, he was well aware that 
all his goings and comings were observed, and he 
even had a tolerably accurate idea as to where he 
might be likely (should he be disposed thereto) to 
meet the watch-dogs of the law face to face. He 


“Garth paid him fifty thousand 
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was not, however, aware that Selwyn hin 
in the neighborhood; and it was therefore 


prise to both of them when they encountered 








another.in one of the wood paths between 
village and the junction of the mill-stream a 
lake. 

“A cold afternoon, Jack. I think we sha 
have fine weather to-morrow, though. I’m 
you’ve returned from your trip in season to 
our party on the ice.” 

“Well, Master Golightley, I hadn’t made 
my mind whether or not to go,” 

“T don’t think we shall be able to do wit] 
you. Have you heard the latest developments « 

| this robbery business ?” 

| Jack looked at him attentively, wonderir 
whether the man could be meditating 
sion even at this stage of affairs. “I’m open t 
instruction,” said he. 

| “TPs a philosophic virtue,” observed the oth« 
‘to know when you’re beaten; and I’m free t 
admit that I have been, pretty thoroughly. B 
even philosophers have their weaknesses, and n 
is, not to get the kickings that be long to ot} 
people in addition to my own. Now our fri 

| Sam Kineo, a/ias Flint, who is (as you are prob 
bly aware by this time) on a visit to his 


some 





frat 
mamma in the attic at Urmhurst, proposes 
start for foreign parts to-morrow evening, wit 
| ten thousand pounds ready money in his trous 
pockets.” 

“Aha! I conceive you, Sir. You gave hir 
this money in exchange for—” 

“Well cuessed—well guessed r interruy t 
Golightley, with his empty little laugh; “ but ) 
|are out for once. Very likely that’s what | 
tended to do, but I was forestalled. I haven’t got 
the documents, and somebody else—my nephew 
| Garth, namely—gave him the money. The mor 
ey, of course, is the Eve legacy of which you hav: 
heard, and which was the last scrap of Urms 
property extant, after my ravages. Garth, bi 
desirous of saving the family honor, and all that 
sort of thing, dumps it into Kineo’s pocket, r 
ceives the inconvenient papers, and recommends 
my fellow-outlaw to be off as fast as his skates 
can carry him.” 

“That’s news, certainly. Where did you pi 
lit up?” 

“From the young lady who, as I take it, is to 
| share the rewards and dangers of Mr. Kineo’s fu 
| ture career—unless, indeed, she has contrived 
way to outwit him as well as the rest of us. Sh 
imparted the information to me, you understand 
jon the assumption that self-interest weighed 
few ounces more in my balance than was actual 
ly the case. By-the-bye, 1 may as well tell you 
that some few weeks ago I paid in to the account 
of the lady who was to have been my wife the sun 
of eighty and odd thousand pounds. It’s all I 
| had, except enough to—keep me in gloves and 
| cigarettes for a month or two.” 

The tone and manner of Golightley’s reference 
to Elinor smote Jack with compassion. In his 
preceding utterances had been perceptible only 
the jaunty bravado which strove to disguise, how 
ever poorly, the wretched squalor of exposed ras 
cality. But when he mentioned her who, to him 
as well as to Jack, was the first and dearest of 
womankind, his voice had become hoarse, and 
the haggard lines in his face had seemed to deep 
en. “If he really loved her,” thought Jack, “to 
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; : 
} ive lost her is punishment enough for meaner | himself. I shouldn’t wonder, too, if Garth punched 
s than his. God kuows how far I am from} my head well for interfering with it: but it w 
c o her myself !” do to let hal reed pickpocket get clean off 
k here!’ said he, aloud, planting himself | with the fifty sand en if he some 
face with his interlocutor ; “T don’t see | lies ab who his mother was. 
t vou deserve some credit for this hint.} ‘“‘ Look here! Of course Garth can have no 
se it gratifies your spite to block Kineo’s | suspicion of Madge’s rascalities? N these cer 
me, and I suppose you ré¢ ly on Garth not | iuses, who can see through st wa { they 
e the proofs against you. Still, you are risk- | only fix their eyes on them, car blinder thar 
ething, and I’ve no right to suppose that | dead men when they choose not to se¢ S could 
f motive is not to save your brother and | make him believe what iked abe erself 
ir fifty thousand dollars. And I’m sorry | with half a word. And, ‘ | é neg 
nyway! What do you mean to do with | definite against her; nothing to - 
f you get out of this scrape a only to be sworn at Ha! ha! i! B Jing 
. “Ah. well—absit invidia, my dear Jack, but I} it’s ashame for me to be giggling hers ( 
’ illowed to remark that that’s my own| things; but I’m so confoundedly happy on m 
33,” own account, I should giggle ata funeral! Well, 
| know; but I hada reason for asking. Con-| if Miss Madge will only start on an elopement 
! look here ; I’ve got a lot more money | with that scamp, it will at least have the good 
now what to do with. What do you say | effect of proving even to the satisfaction of— 
ipping you off to Australia—my people Hullo! behold him !” 
1 place of business there—and putting you In fact, Garth came suddenly into view, walk 
vay of making a good living, if yo Vill work | ing rapidly, with his head down, and making cuts 
for it? You can make a new man of | at the snow before him with his stick He was 
self there, in every sense of the word. What | close to Selwyn before becoming aware of |] 
1 say?” |} “Jack! [thought you were in Canad They 
It’s kind of you, Jack, by George! But I} shook hands ’ 
think I’m up to any thing of that kind “Who told you I was in Canada ?” 
The fact is, ’ve done so much of that sort} ‘“ Madge.” ; 
f thing—campaigning about at other fellows’ ex-| “Did she tell you who sent me up there ?” 
uu know—that I’m tired of it. I don’t} ‘Well, it was to keep you out of mischief 
to have the stuff in me; talent enough, but | said Garth, with a smile 
’t seem to work out in the right way. No, “That means she has told him some lie, 
‘ ifraid I shouldn’t do your introduction any | thought Jack, thus accounting for his friend’s 
it. I’m pretty well tired out—I’m pretty well | light treatment of the matter. ‘ Well, probably 
e i out.” Aes I might be quote las a bus body without a mon- 
‘ Oh, while there’s life there’s hope,” returned | strous distortion of the truth You wish.me 
x. But he could not help acknowledging to | back there, then ?” he demanded, aloud 
self that Golightley’s words were true; every| ‘No; you can save me trouble. Sam Kineo is 
out him testified to an exhaustion of moral to escape to-morrow night. You can 
ntal resources almost beyond hope of rem- men out of the way better than I can; 
| ‘Ha! my lord is imperious. Will he 
Well, think it over,” he added, “and we'll | remember that I serve not his interests 
ak of it again next week. Probably we'll be | of his betters ?” 
to let Kineo off, with a caution or two, when “T have the means of unk 
made him hand back the legacy; so he| uncle of mine to the uttermost farthing 
von’t stand in your way. I shall like to give you | do substantial justice, without the injustice of pub 
lift if I can.” licity.” 
Golightley stood silent a little while, staring ab-| “Listen to the autocrat! Might your slave pe 
ictedly first to one side and then to the other, | tition for a guarantee ?” 
Ps nd settling and resettling his eyeglasses on his “Take my word, Jack.” 
Then, appearing suddenly to recollect him-| “The sublime assurance! I wonder if there’s 
he lifted his hat to dack, and said, abruptly, | any single thing in the world that Garth Mac 
‘Till next week, then. What was it? Ah, yes | chiavelli Urmson does not know? Methinks not 
—kind of you—devilish kind, by George! Next | one.” 
ek, then. By-by, Jack. Auf wiedersehen, as we | “T know that you and I are of one mind on 
iid in Germany.” And so, waving his hand, he | this matter, and that I am in a hurry You'll 
} issed on. be on the lake to-morrow ?”’ 
4 Jack continued his walk in the opposite direc-| ‘I know that it’s lucky for you I happen to be 


pondering over what had passed. “ Poor | in an extraordinary good humor; and I won’t be 


!’ murmured he; “there doesn’t seem to be | on the lake to-morrow. If I’m to put my men, as 
} : | 1 . °.9 
uch left of him. | you call them, on a false scent, it’s but common 
“But to think of dear old Garth, my genius, | decency that I should go with them. And—hold 


vhom nobody ever suspected of awakening from} on! I must tell you why I’m in a good humor, 
the reveries of imagination and idealism, actually | lest you should attribute my behavior to poltroon- 
making a practical man of affairs out of himself, | ery. Elinor Golightley has half promised, or may 
ind concocting a plot for bringing things right, | be three-quarters, to do—what do you think ?” 
without saying a word to any body! Well, no “T haven’t the least idea.” 

loubt he might beat any of us at ourown game| “We have hit upon the one thing he didn’t 
f he chose to set his mind to it. The plot would| know! Why, to be my wife. Oho! interested at 
lave worked, beyond a doubt, but for the incal-| last, are you ?” 

culable contingency of Golightley’s butting against The expression of Garth’s face and his entir 
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bearing had, almost in a moment, undergone a 


great though indescribable change. His lips part- | 


ed ; his eyes seemed to grow smaller ; he leaned 
heavily on his walking-stick. But before Jack 
could speak again, he said, slowly, 
“T never was more surprised. 
any thing for which I ought to be more glad.” 
He held out his hand. “I didn’t know that she 
and my uncle were parted yet. 
for you with—all my heart!” 
With the last words he gripped Jack’s hand so 
forcibly that his friend winced 
“You've got your muscle back, if not your cordi- 
ality. But as for that other affair, you know she 


put 


never cared for him; and I, happening by good | 


luck to come upon her at the right moment— 
Oh, Garth, dear old curmudgeon and friend of my 
youth, lamsohappy! Absit invidia, as your uncle 
says, but you'll never be so happy as I am! 
man ever will or was. Of course, you know, she 
hasn’t promised, and thinks she never can, and all 
that; and, mind you, I wouldn’t have breathed 
a syllable to any one except you about the affair ; 
but—oh, do be enthusiastic, can’t you? I would 
for you.” 

Garth laughed, stretched his arms and shoul- 
ders,and yawned. But when he saw a slight shade 
of disappointment on Jack’s handsome face, he 
said, with that marvelous deep-toned tenderness 
which he rarely threw into his voice, 

“TI feel your happiness so much ; that’s why I 
don’t say more, Jack. You know I was always a 
dumb beast. But you can not say so much for 
yourself as I can feel for you.” 

They parted, each going his way. 
appeased. 

“Can the same Creator have made that man 
and his uncle?” he muttered to himself, admir- 
ingly. 


Jack was 


_—— 


CHAPTER XXII. 


ICE AND FIRE. 


THe morning of Christmas-eve was fine and 
cold; great white clouds drifted across the pale 
blue sky; indeed, the heavens presented so warm 
and summery an appearance that it was astonish- 
ing to find the earth snow-covered. 


Elinor and Golightley were established in the | 
back seat, Garth sitting in front with Madge to | 


drive. The other sleigh held Mrs. Tenterden and 
the parson, together with a pile of baskets and 
hampers. “TI declare!” exclaimed Mrs. Tenter- 
den, as she bundled into her place; “ what a pity 
Mr. Selwyn isn’t here! He'd enjoy it so, and he’s 
80 lively.” 

At this the parson began to chuckle and rum- 
ble, “The young man would be lonely, ma’am. 
All the lasses are taken up, so far as I see, eh? 
—haw! haw! ho!” 

Elinor looked down in painful embarrassment. 
When changes have been rapid and violent, they 
seem in the immediate retrospect like a dream. 
Was Golightley really no longer her betrothed ? 
Was it possible she had listened to Jack, and half 
yielded tohim? Or if so, why must the old forms 
and appearances, which now contained no life or 
truth, still be observed ? Mrs. Tenterden and the 
parson represented the conservatism of society, 
before which all individual emotions and tumults 
must be still. They saw things according to ap- 


I don’t know | 
Jack, I’m glad | 
| peeped forth upon them; and when they wer 


and exclaimed, | 


No} 
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pearance, not essence; and for their sakes what 
was real must be stifled and disguised. In th 
forms of life, it must always be the most shallow 


| minded and short-sighted who control. 


At length they were ready to start, and a 
they drove away, Cuthbert stood in the doorwa 
and waved them an adieu, while Nikomis’s dari 
visage appeared in the background. Even San 
Kineo crawled stealthily to the attic window an 


out of sight, he returned briskly to the wigwam 
and began to prepare for his own part in th 
day’s drama. Sam’s star was once more in thy 
ascendant. 

Meanwhile the party arrived without accident 
at the lake, and found all the small boys of Urms 
worth and a good part of the elders there befor 
them. Garth sent off the boys in every directi 
in quest of fire-wood, and within half an hou 
there was such a bonfire on the nose of the islet 
as had seldom been seen before. 


The horses 


| were now stabled in the shed, and Mrs. Tenterd 


and the parson were provided with an ample fur 
niture of blankets and buffalo-robes, and a lux 
urious position on the warmest side of the fire 
Garth attended to the fastening on of the young 
ladies’ skates: they were both dressed alike, i: 
silvery gray trimmed with scarlet; and wide as 
was their divergence in feature and character 


| one might easily have been mistaken for the oth- 


er at a hundred yards’ distance, or in the dusk 
Madge, however, was a highly accomplish 
skater, while Elinor was only able to perform the 
simplest evolutions. When Garth was ready, he 





| and Madge skated off together, to the admiration 
| of all beholders, and after making the circuit of 


the pond, they paused at the river opening to 
take breath. Presently Madge said, 

“ Garth, will you take my hand now, and skat: 
down there, away and away, as far as we can 
see, ever so far beyond Wabeno; and then get 
on board a ship and sail to Europe—oh, Garth! 
and live there—will you do that with me ?” 

“Tf we had Sam Kineo’s fifty thousand dollars, 
we might.” 

“What if I did have it here in my pocket!” 

Garth was gazing absently at the distant mount- 
ain as she spoke, and did not turn to look at her 
“ Do you know,” he said, after a while, “if Kineo 
had kept away till the lst of January—a week 
from now—that money would have reverted to 
me? and then it might really have been in you 
pocket, and we might really have gone sweeping 
down there on our way to Europe!” 

“Then I wish he had never come! Garth, it 
is not too late. You have the proofs. Let th 
thieves be taken; it would be right; and then 
we should be free! Will you, Garth Urmson ?” 
She spoke under such evident excitement that 
Garth’s own heart caught fire. It was not too 
late, indeed. Public opinion, justice, and the law 
would bear him out. And he and Madge would 
be free; they needed freedom. How easy to 
grasp it! ; 

But Garth had chosen his course when his 
brain was cool, and despite the intoxicating in 
fluence of the woman by his side, he held to hi 
purpose. 

“T won’t do it, Madge!” he said, harshly and 
abruptly. But the harshness was not for her, 


but for his own infirmity. 
“You always think of every body but me,’ 


’ 


she 
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1 while a shadow fell over her vivid face. | 
Hai +h-ho! Well, let us go back to the fire. 
sy ought to be at work catching your fish.” 
They skated back to the islet slowly and in 
and for the next two hours Garth was 
cutting holes in the ice, setting lines, and 
g up perch and pickerel. A big kettle had 
provided in which to cook the chowder, and 
‘body had some hand in its preparation. 
\is time as many as a hundred people were 

.4 about on various parts of the lake, and 

rival cooking establishments had been 
ip. When the chowder was ready it was 

inded round in tin cups, to be eaten with iron 
ons. Garth took his seat by Elinor, and they 

.tted together about diverse indifferent mat- 

rs, until he said, 

“T saw Jack Selwyn yesterday. He is the only 

end I ever made, and he tells me secrets he 
would tell no one else. He told me what I was 
id to hear, both for your sake and his.” 

“ He did not say that we were—” 

No, no; he didn’t magnify his hopes. I 
ne you'll find it possible to be kinder to him 
han you think you can be now. He loves you; 
and when you know him better you can’t help 
ving him.” 
Here there was an interruption, and Elinor 

left to herself. That Garth should have 
congratulated her on her new relations with Jack, 
iffected her oddly. It was as if some one from 





whom, by a desperate effort, she had escaped, | 


id suddenly come before her, serene and kind, 
nd given her joy on the success of her attempt. 
She wondered whether he would have spoken so 


calmly had he known-what others knew about 
Madge, and was angry to find herself so wonder- 


ng. Perhaps he did know: evidently he was | 


aware of his uncle’s guilt, and if of that, why 
ot of other things? But no—it was impos- 
sible. Moreover, had not Elinor herself prom- 


sed to do all in her power to save Madge from | 


the worst that was feared for her? and if that 
were accomplished, might not she and Garth be 
reunited even before they were separated, all be 
well with them, and Elinor the cause ? 

Elinor got impulsively to her feet and looked 
about her. Madge was some way off upon the 
ice, teaching a smal] boy the mysteries of the out- 
side edge. Elinor came up to them and said, 

“Won't you give me a lesson now?” and took 
her hand. 

Madge looked surprised and on her guard, but 
offered no objection, and they skated away to- 
gether. “You see it’s very easy,’ observed 
Madge; “but I suppose you don’t have so many 
chances to skate in Europe.” 

“Not many. Would you like to go to Eu- 
rope " 

It was several moments before Madge answer- 
ed, “I mean to go—some day.” 

“ But would you like to go soon—with us ?” 

“Does your future husband approve of that 
invitation ?” asked Madge, after another pause, 
letting go Elinor’s hand, and sliding on with a 
wavy motion beside her. 

“T meant with me and Mrs. Tenterden. I shall 








not be married. I have not told you that we 


have recovered most of our fortune.” 

Madge wheeled about and looked in Elinor’s 
face. ‘So Jack Selwyn has let out his secret, 
} 9) 
has he ? 


GARTH. 
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“Tt was Golightley himself who told me, Madge.” 
Madge laughed softly. “But what a funny 
invitation! Is it to part Garth and me? or is 
Garth to be of the party? or—would not Garth 
do without me ?” 

Elinor flushed with indignation, and half re- 
solved to leave Madge to her fate. But her bet- 
ter will still overcame resentment. 

“T thought you might like to see the world be- 
fore you were married. We could introduce you 
to all the things and people that would give you 
most pleasure. You should go where your beau- 
ty and talent would be most acknowledged. It 
would be better than for you to go in—in almost 
any other way.” 


“But why do you ask me?” repeated Madge, 


| coldly. 


“Because you are a woman, and I am a wom- 
an. And no other woman knows what I know 
about you—what I found out by chance. I want 
to be a sister to you, if you will let me. I have 
felt what it is to be alone and in trouble—and in 
temptation. I longed for some one who would 
speak to me and be kind to me; and though | 
can do so little for you, Madge, still, if you can 
believe that I speak from no selfish motive, you 
may help me to do something.” ; 

Madge’s expression abated something of its 
hardness and incredulity as she met Elinor’s eyes. 
“You have never seemed friendly to me before,” 
she said. 

“T know it; I was always thinking of my own 
troubles ; and you never seemed to need a friend 
before. I do wish to be your friend now.” 

Madge cast down her eyes and was silent. Sud- 
denly she asked, without looking up, ‘“ Ought I to 
marry Garth ?”’ 

Elinor hesitated. She felt that Madge was 
testing her sincerity. But she could not prevar- 
icate, even to gain herend. ‘ Not unless you love 
him,” said she. 

“Let us skate on,” said Madge, holding out her 
hand again. After a while she continued: “ You 
do seem honest; and if you are honest, you are 
very kind. But you must not think I would do 
any thing foolish—put myself in any one’s power. 
Perhaps I don’t mean to marry Garth; but then 
I know now what I did not know a month ago— 
that he does not care for me. He would marry 
me from a sense of duty—which I hate. I don’t 
expect to die of a broken heart about it; and yet 
I don’t believe there’s another man in the world 
as well worth loving as Garth Urmson. Don’t 
forget I said that, Elinor. But I’m not fit for 
him. He is all that I admire in a man, but he is 
so much more besides that my part is crowded 
out of sight. So I should be happier with a lesser 
man, one more like Jack Selwyn, perhaps; only 
Jack happens to hate me—maybe he has reason 
to—and to be in love with somebody else. Can 
you guess with whom ?” 

She smiled as she put the question, and contin- 
ued immediately: “ But don’t have him. Elinor, 
I thank you for having wanted to do me a kind- 
ness, and, in return, I'll tell you a most precious 
secret. Garth Urmson loves you, and has loved 
you ever since he first saw you. You must do 
the rest.” 

With the last words Madge curved gracefully 
aside on a smooth are, and was gone. 

The sun had set amidst a splendid wilderness 
{of gold and crimson, scarlet and green; and as 
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the moon 1 lusk came on apace. The great 
bonf was soon the centre of illumination ; its 
red | he ic and the shadows of those 
who sto t stretched out in dark rays until 
ti ! vith the outer gloom To those 
who sat arou t and looked forth, the skaters 
who glided past and aw iy again seeme 1 like 
st ( other world to be 











vis el 1 moment in the light of th and then 
tO Val [or evermore And as the night deep- 
ened, the unseen world grew vaster and more 
mysterious to t imagination, until the great 
ro ng bonnre s ed none too great or too brill- 
iant, s the only source of life and 
warmt ft to! ikind 


lest was made that Elinor 

so she stood beside the fire, with 
ed in her muff, and sang one of 

, pathetic ballads that delight uncul- 





is well as those which know true 

sang, a circle of auditors collected 

in a semucircie oO the ice before he oll leaving a 

wide open space between her and them, and ev- | 
erv sound except the singer’s voice was hushed. 


Suddenly, in the momentary pause which fol- 
lowed the last verse, a new and strange figure 
t upon the scene, as wild in his attire and 
ht goblin of fairy lore. In fig- 
ure he was tall, symme trical, and graceful, and 
his lithe proportions were well set off by the close- 


swell 


motions a8 any nig 


fitting, fur-t med suit he wore 
waist was wound a long scarlet scarf, whose 
fringed ends waved out as he moved, and there 
was a bunch of scarlet feathers in his black fur 
cap. His black hair hung below his ears; his 

uppeared, in the uncertain 
light nd saturnine kind of 
beauty. Such an apparition had never been seen 
on that lake before; and the semicircle of audi- 
tors, now spectators, with one accord, widened out, 
so as to leave him ample space in which to cut 
his strange fantastic capers. 

And certainly it can seldom fall to the lot of 
human eyes to behold such unearthly gambols 
as were here displayed. The mysterious skater 
seemed to be superior to the ordinary laws of 


face was swarthy, and 





to possess a som 
I 





gravitation. Freedom and boldness were scarce- 


ly terms to describe the 
with which he tossed himself to and fro, in and 
out, now backward, now forward, weaving inex- 
tricable patterns, and wheeling out swift circles, 
all with such inimitable poise, ease, and finish as 
if he could lean upon the air and be supported 
by it. Meanwhile the red fire-light and the black 
shadow played over him so bewilderingly as to 
render any deliberate scrutiny of him impossible. 
He was a half-supernatural presence to many who 


craceful recklessness 


saw him; to the questions whence he came or 
wherefore, there was none to return a reply. 

“Good mercy! what is it?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Tenterden 

“The champion skater of the world,” replied 
Garth, who had been watching the exhibition 
with an expression between a smile and a frown. 
“Would you like me to present him to you ?” 
“Good gracious alive!” cried the lady, folding 
her arms over her breast with a shudder of dis- 
may; “it would scare me out of my life. Why, 
I would as soon think of being introduced to a 
mounteba: 

Whik 
Elinor, who had 


k in a< ire us,” 
iis short conversation was going on, 
remained standing precisely 









Round his | 


where she had first taken up her position, sa 
Madge press through the outer ring of on-loo 
ers, and beckon to her with head and hay 
Fearful of she knew not what, she quiet 
slipped aside, and skirting along the outside « 
the groups, came at length to the point at wh 
Madge had appeared. But Madge was no | 
ger there. At the same time she noticed t] 
the unknown skater had brought his evolutic 
to an end, and had vanished as suddenly as } 
appeared. : 

At last, not without a certain pressure of ar 
iety in her heart, she returned to the fi 
after nearly a quarter of an hour’s absence, 1] 


| parson was telling some vastly humorous 


to which Mrs. Tenterden was listening with ce} 
ling good nature; Garth had gone to the sh 
give the horses a feed of hay, and Golightley y 
sitting with his toes to the blaze, apparently | 
asleep. An air of comfort and security dw: 
upon the scene, entirely inconsistent with any 
prehension of danger ; and Elinor allowed 
parson to bring his story to a conclusion, 
bellow forth more than one peal of Homeric laug 
ter at it, before she alluded to her misgivings, 

“T’ve been looking every where for Madge, 
she said to Mrs. Tenterden. “ Have you seen he 
lately ?” 

“Madge? Why, yes, to be sure I have,” 
plied the good lady. “I saw her out ther 
five minutes ago: and she’s been in , 
|and on, ever since that horrid black creatw 
went away.” 

Greatly relieved, Elinor sat down on a buff 
robe, and realized for the first time how 
she was. Ten more minutes passed away. A 
at once a thought flashed into her mind 
brought her to her feet as lightly as thougl 
tigue were a thing unknown. Garth had 
left the horses and was coming toward her. SI 
beckoned to him, and led him out a little way o 
the ice. 

“ Have you seen Madge lately ?” she asked 

I saw her just before I went to feed th 
horses,” he answered. 

“Who was that—who was skating here ?” 

“Oh, the champion skater of the world,” hi 
said, smiling. 

“Tell me if it was Sam Kineo ?” 

Startled by the vehemence of her manne! 
Garth admitted that it was. ‘“ But it is to be 
secret,” he added. “It must have been his foo! 
hardy vanity that made him show himself in that 
way. The understanding was that he was to sli 
off as privatery as possible.” 

“I’m afraid something has happened,” said E] 
nor, with an irrepressible trembling. ‘ You kno 
Madge’s dress and mine are alike; I’m afraid you 
mistook me for her. I looked every where fo 
her and could not find her. I’m afraid—” 

“Well, I guessed you couldn’t be Miss Danve 
this time,” said a voice close beside her. “I gues 
even she couldn’t skate quick enough to be bat 
here ’fore I was.” é 

“Have you seen Miss Danver?” asked Garth 
with a singular gentleness in his tone. 

“Yes, but she’s ’way off by this time, I guess, 
replied the small boy, sticking his hands in his 
pockets and tucking his chin inside the fold o 
his tippet. “I see her and that skater chap wit! 
the red feathers in his cap; they was goin’ it, | 
tell you, way down there along the river.” 
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He scrambled away, and the 
net, “Shall you take any one with you? 
ced 

No: if I can’t do it alone, no one need he Ip. 
Better get the people to go home. 
»e back for two hours—perhaps more. 


eyes of Garth an 


St animate 


( Elinor. 
God help you, Garth!” 
q tood listening to the ring of his flying 
til the sound died away; 


the fire, faint and sick at he: 


then she re- 


art 


with great clouds, be 
rifts of which the moon looked forth 
s and flooded the valley with cold ra 


| kv was overcast 


he went skimming with long 


Garth, as 
yward the south, peered with intense gaze 
cray night ahead, but the alternations of 
\ t and shadow rendered it especially difficult 
g at a distance. It was un- 
it he would see those whom he pursued 


lish objects 


was close upon them, and the overflow 
ver having broadened it to nearly half a 
had to guard against the chance of pass- 


As he sped onward, his mind busied itself with 
his relations with Madge from their 
ig. If, as seemed certain, she was a 
ympanion of Kineo’s flight, the plot must 
een arranged, in some form or other, long 
They must have been in communication 

since the half-breed had been concealed 








l irst, but during the years of his absence 
1; and if so, then their intimacy even in 
days must have been far closer than 

id ever imagined it to be. In that fight 


k f s with Kineo—could it be that Kineo, and 
; t he, had been in the right? Recalling each 
Madge’s well-remembered looks and words 
occasion, they now appeared under a new 

pect. Had she been false even then? Had he 
ide a fool and a laughing-stock all his life 

The blood burned in his cheeks at the 





ght, and his eyes sought fiercely through the 


He 


The hour of reckoning had come. 





he hollow ice resounded beneath his steel- 
1 feet 
til now he had not considered how he would 
il with them when overtaken. Would Madge, 
wing taken this step, return at his command ? 
Would Kineo easily relinquish her? Garth clinch- 
ed his hands and his teeth, and all the imperious, 
tless temper of the hot-hearted Urmsons 
obbed within him. Vengeance was his—he 

vould repay; or if God’s, then was he God’s chos- 
eninstrument. There shouldbe no parley nor pity 

y; there had been too much already. Kineo 

{ had gone to the end of his tether; his punishment 
: ould be quick and final. Madge had tempted 
ercy until there was no mercy left; she should 

t die, but he would hold her up to the shame and 

scorn which were her due. As Garth swept for- 

ward with heightened speed, he cursed the icy 

miles that hindered his revenge. He felt in his 

belt, where bung the small sharp ice-hatchet with 

vhich he had that morning cut holes for fishing. 


His 


[t was his only weapon, but it was enough. 


purpose was deadly enough without a weapon. 
{ny other man than Garth would have said, “ Ei- 
ther I or my enemy must perish ;” but Garth did 
not admit the alternative. 


The might of his anger 


GARTH. 


ard like the very spirit of retribution, | 


made him inv:.lnerable ar lirresistible. He could 
not perish until he had worked his will. Had 


not his forefathers, on , defied fate, as hy 


defied It now, and conquered ? 














But what had they nquered, and what had 
the conque Sst gaine then Ha F 
father warned hit In the ‘ 
cursed ! Had all his boy sh struggles and 
discipline brought him only to t Were his 
mother’s love and trust to be thus justified? Had 
he dreamed that night beside the sy ring to no 
better purpose than now to cast aside the sad 
and fatal lesson of the Urmson generations, and 
stain himself, likewise, the last of his race, with 
blood? Should that old murderous demon 


umph over him as it had triumphed over the rest, 


and make the blot which had thus far marred 
their name eternal? As he cleft his way onward 
through the cold still air, two spirits seemed to 
move beside him, on the right hand and on the 
left. One wore the mien and features of that 
old Puritan ancestor whose hands had laid the 





granite threshold of Urmhurst above the sachem’s 


grave; his chin seemed bloody from a recent 
wound, and the black frown that lowered over 
his eyes rendered more sinister the grin which 
twisted back his lips. The other spirit showed 


the lineaments of Garth’s mother. 

How, then, did he know that Madge had been 
always and altogether false to him? Had 
at least, never striven to be true? And if so. 
had he been always blameless for her ill success 
That very afternoon she had urged him, with a 
which understand, to 
take her hand, and accompany her on that sam« 
journey which to-night she g 
different Beyond a doubt she had hesi 
tated in her purpose even so lately as this, and 
had needed only sympathy and encouragement to 
draw back. But he had answered her curtly and 
ungraciously. And if he had been unsympathetic 
then, how many times had he been so before ? 
Those years of his in Europe—we re they guiltless 
of what was happening now? And those long 
months of dullness and delay since his return, in 
which he pattered between action and inaction, 
right and wrong—during that how many 
rolden opportunities to woo and win her had 
slipped away! Could he not have man 
enough to be at once all that she desired and all 
that he desired for himself? If not, was it won- 
derful that Madge, vivid and restless, should have 
fled from one so paltry, selfish, and one-sided ? 
He had worn her out and driven her away even 
while hugging himself for his virtue in keeping 
faith with her when his heart called him else- 
where. Did he well, then, to be angry because 
the cup himself had filled was held to his lips ? 

Onward still he swept, and the pace must have 
quickened, for the grim spirit of the old Puritan 
was now outstripped. Blessed be the miles of 
barren ice that had hindered his revenge! Nor 
were they barren, since they had brought forth 
this fair fruit in him. He loosened the hatchet 
from his belt, and swinging it from right to left, 
sent it whizzing and spinning far across the glassy 
“Tl sueeceed, if God pleases,” he mut- 
tered, aloud. ‘ Let the devil’s part go ” It was 
better to save than to but Providence 
knows many ways of saving, and that w hich seems 


he 
sne, 


vehemence now he could 


was beginning with a 


escort. 


tir 


time 


been 


surface. 





avenge, 


the speediest is not always so where wayward 
human souls are concerned. 
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Nearly an hour had now gone by, and the moon, 
looking down through a cloud rift upon the long- | 
drawn icy surface, saw three figures hastening | 
along it, two in advance, and one pursuing, and 
the space between pursuer and pursued grew con- 
stantly less and less. At length the latter, being 
within about a quarter of a mile of an old wood- 
en bridge, came to a stand-still, and the man knelt 
to repair the buckle of his skate strap, which had 
just given way. The woman, after watching him 
impatiently a while, threw herself down on the | 
ice near by, and looked back toward the place 
whence she came. Suddenly she crouched low, 
laying her ear against the frozen surface; then 
she started to her feet, with a low exclamation. | 
She had heard the ring of steel approaching fast. | 
The man, too, arose, with a fierce curse, crippled, 
one skate in his hand. 

“Give me the money—quick !” said he; “it’s 
you they’re after.” 

There was not time. The pursuer was upon 
them. As he emerged out of the gray indistinct- 
ness, he struck the heel of his skate into the ice 
with a harsh grinding sound, and halted between 
them, breathing deep, his forehead beaded with 
sweat. 

“I’m come for you, Madge.” 

She stood silent, mechanically clasping and un- 
clasping her hands. Her companion, after glan- | 
cing up the river to see whether no one else were 
following, took his stand in front of her. 

“It’s man to man here,” said he. ‘“ We'll set- 
tle it now, Garth, once ’nd for all ; and she’ll stick 
to the winner.” 

Garth moved round him without answering. 
“Come, Madge,” he repeated. She only shrank 
a little backward, still silent. 

“Just you let her alone,” said Kineo. “It’s 
me you’ve to do with. She’s always been my 
girl: only ’mused herself with you till I was ready | 
for her.” 

“ Be off! growled Garth, suddenly turning his 
face upon him. ‘“ You liar!” 

“ He tells the truth, Garth,” Madge said. ‘“ He 
kissed me that day at the picnic, years ago, though 
I denied it. And that night you ran the rapids 
I was going with him, only seeing you changed 
my mind. But I sha’n’t change any more; [| 
shall not come back. You needn’t be anxious | 
about me, nor regret me. I’m glad you know me 
for what I am at last. I liked deceiving you at 
first, but I’m tired of it now. I’m going where I 
can be my real self.” 

There was no passion in the girl’s tone, but a 
fatal apathy, as of one with whom all moral strug- 
gle was definitely over. She did not avoid Garth’s 
look, but rather sought it with a kind of listless 
directness that was appalling. The truth that she 
had spoken, ugly though it was, had the power in- 
herent in all truth. Madge had never been stron- 
ger than at this moment of frank degradation. 

Garth had no argument to offer ; he could only 
put forth his will, of the strange force of which he 
himself was, perhaps, but partially aware. “ You 
must come,” he said to her, with the quietness of 
intense resolve; and though she still shrank away, 
he glided forward and put one hand upon her 
wrist. 

As soon as she felt his touch all strength 
seemed to ebb away from her; she sank down 
on the ice, and bowed forward, relaxed and nerve- 
less. Her very eyelids drooped, as though heavy 
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| you are ! 


| came—three of them. 
| turned to Garth, who was still holding down his 


with drowsiness. Vigorous as she had been to 
escape, she was powerless to move one step in 
return. Garth could stop her flight, but his will 
could not compel active obedience. It could dead 
en, but not vivify. 

He knelt beside her and strove to rouse her, 


but she only murmured indifferently, turning away 


| her face. Then Kineo, who had watched the scene 
| with an interest sufficient to restrain him from 


taking part in it, laughed jeeringly. 

“You let that woman alone now, Garth Urm. 
son,” said he, “and get up ’nd defend yourself 
like a man, or, by the devil, I'll brain you where 
? 

“T told you once to be off!” returned Garth, 
looking up at him grimly. 

There was a ring of menace in his tone, yet he 
had made no threatening gesture. But with a 
sudden snarl of rage, the half-breed raised the 
skate which he had been holding in his hand, and 
dashed it in Garth’s face. The sharp edge of 
the steel struck his chin and cut a deep gash 


there. He leaped up and closed with his antag 
onist. Then Madge sent forth a wild scream, 


and started to her feet likewise. 
In a moment the men reeled and fell, Garth 
uppermost. Kineo groped savagely for his knife ; 


Madge saw and snatched it, and put it into Garth’s 


hand. He poised it over Kineo’s throat for an 
instant, but then tossed it away. There were 
shouts, and a resounding of the ice from the di- 
rection of the bridge. Madge held her breath to 
listen: it was Selwyn’s voice; and yonder they 
Quick as thought sh 


half-stunned and breathless enemy. 
“Don’t let me be shamed before them,” she 
said, hurriedly. ‘‘ Let me go back alone, and be 


| there before you. Then no one need know. Garth, 


may 1?” 

The men were approaching ; there was no lei- 
sure to deliberate. ‘ Yes.” 

She lingered yet a moment. 
give me!” 

He looked at her without speaking; his face 
was ghastly, smeared with blood, but she fancied 
she saw what she asked for in his eyes. She had 
asked for it; yet in that very petition had lurked 
the deepest and last deceit of all. 

When Selwyn came up, Garth and Kineo were 


“Say you for- 


alone. The former rose and looked at Jack an- 
grily. ‘Is this what you promised ?’”’ demand- 
ed he. 


“Ttook pains not to promise. But—is this the 
whole convoy ?” He indicated Kineo with his foot. 

“ This is all.” 

“Why, then,” exclaimed Jack, cheerfully, 
though not until after a moment’s pause for con- 
sideration, ‘“‘so much the better. Truss him up, 
boys.” 

“ Let him go,” said Garth. “I am responsible.” 

“T’m not going,” said the half-breed, with sul 
len malignity. ‘ You’ve put up this job between 
you. You meant to let me off after the woman 'd 
cleared out with the money. I’m not going. I'll 
let ’em hear who Iam,’nd what I know. You've 
got me, ’nd now you'll keep me.” 

“ Oh, any thing to oblige you, if you’re sensi- 
tive about it,” returned Jack, with a laugh; and 
the prisoner was secured accordingly. 


Madge had skated northward a quarter of a - 
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nile; then she swe weed to the left, and in a tee 
iundred yards reached some low clumps of bush- 
eg on the verge of the ice. Behind these she ; 
uched down and waited. By-and-by the little 
peame past, Garth in the rear of all, » moving | 
| 
| 


( “ily and we sarily, She watched him with wide- 
nen, straining eyes, until he had faded into the 
pe of night and out of her sight forever. 
Then she arose, and skimmed swiftly back toward | 
Wabeno, and toward the great world, which she } 

ed so well, beyond. 
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He put the parchment in his | pocket and crept 
back to the kitchen, and thence to the upper floor. 
Nikomis and Cuthbert were conversing in the 
study ; : Golightley stood still on the landing for a 
minute or two, debating with himself whether or 
not to enter and bid his brother good-night. He 
finally decided against it, and went into his own 


| room—Eve’s old chamber—on the other side of 


the passage. 
A cheerful fire was burning on the hearth, evi- 


| dence of Cuthbert’s kindly forethought. Golight- 


| ley stood before it, and taking out the parchment, 


—__~——— 


| held it toward the blaze. Just as the flame reach- 


| ed it, however, he snatched it back again. This 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
BROTHERS 


Sporty after Garth’s unnoticed departure from | 
the lake, Golightley had roused himself from his 
semi-stupor before the fire, and without speaking 
to any one of his intention, had set out for Urm- 

irst. There was a kind of solemn alertness in | 
iis bearing, very different from his general man- 
ner during the past few weeks. He seemed to 

ke paifs not to let any of the wintry beauties of 
the night escape him: several times he paused to 
vatch the clouds drift across the moon, or to 
mark the black tracery of the branches against 
1e sky. Once he picked up some snow, and hav- 
¢ made it into a snow-ball, aimed it at the trunk 
of a pine-tree, repeating his efforts until he hit the 
mark. He took off his hat, and let the night air 
low upon his forehead, and at two or three points | 
f his route he stopped to look around him, as 
one might do who wished to impress upon his 
memory a scene he expected not to see again. 

Two of the Urmhurst windows were alight— 
that of Cuthbert’s study and of the kitchen. Peep- 
ing through the latter, Golightley saw an oil-lamp 
burning on the table, but the room was empty. 
He passed round to the back of the house, and 
entering noiselessly, took a candle from the dress- 
r, lighted it, and descended into the cellar. Pick- 

g his way amidst the barrels and rubbish which 
encumbered the floor, he came to the wall at the 
southern end, and was about to loosen some bricks, 
when the sound of steps overhead made him pause. 
The next moment he had concealed himself be- 
hind some empty barrels, and put out his candle. 
Nikomis was coming down the cellar steps. 

The old Indian came hobbling along, lamp in 
hand, and stopped at a place about ten feet from 
where Golightley was hidden. Mumbling to her- 
self, she took up some boards from the floor, and 
groped beneath them, her breath showing mistily 
m the frosty air as she stooped and muttered. 
Having laid hands on what she wanted—a bundle 
of papers, apparently—she replaced the boards, 
and hobbled away again. Golightley waited un- 
til he had heard her steps cross the kitchen and 
pass out of it, and then he relighted his candle, 
lifted the boards, and saw, in the hollow under- 
neath, the old pewter warming-dish which he had 
concealed in the sachem’s grave more than twen- 
ty-five years before. He opened it eagerly, and 
there was the triangular parchment, with its sev- 
en broken seals. Nikomis had discovered it in 
its former hiding-place years ago, and had trans- 
ferred it to this cache of her own, where it would 
have been forever lost to Golightley had he not 
happened to be a witness to the Indian’s oppor- 
tune revelation. 


performance he repeated several ome apparent- 


ly daring himself to burn it outright; but his dar- 


| ing not being at the sticking-point, he finally aban- 


doned the idea, and laid the parchment on the 
table. He then threw off his clothes, bathed him- 
self from head to foot, and arrayed himself again 


| in elaborate evening costume, finishing by scent- 


ing his handkerchief and drawing on his neatest 
pair of patent-leather boots. This done, he sat 
down at his table, took out writing materials, and 
wrote rapidly for more than an hour. 


Cuthbert had spent the afternoon in his study, 
looking over and arranging the manuscript pages of 
his history. The work, the labor of a lifetime, was 
still incomplete, and no one who had beheld its 
author’s emaciated figure could have doubted that 
it must, so far as he was concerned, remain so. 

“It’s been a failure in the same way my life 
has been,” he murmured to himself. “There are 
good passages in it, and the plan of it was not 
altogether amiss; but Heaven hasn’t thought it 
worth while to furnish me with such odds and 
ends as alone could have rendered it an effective 
and intelligible whole. As it is, it had better per- 
ish—the manuscript, I mean. Ah me! why didn’t 
I concentrate all my wisdom in some Asopian 
fable about mice or chimney-swallows, which chil- 
dren might have learned by heart, and sages have 
quoted three thousand years from now! That 
had been a worthier fruit of sixty years, methinks, 
than a handful or two of ashes. Well—here 
goes !” 

With these words, he took the thick pile of 
manuscript from the table and placed it, not 
without a certain half-playful reverence, amidst 
the burning logs of the fire-place. Then, with his 
cheek upon his hand, and an occasional smile 
stirring the corners of his mouth, he sat watch- 
ing until the busy flame had mastered every page 
of the famous history. ‘That was easily done,” 
he said at last. “If all mistakes and short-com- 
ings could but be so comfortably rectified! If free 
murder and suicide were not immoral, what a 
blessing they would be! 

“ And now I should be having my business in- 
terview with Nikomis,” he continued, after a long 
interval of still meditation. ‘She must receive new 
evidences of my claims to witchcraft, though she 
could hardly expect me to be more than formally 
unconscious of her precious grandson’s presence 
here, and of the cause of But it’s amusing 
how all these good people walk on tiptoe and lay 
their fingers on their lips when I appear, in order 
to spare me the pain and shock of knowing se- 
crets which I divined long before they did. And 

solemnly accept my réle of deaf, dumb, and 
blind! But I must declare myself now, since a 
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week hence Master Kineo, though he were the 
ving young man alive, would be too 

I trust the old lady has been 
to kee p the marriage and bap- 
ismal certificate, and that she’ll be reasonable 





that an inconvertible ar nuity is the 


ol har of preventing my unlucky nephew’s 
wealth from plunging him into worse mire than 
he wallows in now f there be worse! But I 
must make Garth promise to take him in charge, 
and put in a guiding, helping, or restraining hand 
as chance and opportunity may require. 


‘My beloved old Hottentot! I think I see a 
t of the woods for him. He shall 


nossible w 
po 


not marry 1 vhtv Madge: indeed, I think she 
herself is neither quite naughty nor quite unselfish 
eno igh to let him But when I have let out the 


vials of my anger and exhortation upon the head 
of that most shameful and unhappy brother of 
mine, then Elinor will be free; and if Garth can 


not manage rest, he is more faint of heart 


than I take him to be. 

* But poor, vain, feeble, pathetic Golightley ! 
what shall become of him? If my life could be 
of any service to him, he were most welcome. 
But that is absurd. Yet what a pity it seems 


that, since the only thing I can hope successfully 
to achieve in this world is a speedy getting out of 
it, I should be unable to benefit any one thereby! 
I have no fortune to bequeath, no forlorn hope to 
head; I’m not even in any body’s way, except my 
own. Well, well, I won't grumble; [ll be my 
brother’s friend until this flesh has melted, for I 
fear he won’t find many to take his part after I am 
gone 

“ Ah me! now comes my pain again. Whata 
thorny path is this that brings me to thee, my 
own gentle Cotton Martha!” 

While Cuthbert was passing his dark hour of 
physical anguish, Kineo was having his final in- 
terview with Nikomis, in the course of which he 
made use of every argument, threat, and persua- 
sion that he was master of to induce her to reveal 


to him the hiding-place of his certificates, but in | 
vain. Atlength, time being of value and physical | 


coercion impracticable, he was fain to give up the 
attempt for the time, promising himself to renew 
it at some more favorable occasion ; and, after all, 
he had the money, which was something. When, 


therefore, Cuthbert and Nikomis spoke with one | 
another, a few hours later, it was to issues some- | 
what different from what the former had antici- | 

| 


pated. They did not hear Golightley come in; 


but the new aspect of affairs made Cuthbert so | 


anxious to see him at once that at length, by way 


of beguiling his suspense, he crossed the passage | 


and opened the door of Eve’s chamber. Nikomis 
had followed him 


Golightley was standing in the middle of the 


room, with his back to the door. He was clad | 


in full evening dress. On the table beside him 
were some written papers, neatly arranged, and 
an open parchment. In his hands he held some 
object. Cuthbert could not at first see what it 
was, but instinctively he glanced up at the wall 
above the fire-place. Captain Neil’s old pistol 
was missing from its accustomed place. 

Golightley raised the weapon, his left hand 
grasping the barrel, while his right was on the 
lock. The muzzle was aimed at his breast. 

“ Brother!” cried Cuthbert, and hurried des- 


perately forward 


With a great start, as of one whose nerves had 
been wrought up almost to the pitch of madness. 
Golightley turned partly round, ard at the sam: 
moment his thumb tightened convulsively on th 
trigger. The pistol exploded; the ball grazed h 
own shoulder and buried itself in Cuthbert’s heart 
And Cuthbert, with only a sigh as of a tired chil 
dropping asleep, fell forward on his face, never t 
suffer pain of mind or body any more. 


Elinor, Mrs. Tenterden, and the parson had 
riven home from the lake in the latter’s sleio 
and he, after wishing them botha merry Christmas 
and a happy New-Year, had left them at the do 
of the Danvers’ cottage. But Elinor could n 
rest; and after Mrs. Tenterden had recalled ay 
found amusing every incident which had coms 
der her observation during the day, and had ther 
gone comfortably and peacefully to bed, Elinor put 
on her jacket and hood, left the house, and walked 
swiftly along the white woodland path to Urmhurst 

Garth, on arriving with Selwyn and others at 
the lake, had found it deserted ; so on the suppo 
sition that Madge must have accompanied Mrs 
Tenterden and Elinor home, he separated fro1 
the party, who were bound for the village, an 
struck off through the woods alone. Thus it hay 
pened that he reached the porch of Urmhurst a 
most at the same moment with Elinor. Thx 
stood hand in hand an instant; then both ask: 
the same question : 

“ Where is she ?” 

Garth’s fingers relaxed their hold, and his arn 
dropped to bis side. He saw the truth insta: 
taneously. ‘Oh, Madge!” he muttered, in a 
tone, ‘I trusted you—for you asked my forgiv: 
ness !”” 

Before Elinor could speak or entirely compri 
hend, a sharp, violent noise from within the hous 
smote upon their ears. Garth raised his head 
slowly. ‘ Who is in this house ?” said he. 

“Your father and Nikomis, and—perhaps Go- 
lightley,” replied Elinor, trembling. 

“Take my hand. Will you come?’ 

She could reply only by a tightening of her 
slender clasp. Garth threw open the heavy doo 
with a kind of fierceness, and they went in. “It 
may be nothing,” said he. But when they react 
ed the foot of the stairs, an invisible warning 
met them—the faint odor of burned powder 
Garth halted a moment, and Elinor heard hin 
take his breath between his teeth; then they 
| went up together and stood on the threshold of 
Eve’s chamber. 
| Nikomis was sitting on the floor, with Cuth 
bert’s head on her knee, and parted back the gray 
hair from his forehead with her dark knotty fin- 
gers. His eyes were half closed; Elinor and 
| Garth knew at once that he was dead. Golight 
ley, in his evening dress, leaned against the ta 
| ble. He held the pistol by the barrel in his left 
hand; with his right he was tremulously adjust- 
ing his eyeglasses. His expression was of stupid 
annoyance—nothing more. On the quiet air still 
hung a thin veil of smoke. 

Garth relinquished Elinor’s hand and came for 
ward, fetching his breath with a slight gasp at 
each respiration. He stood facing Golightley for 
what seemed a long time without a word or gest 
ure. At length he extended one arm, and waved 
the open hand toward his uncle, as if mutely to 
attract his attention. 
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nan I ever knew.” 

‘I think Garth will be up with him, though, 
before he’s done,” remarked Jack. He looked 
it Elinor as he said it, and she rewarded him 
with a smile. But the smile, after he had medi- 
tated upon it for a while, cost him a sigh. 
“What about that scamp Kineo?” inquired | 
le professor, after a pause. 
evidence to convict him on that charge, 
stood.” 


“Not on that charge—no; for Garth, having 
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“There was not | since 
I under-| another tale. But proceed, 





























G tlev stared at him blankly at first. Then | and it’s my opi: he lit the tonfire on t lake 
4 1 himself uneasily, and said, in a voice} with them But the devil does somet 3 at 
id no substance in it, and yet was not aj tend to his own; f Mr. Kineo, hav 
locked up on a t aths’ s H 
| ce] 10U 1 have oiled the | hill jail fo 1 petty f nitte Lv ig 
W his coming in and ndertook to make his es | 9 
os imp. I missed m emonstrated with of 3 
G mauled the poor ma 1 vyesterda 
1 essly about as he} morning that w 
lighted it this point upon the solemn | fifteen years rie I t 
ss of the dead face, and became fixed} being rather pleased \ t Miss M 
[he pistol slipped from his hand and] having got off so neatly w \ icy of 
1 heavily to the floor. He stood upright, | it must have inflicted a bitter pang 
: i like aman awakening. Suddenly he} ly heart; and since Garth wo uve « 
» his hands, and quavered out, piteously, | the lucre und cir 
< ed him! Oh, my brother! He’s dead. | » great hart kc yf 
[ man that would have forgiven me! I goes 
be forgiven now!” He knelt down | * But the other—Golightley 3 going to Aus 
‘le and laid his head upon it, sobbing. | tralia, I’m told.” 
Garth had not yet moved from his position, or | “Something of that sort, I believe,” sa 
} But Elinor, having brought a cushion } 10r looke Lup and smiled ag 
it it beneath Cuthbert’s head, and drawn | lushed 
Nikomis and Golightley silently from the room, | s a strange thing, if it be trae; but I 
ind stood before him, with such a look of | > continued the pre fessor, mus riv, “that 
sympathy and compassion as Garth never | if any thing can redeem that poor wretch’s sou 
on any human face but hers. “ Your father | it will be his having slain his brother at the m« 
1 have forgiven him; and you will forgive | ment when he sought his own life And Cutl 
-soon !”’ said she. | bert, I’m well assured, w 1 wi gly have lai 
Thank you,” he answered, replying to the | down his life for such an end. Indeed, it was a 
it rather than to the words. Her eyes bright | blessed release to him in any case With that 
through the tears that stood in them; and] disease he had, he could have held out but a fey 
she left him, alone. months more, and died in lingering pain at last 
But, as it was—just one heart throb, and then 
On New-Year’s Eve there were three friends | rest.” The professor’s throat swelled, and his 
f Garth’s sitting round the kitchen fire, and dis- | eyeglasses became misty 
issing the events which had lately taken place. “ But I shall never forgive that—” began Jack 
e It was morning; breakfast had just been taken, | but checked himself at a grave look from Elinor, 
5 nd Garth had gone up stairs to make his final | and the next moment Garth came in. He held 
ations for a journey. a fold of papers in his hand, and wore a long 
“Tm not like ly to tell him so,” observed Jack top-coat, with a cape to it Standing by the fire 
Selwyn, taking up his knee between his clasped | place, facing them all, his square, impressive v 
is, “but I don’t mind telling you, professor, | age and figure filled the eye of the beholder and 
I’m entirely against the whole idea. In the | satisfied it, as a portrait by Rembrandt might 
st place, he won’t find her; then, if he does, | do, only that Garth was no portrait, but a reality 
1e won’t come back with him; and finally, if “Before I go,” said he, “I want to tell you 
loes come back with him, it will only make | what I found in this letter, which my uncle wrot 
m both worse off than they are now.” in his chamber on Christmas-eve. I read it for 
I think he is right to go, whatever happens,” | the first time this morning. You remember, El 
said Elinor. “ He could never rest until he knew | inor, that ghost story he told us here the first 
ere was no more hope. And if he should suc-| night he came? It was a veiled confession, chat 
eed, Jack, you would not say then that it was | acteristic of him. The parchment he really found 
the worse for them.” and hid as he described then. It was the mar- 
‘Ay, ay, Miss Elinor, I’m of your mind,” said | riage lines of Maud Golightley and Brian Urm 
Professor Grindle, folding his arms, and nodding | son, dated at Jamestown, in 1781. Their mar- 
s thick eyebrows at her approvingly. “It’s | riage was a secret one. You know what follow 
well each man and woman of us should do our | ed, and how each heard of the other’s death, and 
est and utmost before leaving any thing to our | each married ag iin ; but the second marri iges 
Creator. That’s what my dear friend Urmson’s | were no marriages, and the children of th 
q j lan was through life; and he was the worthiest | my father and Mrs. Tenterden—were illegiti 


mate.” 

y Ay, that expl 1ins what I never compre hend 
till now,” interposed Grindle, throwing one kne 
across the other: “why Maud should have left 
her home and her people, after so many years, 
to seek out a man who had caught her maiden 
fancy, and whom she’d never seen or heard of 


But her being actually his wife—ay, that’s 





rest of it.” 
“Tt’s worth telling only as it bears on my 





paid ten thousand pounds for the proofs, 
to have thought himself entitled to burn them 


seems 


;| tune to her illegitimate 


uncle. Maud, when she came North, left her for 


1 } 


daughter Mildred; and 
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my grandfather Brian, when he made his first 
will, bequeathed his property to my father. Maud 
had always kept her first marriage lines ; but she 
and Captain Urmson agreed never to speak of 
that which would discredit their innocent chil- 
dren. However, Maud died somewhat suddenly, 
and the marriage lines were lost and forgotten, 
until my uncle found them, and learned, as he 
writes here, that the inheritance of Urmhurst be- 
longed by right to him, and not to my father. 

“ And then, instead of either confronting the 
captain with the record or burning it up, he hid 
it, not intending to make any use of it, so far as 
he knew, but enjoying the secret sense of power 
it gave him. Probably he hadn’t the courage to 
challenge his father face to face; besides, his in- 
tentions were always good; but if ever a man 
paved hell with such things, he did. He lived 
brooding over his secret, and growing more and 
more sly and deceitful and hypocritical every day, 
and he lost all habit of frank speech and thought. 
It’s piteous to think of.” 

“ His Doppelganger. 
mured Elinor. 

“Yes; poor fellow! Well, then, when the cap- 
tain read his will to him and Cuthbert, giving 
him but ten thousand dollars, he said to himself, 
‘If I had my rights, it would all be mine.’ But 
even then he did not speak out, but went off with 
his money to England, never meaning, as he writes 
here, to ask for more. But when he got into dif- 
ficulties abroad, he thought, ‘If I write to my fa- 
ther that I know his secret, he would send me 
money rather than Cuthbert should know. I'll 
do it this once.’ It that letter which put 
Captain Brian in such a rage; but the money 
was sent; and so it went on year after year, my 
uncle deteriorating more and more, because he 
had, as he puts it here, found an honest way to 
be dishonest. 

“Now you can see how it would be, Elinor, 
when he and Mr. and Mrs. Tenterden met. ‘ All 
this fortune rightly belongs to me,’ he thought, 
‘for I am my mother’s only legitimate son; she 
defrauded me in giving it to Mildred.’ Of course 
property can be bequeathed as the testator 
chooses ; but there was just enough fanciful jus- 
tice in his claim to make a scoundrel of him. He 
dallied with the thought, and afterward (when it 
came to that) with the temptation, until—well, 
you know how it ended. 
ought to be deeply pitied, not condemned. There’s 
no spectacle more pathetic than that of a poor 
wretch busily smearing his soul with such soph- 
istries all his life long, and finding out at last 
that what he fancied was an elixir against harm 
was the most fatal of poisons.” 

“T think there must have been times when he 
partly realized that himself,” observed Elinor. 
‘You know he said of himself, in his story, that 
his sin was so subtle as to vanish beneath a direct 
look, or put on the appearance of a virtue; the 
only thing that betrayed the cloven hoof was the 
doubt—which he never could quite get rid of; 
and that the Doppelganger, while ostensibly his 
best friend, was really vitiating his soul all the 
while, and would at last destroy him.” 

“Well, there may be a white spot left some- 
where on his moral carcass yet—I hope there is, 
with all my heart!” exclaimed Jack. “I should 
have liked him better, though, if he had burned 
up those marriage lines, when he made up his 


Poor Golightley !” mur- 


was 








But I think the man | 
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mind to try another world, and never said any 
thing about them.” ; 

“ He could not bear to die without having put 
nis poor excuse before the world, so that it might 
do him such poor justice as he could claim. And 
he writes here that he did try to burn it that 
night, but his heart failed him. Well, I didn’t 
mean to make so long an address; but you know 
what I mean.” | 

With these words, Garth thrust the folded pa- 
pers into his pocket, meeting the eyes of each of 
his three friends in turn, and in all he read the 
silent acknowledgment of his appeal. “Now I’m 
going,” he said, after a pause. 

He shook hands with the professor and with 
Jack, who, after the manner of men, tried to 
make the heartiness of their gripe compensate 
for the barrenness of their parting words. But 
Elinor said, “God help you, Garth!” as she had 
said it in the fire-light on the frozen lake a week 
before. 

As he stood under the porch a few minutes 
afterward, the jingling of sleigh-bells was heard, 
and the venerable parson drove up. He had of.- 
ficiated at the funeral the day before, and was 
come this morning on purpose to see Garth off. 
He had, however, entirely forgotten both these 
circumstances during his drive through the cold 
sunny air. 

“What, Garth lad! where are you off so ear- 
ly!” he bellowed forth, in his most jovial thun- 


ders. ‘Going courting, I suppose, eh? ho! ho! 
ho! Well, you'll find her at the cottage, I sup 


pose; though, now I think of it, ’ve not seen 
Maggie for the last day or two. Well, good luck 
to ye, dear lad, and a happy New-Year! Oh, ay! 
you young folks think all your New-Years will be 
happy ones; but I guess you’ll be none the worse 
off for an old man’s blessing, whether or no, eh? 
haw! haw! haw!” 

And with that mighty laugh and Godspeed in 
his ears, Garth started on his quest. 


——_~——— 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


Nine months later Garth was packing his 
trunk in his hotel room in Paris, when a card 
was brought up, and the person whose name it 


| bore was but a few steps behind. 


“ Garth, dear old boy!” 

“ Jack !” 

“What are you doing there ?” 

“Tm starting for Vienna. How long have you 
been over here ?” 

“Not long. Why to Vienna?” 

“T’ve not found her here, but—” 

“T know you haven’t.” 

Garth looked up. 

“ Because I found her myself yesterday,” add- 
ed Jack. “I say, don’t look at a fellow that way, 
old man. I’ve done you no harm.” 

“Does she know I am here ?” 

“Yes. She’s been playing hide-and-seek with 
you, Garth. You'll never meet her. She won't 


see you—that’s the long and short of it.” 
“Where is she ?” 
“T don’t know where she is now ; and I wouldn’t 
tell you if I did!” 
Garth’s face slowly darkened ; but Jack, with 
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tears springing to his eyes, came and sat on his | 
snee, and threw one arm across his shoulders. 
ust listen to what I’ve got to say, will you? 
ind don’t break my heart by sticking tnat cursed 
obstinacy of yours in the face of God’s provi- | 
ience! I tell you there are some things no man 
ean do, and this is one of them. Look here! the | 
—onfounded woman’s married !” 

“Ts that the truth ?” 

‘{ shall tell you no lies,Garth Urmson. Of 
ourse she’s married, man! She’s not such a fool 
.s— As to who her husband is, that’s of devil- 
sh small consequence ; some infernal Dutch bar- 
on or other. She’s living a life you’d as well not 
inquire into; but it might have been worse. She 
has what she bargained for; if she don’t like it, 
it’s a pity. She’s the finest woman on the Conti- 
ent, past the ghost of a doubt; but—well, she 
wishes you to leave her in peace. You can’t do 
any thing—you simply can not !” 

Garth sat long, gazing straight before him, his 
hand clutching amidst the hair that clustered on 
his head, as Selwyn had so often seen him do, 














sa 





i, scarcely audibly, 

“Well!” 

“T’ll step out on the balcony and smoke a ci- 
gar while you’re—-unpacking that trunk again. 
Then I’ve something else to tell you.” 


“No, I don’t need to be alone to tear myself | 


for rage and disappointment,” said Garth, holding 


I give it up, and there’s an end of it. May God | 


bless her!” 
“Amen! though she is the devil!’ muttered 
J ick 


“T can guess what your other news is, my dear | 


fellow,” continued Garth, pleasantly. ‘ You’re 
going to be, or perhaps are already—” 

“Let me tell my own news, will you? I’m en- 
gaged !”” 

“Ts that your idea of news ?” 

“It is news. I’m engaged—not to Elinor Go- 
lightley, mind you.” 

“Selwyn—” 

“Let’s look at him. Is he most shocked or 


pleased ? Shocked, of course. Well, the name | 


of the new young lady is Bellona, Goddess of 
War! You've heard of her; we used to read po- 
etry about her in college.” 

“ Jack, tell me what you mean.” 

“Well, I don’t know that it’s much to my cred- 
it,” said Jack, with rather a sad laugh; “ but it’s 


this way. Elinor Golightley is beyond me. She | 


strikes notes I can never reach, tiptoe as I will; 


and if the love I’ve felt for her can’t make me | 


reach them, why, nothing will. I give it up, as 
you say. She said to me nine months ago, ‘ You 
don’t know me; you shall have the chance to 
know me, and then—’ I should be a selfish 
brute, and a fool too, if I married her. I’m not 


generally given to running myself down, but she’s | 


beyond me—and beyond any man I know—ex- 
cept one.” : ’ 

Garth covered his eyes with his hand. Jack 
continued : 

“T was a blind donkey not to have seen it from 
the beginning. But for the Golightley muddle I 
think I should have seen it. She loves you, and 


has always loved you. You love her, and have | 


always loved her. You were born and grown for 
each other. Bless you, my children! This is ir- 
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regular and premature, of course, and, as Aunt 
Mildred would say, I'm perfectly scandalized, my 
good fathers, (do think in my heart—wel), did 
you ever, now! Garth, shake hands.” 

All this gay rattle could not blind Garth to the 
brave reality beneath it. He knew that his friend 
was making for him the dearest sacrifice that 
friends can make; and though he had discovered 


}on that night of death at Urmhurst that a sym 


pathy and mutual comprehension existed between 
him and Elinor, such as can exist only between 
those whose spirits are tuned to the same g 
pitch of love, yet he blenched at the though 
taking the bread of life from the mouth of this 
too generous recusant. 

“ mm too deep in debt already, Jack,” said he, 


reat 
t 
t 


ol 


| shaking his head. “I can’t take such a gift even 


from you.” 

“That will do very nicely in the way of grace 
ful embarrassment and deprecation. Now go in 
and win! Take her from Mrs. Tenterden, if you’re 
so delicate about your old friend. Or, if you do 


| really prefer to go back to your stuffy old studio 
when deep in thought, at college. At length he | 


without leaving a card at the Grand Hotel, num- 
ber one hundred and twelve, why, of course, you 
must please yourself. As for me, I’m going to 


| buy a red shirt and be off to my general in Italy 
| forthwith. A hero’s death or victory!” 


So one day Garth found himself in a large 


| room, all mirrors, gilding, and French furniture, 
him back with a smile. ‘“ I’ve done my best; now | 


waiting for some one to appear. 

She entered at last, with that wide throwing 
| open of the door that had always characterized 
| her, and was somehow not incompatible with a 
| nature in so many ways reserved and shy. They 
shook hands. Some commonplaces passed. Eli 
nor’s hand had felt cold when he touched it, and 
her face wore that distant and almost haughty 
expression which he knew so well, and loved be- 
cause he knew it. 

“Ts Mrs. Tenterden well ?” 

“Yes; she'll be down in a minute.” 

She had taken her seat on one of those com- 
fortless little gilded French chairs, and was press- 
ing her slender hands one upon another on her 
lap. Buta hero is not to be defeated by a French 
chair. Garth walked across the polished floor 
|and stood in front of her. She glanced up in 
fear—in that sweetest of all fears that no pen can 
ever describe. He said: 

“Then I have only a minute to tell you that I 
love you. I want to tell you so with my whole 
life.” 

It was as awkward as most impromptu love 
speeches. Elinor drooped and hung her head. 
Garth bent and kissed her cheek, which flamed 
pink as the kiss came. Then she put her hand 
in his, and rose and looked him in the eyes. What 
were French chairs or the world to them! 








Mrs. Tenterden did not come down for at least 
a quarter of an hour. That must have been a 
long time, for it was enough to make Elinor and 
Garth all over new in; and yet a short time, for 
| they had not seen to the bottom of one another’s 
| eyes. Elinor’s first words were (just before Mrs. 
Tenterden entered), 

“Dear Jack! I love him, Garth!” 

Garth, strange to tell, kissed her for those 
words. But such is friendship, and such is love! 


THE END. 
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self into the suburbs for a 


i great cit ind the pathe tic forlorn- 
municipal frontier. Pleasant country- 

ling, with broad piazzas and 
irdens and lawns, had been apparently sudden- 


ouses, Spacious, ! amt 


y overtaken by streets and stone sidewalks and 


imps. There were the rattle and shriek of the 
ncessant wa trains near by. Tall factory 
chimneys smoked and machinery hummed and 
steam-whistles blew all around the quiet old 
houses The contrast gave them a kind of con- 
cious life They seemed to be aware of the in- | 


of their character with the new neigh- 
borhood. They had a helpless air, as if nothing 
remained but submission to division into regular 
building lots and the absolute extinction of rural 
seclusion and charm. There was the impression 


of a faint and futile struggle between city and | 


country, in which, indeed, for a moment the ex- 
cellence of each was lost, but the result of which 
was not doubtful. As the Easy Chair pushed on, 
it saw in fancy the old pastoral peace and retire- 

ent of the places when they were indeed in the 
country. It recalled the noted men of that older 
lay who sought here relaxation and repose. There 
was the placid river, on which no restless steamer 
oamed, but only silent sloops drifted or careen- 
d. Yonder were the leafy coves under the 
yvooded and rocky banks, from which the Indian 

} 

urmed the virgin shyness of the shore. It was 
El Dorado, Arcadia, the land of Goshen, It was 
the home of peace, of plenty, of content. 

Such a poet, such a painter, is idealizing mem- 
ory on a spring afternoon in the suburbs. It 
seemed so gross a wrong that sidewalks and gas 
lamps and factory chimneys and steam-whistles 
should invade and devastate the tranquil fields that 
indignant imagination filled them as fact with all 
the fancies that tranquil fields suggest. Doubt- 
less in the closets of those quiet houses there 
were the bones of plenty of old skeletons. Those 
spacious, sunny rooms were the scenes of the fa- 
miliar domestic tragedies against which not the 
most romantic of country houses can shut the door. 
Up those steps have swayed and hesitated the 
doubtful feet of the oldest son, heir of precious 
hopes and child of fervent prayers, hesitating 
und lingering at hours long past midnight, watch- 
ed for and waited for by the mother’s heart that 
breaks but does not falter. In that broad hall, on 
the brightest of May mornings, the daughter of 
the house has stood, radiant as the day, and crown- 
ed with orange blossoms. There have met the 
hope s and joys of youth, the tears and blessings 
ind farewell 





lls of older years. The pretty pageant 
filled the house, and faded slowly and utterly 
away. The old house has known, too, the solemn 
shadow that falls on every house. It seems to 
regretful memory the abode of unchanging de- 
light. But from that door the slow procession 
moved, and those whose hospitable smile and 
word had hallowed every room returned no more. 
They are gone, the bride, the parent, the friend ; 
‘they are all gone, the old familiar faces,” the 
age, the soc iety, the politics, the interests. They 
ire all gone. Why should not the house go too? 


Chitar’s Easy Chair. 
ful spring afternoon the Easy | 


re were every where the signs of the | 


ad but recently paddled his canoe. No railroad | 





| It was early spring, and the Easy Chair, look 


ing up, saw half a dozen kites flying in the air 
A little further, and laughing girls were skippin 

rope. Boys were spinning peg-tops and playing 
marbles and driving hoops. The boys and gi 
who lived in the quiet old country-house did t] 
same a hundred years ago. They flew kites and 
drove hoops, and that little bride skipped rop 
and carried dolls. The age, the society, the poli 
tics, the interests, were very different. They ‘are, 
indeed, all changed. But tops are changel: 8, 
marbles are immortal, and so are boys and girl 
They know nothing of the old house over whic! 
the Easy Chair becomes pensive. They belong 


to the new time, which demands its demolition. 


| 





Iv is some years since a noted man said to the 
Easy Chair, “‘ Remember, the one thing that a 
| people want to hear about is, other people.” Thx 
| constant stream of personal memoirs that pours 
from the press, and the singular interest which 
each excites, seem to justify the remark. The 
noted man himself believed what he said. H 
practiced what he preached, and wrote and print 
ed all kinds of personal gossip, until it appeared 
that nothing else seemed to him very important 
The exaggerated interest attached to the details 
of a disappearance like that of a late Mayor of 
New York illustrates the same taste. Of cours 
if a conspicuous citizen mysteriously vanishes 
| from among men, the press most properly raises 
the alarm. But when he is found, the press 
| knows very well that the public would like 
know all the reasons and the circumstances, and 
the probabilities of the future. Is the secret of 
this universal interest in personal memoirs and 
descriptions and details merely the sympathy of 
men with men? Is it that nothing human is for 
eign to us, or that history and biography are dis 
trusted as flattered or incorrect portraits? Or is 
it that we like gossip “ pure and simple,” as chil- 
dren like candy and cookies ? 

It is certain that the conversation of morning 
calls and reading clubs and dinner and tea tables 
tends to personal criticism and narration; and 
no books are more entertaining and popular than 
diaries and autobiographies, provided they are 
not philosophical, but abound in descriptions of 
| persons and personal relations. It would be un 
| fair to condemn this as altogether trivial. The 
interest with which the mask of Shakespeare is 
regarded is the sign of the earnest desire to know 
the truth of Shakespeare’s personal appearance. 
A photograph of Milton or Chaucer would be in 
| valuable. For it is the prerogative of genius to 

hallow every thing which is personal to it with 
| the subtlest charm. We can not have a mask of 
| Chaucer nor a photograph of Spenser; but could 
| they have had a Boswell, we should all be grate 
ful. That delightful book is still as fresh and 
| captivating as a novel. But it is the book of a 
gossip. It is the most charming of personal 
| 
| 








memoirs; and if it is beneath the dignity of his- 
tory, so much the worse for history. 

There is always a question, however, when an 
autobiography is published, whether the unre- 
served and possibly unjust personal criticisms of 
other people should be made public, or whether 
they should be restrained by a person who is still 
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is is a question of the judgment and 
sense of living persons; for a man might 
itobiography so plainly unjust to him 

is well as to others, that even his express 
1 for its publication after his leath 

i be disregarded. same discretion 
jetermine the decision when the reasons 
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more than the gratification of a 
is to be d publi 
s own words, John Quincy Adams’s opinion of 
Webster, then it should not be published 
pain of his kindred and friends. But very 
more is to be gained We have the 

illustrious | of 
had the capacity and opportunity 
such opinions are indispensable to a 
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a man’s life becomes public, that is, 





he becomes distinguished and conspicuous, 

is a public interest in him which has its 
hts no less than private affection. Pu | 
then demands that the truth about 
| be known. 

1 mask, and a cold and selfish Catiline has as 
sumed the patriotism of Arnold Von Winkelried, 
vitness who knows, or who thinks he knows, 
ild be heard. For it is more important to the 
il welfare that the character of such a man 
ld be disclosed than that the feelings of his 
lescendants should be spared. Nor will this prin- 
ple tend to the writing of autobiographies over- 
flowing with vitriol upon fair and sweet fames. 
For every person whose opinion would have any 
nfluence upon reputation or renown knows that 
ie is himself upon trial in his own diary. The 


ble mo- | 
him 


icter of the author, and the instance would be 
exceptional in which he would destroy his 
vn name in order to stain that of another. The 
ury of John Quincy Adams, for instance, con- 
irms the general impression of himself which 
is whole career and all testimony had established, 
ind in nothing more than in the tone in which 

describes other public men. 

Here, then, is a key to the deep and universal 
interest in personal memoirs, letters, and diaries, 
that they are the sincere testimonies to the act- 


very 


ial character and significance of famous people. 
Readers who wish to be deceived will avoid them. 
Those who prefer pleasing and traditional fancies 
to facts will dislike them. But if Washington 
had a hot temper, and swore at Monmouth, and 


) 


was severely punctilious, and had not fully mas- | 


tered the spelling-book, who would not know it, 
ind who would reverence him less? If Franklin 
was canny beyond the Yankee, and conformed 
to the morals if not to the costume of the gay 
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If, for instance, he has worn | 


thing sure to be seen and known is the char- | 


French capital, who 
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would wish to respect Gan S$ aS a saint or 
Pan as an ascetic Wi! ves a 
lie? We certair 1 to | eroes 
al Saints unde t ses 

In reading the diar es i Ss and memoirs 
it 1S easy to see ~ niorma 
tion 18 to an accurate and 3 ite even ol 
persons supposed to be ‘ if man of 
recent times lived in the ey vas Macau 
lay. He wrote in the re s; he was a member 
of Parliament; he was at all tl reakfasts and 
dinners. If a lucky loiterer in London break 
fasted with “old Rogers he met Macaulay ; if 
he dined at Holland Hous met Macaulay 
People had “made up the nds” about him 
and his character. B tl ehtful memoir 
by his nephew, with the letters, has given us in 
some very important respects a new Macaulay. 
This omnivorous reader and brilliant historian 
never read Carlyle’s French R and the 
heart of this supposed cold and wo y old bache 
lor was an exhaustless fountain of sweet domesti« 
affection, of rollicking love of children, and of a 
simple and humane humor. The book, upon the 


most conclusive evidence, revises the general judg- 





ment How invaluable, also, as side lights upon 
a necessarily conspicuous pe son, are the glimpses 
of King William the Fourth of England in the 
Greville Memoirs, or those of the household of 


Metternich the Ticknor Vemoirs 
says—and says, without doubt, t1 n his in 
teresting book on the itution, that 
there is really profound loyalty in England, and 
that there is a very general popular conviction 
that the Queen is the : 
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uler of the realm 


feeling is the relic of the mystery that doth hedge 
aking. But it does hedge him. It is the senti- 


It is that feel- 
ing, and not a politico-philosophical dogma of a 
permanent executive, king 
throne. But how the glamour of mystery 
fades and dissolve the photograph of 
Greville! His diary becomes an 
| litical history. 

The fair question about a diary left by a noted 


ment by which royalty is strong 
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1 de- 
scriptions of others shall touched and toned 
and modified and cut out to suit supposed sensi- 


| suppressed; not whether its opinions an 
be 


| bilities or to save the reputation of the author. 
It is a wholesome moral police that people should 
be taught the responsibility of distinction. They 


should know that when they become objects of 
attention and interest and description they are to 
be peculiarly circumspect in manner and con 
| duct, and port 
drawn unconsciously to themselves, their position 
}and action must be those of which they will not 
be ashamed. This will 
sciousness in no other way than it is fostered by 
all self-discipline, and it will restrain the vanity 
and self-indulgence which distinction sometimes 
produces. TI 
| is a very useful personage, 
that he will “ prent” them 


as their 1its will constantly be 
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| A wortuy gentleman, who lives out of town, 
| was amazed the other day by being sud lenly ask- 
ed, “ Who runs your village ?” 

All the pride of a suburban citizen, who hears 
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birds in the morning instead of milk-men, flashed 
in his eye as he replied, “ Nobody.” 

“Ah! then you don’t have Philharmonic con- 
certs.” 

“No, Sir,” was the lofty reply; “and no other 
rural community has Philharmonic concerts.” 

“ There’s where you’re mistaken,” was the live- 
ly answer; “‘and it comes of living in a village 
that is not properly ‘run.’ ” 

When the other gentleman asked if “running” 
was indispensable to Philharmonic concerts, he 
was answered that in every little community there 
must be some leader in every direction of activity 
or interest, or nothing would be done. There is 
a certain amount of “ running” power latent in 
every rural neighborhood. This may “run” away 
with the neighborhood into all kinds of follies 
and abuses, or it may stimulate and lead it to the 
most desirable and delightful results. But the 
“running” power must be more or less highly de- 
veloped in some few persons, or, good lack ! quoth 
the earnest gentleman, you'll not only not run, but 
you'll stagnate. 

The earnest gentleman, whose name was Rus- 
ticus, proceeded to say that his neighborhood had 
suffered a good deal from some of the more fa- 
miliar and unpleasant results of this spirit of 
“enterprise,”’ as it is called. It was perpetually 
designing boulevards and spacious avenues, and 
bent upon enhancing the value of every body’s 
property by making it a corner lot by an infinite 
multiplication of streets. It was always striving 
to “ attract capital” to the neighborhood, to “ stim- 
ulate activity,” and to draw population. It planned 
to dispose of quagmires and bleak hill-tops under 
salvos of Champagne corks and the hospitality of 
free lunches and bands of music. Mysterious al- 
lusions to the charms of that vicinity, to its ease 
of access, and to its freedom from all the heats, 
mosquitoes, and chills and fevers that usually in- 
fest suburban communities, appeared from time 
to time in the columns of city newspapers. Mean- 
while this form of the “running” power ran the 
neighborhood into debt, and left it toiling through 
deep and direful mud in the spring, and was re- 
sponsible for such swearing as has not been heard 
since the.army was in Flanders. There were jobs 
of every kind on all sides, and the public welfare 
was maintained only by a constant fight with the 
spirit that was trying to “run” the village. 

Now, said Rusticus, behold the obverse of the 
medal. Behold the advantage of the same spirit 
directed to the most delightful results. It is true 


that in all communities and enterprises some one 


must lead the way. Sam Adams directs the Bos- 
ton Mohawks to the tea ships. John Adams is 
the Colossus of Independence. Columbus sticks 
fast to his new route to India, and reveals a 
continent. If, now, in your village, continued 
Rusticus, addressing his friend, there were some 
generous and intelligent musical enthusiast, for 
instance, who had such faith in his own faculty 
that he scorned enterprises that “do not pay ;” 
wno saw around him plenty of people willing to 
enjoy if the way could but be opened, but no one 
of whom would open it; some one who had en- 
ergy, resolution, and organizing power—why, you 
would have Philharmonic concerts in your sleepy 
old village, and you and your friends would all be 
on the committee, and you yourself would be sell- 
ing tickets, and turning out in the evening in a 
white cravat, and putting on white gloves, and 
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| handing beautiful prime donne up to the plat 
form, and clapping and encoring vociferously 
| and pitying the unenterprising villages that hay, 
no Philharmonic concerts. 

The listener beamed approvingly, as if the pi 
ture pleased his mental eye. 

Then, Sir, you would have the most exquisite 
chamber music, duets, quartets, quintets, sestets 
Septets, octets; you would have the music of 
Beethoven, Handel, Haydn, Bach, Mozart, Weber 
Mendelssohn, Wagner, Schubert, Chopin, Meyer 
beer—the old masters of the orchestra and the 
new virtuosi upon the piano, the violin, and th¢ 
violoncello. Instead of making a journey to the 
city and passing the night, and putting yourself 
to such trouble and expense that the prospect 
would dismay and deter you, you would merely 
take a pleasant walk after your domestic dinner 
and with your neighbors and friends hear the 
most delightful music, and return quietly to your 
own fireside. gy 

A man who “runs a village” in this way is a 
public benefactor. He is an invaluable citizen 
in his community. For he sees that all the con 
ditions of success in enjoyment are present in it 
except the cardinal one of impulse, and he sup- 
plies the impulse. The particles are all ready to 
crystallize if there were only the necessary mo 
tion, and he gives it. And it is by no means a 
mere sentimental service that he renders, if by 
that word be meant something unreal and incal 
culable. The other type of the man who “ runs’ 
a village supposes himself to be especially “ pra: 
tical” because he opens new roads where the old 
are impassable from neglect. When the village 
has not money enough to keep itself in order, he 
increases the area to be kept in order, without 
supplying the money to pay the expense. His 
excuse is that “‘improvements” enhance the value 
of real estate, and that a man who does not wish 
to multiply corner lots and increase the value of 
real estate is an aristocratic nuisance. But meas 
ured by this real-estate standard, the promoter of 
good music and of pleasant public assemblies in 
a neighborhood is one of the most practical of 
men. The value of suburban property depends 
in a degree upon the character of the neighbor- 
hood, its advantages and conveniences. Surely, 
then, the citizen of a village who furnishes occa- 
sions of delightful neighborly meetings, who sup- 
plies to the villagers those pleasures the want of 
which prevents a great many people from becom- 
ing villagers, attracts them into the country. He 
is a magician, a Pied Piper of Hamelin who plays 
his wondrous pipe, and willing converts dance en- 
chanted after him. A man who provides Phil 
harmonic concerts for a suburban village no less 
improves the value of its property than he wh 
at the public cost devastates secluded pastures 
with boulevards and makes roads where nobod) 
wishes to travel. 

Rusticus avers that he knows a village not a 
thousand miles from New York which is prop- 
erly “run,” because it has-the enthusiasm, the 
energy, and the taste to procure and enjoy such 
music. He declares that he has heard as charm 
ing chamber music as any citizen could have heard 
in the city during the last winter. He does not 
deny that he and his friends should not have had 
the rare enjoyment except for the devotion of one 
man. ‘But you see,” he says, with great com- 
placency, “that is the very superiority of our vil- 
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brought to him, he laid his palette aside. “The 
Club,” of the most famous men in England, la- 
mented him. But there, on the staircase of Brick 
Court, sat “ women without a home, without do- 
mesticity of any kind, with no friend but him 
whom they had come to weep for—outcasts of 
that great, solitary, wicked city, to whom he had 
never forgotten to be kind and charitable.” 

here is no incident in his pathetic and, as seen 
in the light of his “ Traveller,” his picturesque life 
which more touching than this. The great 
men knew his genius and his wit and his heart, 
but these poor women knew his heart alone. Can 
there be any truer test of character than that 
which the little story conveys? The man who 
loves children and whom children love is sure to 
aman of sweet and lovely nature. We should 
really know more of men if we were able to try 
them by such tests. Nothing more truly reveal- 
ed the essential quality of the character of the 
late Joseph Wesley Harper than the incident 
mentioned when he died, that at a time of great 
apparent misfortune the domestics in his house- 
hold came weeping lest they must go, and asking 
to remain at whatever wages. A man might face 
heavy blows of disaster or vast good fortune with 
unblenching eyes, but he might well be unmanned | 
by such a tribute. It is his home and his neigh- 
borhood that measure the man. He can not play 
a part to them. In public, before the world, he 
is on parade. Two make conversation possible, | 
but three are an audience. What every man 
would like to know of his hero is his impression 
upon those who intimately know him, and those 
from whom he ean receive no favors. Do his 
children love him? Do those whom he employs 
trust him? When he dies, will his poor neigh- 
bors grieve, and his neighborhood feel that it has 
lost, not a large tax-payer, but a friend ? 

The influence of men who are so lamented is 
most subtle and pervasive. There are men whose 
commanding and brilliant powers arrest the at- 
tention of mankind. They blaze and glitter be- 
fore the astonished world like the girandola at 


t 


lly 


St. Peter’s, or the cold and remote splendor of the | 
There are men who entertain 


northern lights. 
and amuse, whose death eclipses the gayety of 
n There are others who pierce and dis- 
close the secrets of nature most jealously guard- 
ed, who change the current of human thought 
and reverse old creeds and standards. These men 
amaze and delight. They are renowned and hon- 


itions. 


}ored. They remain in histories and in their « 
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Ww 
writings, and are a permanent possession of t] 
race. But the men of whom we speak, and whos 
influence is so fine and wide, affect human cha; 
acter and elevate human life by revealing t 
sweetness and the worth of human nature, The, 
make us all more charitable, more patient, mor 
trusting. They are often the most retiring of 


| men, and known only vo a very small circle: but 


they are not less benefactors than the most 
nowned, 

Such a man was the late George W. Jewet: 
who was killed by the terrible explosion in Bu 
ling Slip in New York. His occupation was 


T 


that 
tha 


| of a manufacturer and merchant, and he was ¥ 


successful in his business. He lived quietly up 
Staten Island, and took no part in public affa 
except those of his village. To his neighbors he 
was simply a modest, unobtrusive, kindly citizen. 
But their feeling when he died was the test of the 
man in his general neighborly relations. Those 
who knew him somewhat more closely felt th 
charm of that essential kindness which broucht 
the homeless women weeping to the chamber of 
Goldsmith when he was dead. Unconsciously, 
contact with a gentle and generous nature deep 
ens and confirms confidence in all men, and cor 
rects that cynical distrust which constantly pro 
duces the evil that it suspects. No man knows or 
measures his real influence. And the wise old 
saying that no man must be called happy until 
his death has a richer meaning than that he can 
not tell until then all that may befall him. Death 
openeth the gate to good fame, says Bacon; and 
to such men as we are considering, no happiness 
| could be greater or purer than the general affec- 
tion for them which death discloses, and which is 
the measure of the quality of their influence. 
| On the bright, gusty day in early spring that 
| Mr. Jewett was buried, the rich and the poor stood 
| together in and around his house, and their min- 
gled and sincere regard and sorrow were the ear- 
| nests in him of that quality of manhood which 
is more than genius and fame and learning a 
riches and authority. There was no sermon, as 
there were no flowers. Any kind of ostentation 
|any word of the affectionate and natural praise 
| of such a moment, would have seemed an invasion 
| of the manly modesty in which his life had been 
| wrapped. But if a sermon had been seemly, it 
text should have been, “ Out of the heart are t 
issues of life.” 


ue 


| 
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Russia (Henry Holt and Co.), by D. MackEnzre 
WALLACE, is not a book of travels. Mr. Wallace 
went to Russia in March, 1870; he remained there 
until December, 1875, nearly six years. He spent 
the winter months in St. Petersburg, Moscow, and 
Yaroslav, the summer months in journeying. This 
period of residence was followed by a still fur- 
ther accumulation of materials by correspond- 
ence after his return to England. Thus his work 
affords not the impressions of a traveller, who gets 
zlimpses, and gives external pictures; it embodies 
the conclusions of a student who has taken the 
time to give the labor to a real and genuine study 
of the life which the tourist merely sees, but does 


trary Record. 


not and can not thoroughly comprehend. 
gle illustration may suflice, by giving the reader 
a notion of his method, to give also a notion of 


A sin- 


the thoroughness of his work. Mr, Wallace de- 
sired to acquire the Russian language, and for this 
purpose to put himself beyond the reach of French 
and German; he therefore exiled himself from 
St. Petersburg, took up his abode in one of th 

provinces, made the acquaintance and friendship 
of a priest, was taken ill, sent for a Russian “feld 
sher,” and thus made a threefold study of Rus- 
sian language, Russian religion, and Russian sci 
ence. His studies in this province of Novgorod 
| alone occupied several months. We know of no 
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80 


so thorough a study of Russian life and 
‘tel or 


Mr. Wallace, whose work is 
vorthy the careful study of any one who de- 
to know the character of this curious peo- 
ho are apparently about to exercise so im- 

an influence on the destiny certainly of 
e,and perhaps of Asia, and who in the im- 
i¢ conflict between Christianity and Moham- 
jism are put forward by the course of events 

efront of the battle. Mr. Wallace does 
llow a chronological order, but he uses his 
wn experiences to illustrate the various phases 
f Russian life, and while his book is not in form 
it possesses the personal interest of per- 


as 


experience. 
ve heretofore, in the body of the Maga- 
readers some idea of Lieutenant 
:0N’ Africa (Harper and Brothers). 

ted from the eastern coast, traversed the 

nent from east to west, meeting the body of 
gstone while on his journey. An excellent 
1ccompanies the volume, which is also fully 
rated from sketches taken route, The 
thor style is severely simple. His book 
hronological in order, and is little more than a 
rt of what he saw and experienced. He at- 

its no fine descriptions, and stops for no phi- 

i In truth, his work appears to be 

irge measure a transcript of his notes made 

ile travelling. It is a valuable addition to 
library of African travel, which has already 
ywn into such considerable proportions. —There 

is nothing to indicate the date of the present 
can edition of Lord Durrerty’s Letters from 

sh, Latitudes (Lovell, Adam, Wesson, and Co.). 
» trip which he describes was taken in 1856. 
ord Dufferin is unmistakably a sailor by nature. 
ichting is to him a very different recreation 


ven our 


Across 


en 


's 18 


Al 
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Li 
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from that of the pleasure sailors in Long Island 


und. He left the coast of Great Britain the 
lst of June; he returned the middle of Septem- 
In the mean time he had visited Iceland, 
Jan-Mayen, Northern Norway, and Spitzbergen. 
He had worked his way in and out among float- 
ng floes of ice, which, with an adverse wind, 
iight at any moment have crushed his little 
at. He had sailed through storm and fog, and 
1ade his way without a pilot into the uninhabited 
at Jan-Mayen, and the almost equally dan- 
gerous harbor at Hammerfest. He had danced 
with the Icelandic ladies, camped among the | 
Geysers, and called on the Lapps. The hazard 


\y 


her 


bor 


SE 


f his adventures apparently added as much to| ing. 


his enjoyment of them as it has added zest to his | 
His descriptions are particularly good, es- 
pecially his coloring, which is brilliant. The vol- | 


} 
book. 
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r, not excepting Hepworth Dixon, who has | ine, not imitative. 


ume is a capital one for summer reading.—There | 


is no danger of too many books on Palestine, for | 


ich new tourist gives us, if not new informa. | 
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It rather as a sell 
of Sunday reading for the home circle than as an 
addition to our positive stock of knowledge con- 
— land which has been explored and studied 
by others much more thoroughly than Mr. Gray had 

the opportunity, or perhaps even the desire, to ex- 
plore.—Mr. J. D. B. Stittman’s Seeking the Golden 
Fleece (A. Roman and Co.) carries the reader back 
twenty-five years ago ; and that is a long way back. 
The voyage to California was made round Cape 
— California itself was a wil iz country, whith. 

r the zold magnet was jus it beginning to draw 
the population that have since made it what it is. 
Among the early Argonauts Mr. 
His book is the record of his voyages thither and 
back, and of his pioneer life while there. One 
is impressed with the fact that it is a collection 
of valuable material, but that the author has ei- 
ther been careless or unskillful in the use of it. 
The book is in the form of a diary, and apparent- 
ly is little more than a transcript of the notes of 
travel made at the time from day to day. Only 
about seventy pages are to California 
life; the rest are occupied with the journeys. 
The incidents of pioneer life are suggested rather 
than described. To the Argonauts of California, to 
whom it is dedicated, the book will be a pleasura- 
ble reminiscence. To other readers it will be some- 
what tantalizing from its fragmentary character. 

The second volume of Van Laun’s History of 

French Lite rature (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) ¢ irries on 
the history from the classical Renaissance, in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, to the end of 
the reign of Louis XIV., in the beginning of the 
eighteenth. Among the prominent authors treat- 
ed are Ronsard, Malherbe, Corneille, Pascal, Rich- 
elieu, Descartes, Moliére, La Fontaine, Boileau, 
Racine, Bossuet, Fénelon, Massillon, and Bayle. 
Some idea of the author’s range may be gathered 
from this simple list of names. It includes the 
stage at the one extreme, the pulpit at the other, 
and all ranks and classes of literature between 
the two. The author’s work is remarkably color- 
less—perhaps too much so. His apparent in- 
tensity of purpose to present an impartial history 
prevents him from giving vividness to his charac- 
ter portraits. He tells us something of the lives 
of the great writers, something of their work, 
and quotes a few illustrative passages from their 
writings. But we miss that brilliant drawing by 
which M. Taine, in his History of English Litera- 
ture, makes of every author a grand portrait, pos- 
sibly not always true, but certainly always strik- 
Nevertheless, Van Laun’s work is probably 
to be the history of French literature for the En- 
glish student of the future. 

He Will Come, by Sternen H. Tyna, Jun., D.D. 
(Mucklow and Simon), is correctly described on 
the title-page as “ meditations upon the return of 
the Lord Jesus Christ to reign over the earth.” 


is valuable 


was Stillman 


devoted 


tion, at least a new aspect of a land which is as | The author holds the same views respecting the 


many-sided as the sacred life that makes the 

st bare and barren of countries the most beau- 
tiful and interesting to Christian hearts. Re 
BERT ZABRISKIE GRAY’s Land and the Life (A. D.F. 
Randolph and Co.) consists of nine chapte rs, not | 


so much descriptive of the land and its sites, as | 


meditations upon them and suggested by them. 
The author’s purpose is neither historical, 
graphical, nor theological ; it is rather meditative. 


reo- | 


second coming of Christ as are ente rtained by the 
evangelist Mr. Moody; his book is largely com- 


v. At-| posed of a skillful marshaling of Scriptural testi- 


mony; he enters into no critical discussion, but 
assumes the literal and natural meaning of the 
words; his pages are infused with that peculiar 
charm which belongs to genuine spiritual experi- 
ence; and while his treatise will not be at all 


| 
| 
} ; , 
conclusive to those who are accustomed to inter- 


But the meditations are those of a modern Amer- | | pret the prophecies of a future coming spiritually 
ican preacher, not of an ancient recluse—genu- | it will give even to them a respect for a dessin 
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which possesses apparently so much power to in- 
spire Christian life and Christian hope. 
Princeton has been so long a synonym for ey- 
ery thing that is conservative in theology, that 
novelty coming from that town is novel indeed. 
No man will deny the merit of novelty to the cu- 
rious speculations in the treatise of Rev. Joun 
MILLER, entitled (Juestions Awakened by the Bible 
(J. B. Lippincott and Co.). 
the following: Are souls immortal ? Was Christ 
in Adant? Is God a Trinity? Mr. Miller’s an- 
swer to each of these questions is not that of the 
orthodox churches generally. He believes that 
the soul is not immortal, that it dies with the 
body, but that after a period of sleep both body 
and soul will rise again to live forever. He be- 
lieves that Christ was in Adam, in the same sense 
in which the whole human race was in Adam; 
that accordingly He was under “ original sin,” 
whatever that may be; that accordingly He need- 
@d a ransom, and was ransomed through His own 
sufferings. He disbelieves in the church doctrine 
of the Trinity, holds to the perfect divinity of 


These questions are 


Christ as God manifest in the flesh, but repudi- | 


ates the doctrine of three persons in one God.as 
unscriptural and unphilosophical. He writes 
with great frankness, and while his theology will 
not in this age make any great excitement out- 
side of his own denomination, it can hardly fail 
to provoke a keen discussion among his own co- 
Apart from the ecclesiastical aspects 
of the treatise, it is curious and interesting as an 
indication of the general break-up of the old-time 
forms of thought, and the increasing independ- 
ence of mental action in the church on all ques- 
tions, even the most fundamental. 

right to add that Mr. Miller writes in a thorough- 
ly Christian spirit, without bitterness, sarcasm, or 
dogmatism. 

The Apologies of Justin Martyr, with an Tntro- 
duction and Notes, by Professor B. L. Griper- 
SLEEVE, of the Johns Hopkins University (Har- 
per and Brothers), is a piece of thorough work 
that deserves cordial recognition not only from 
professed theologians, but from all students of 
classical philology. To the theologian, who seeks 
to trace at first-hand the historic development of 
the Christian church, Justin is indispensable, for 
it was given to him to grapple with the subtlest 
heresiarchs of the early days—with Marcion and 


pi esbyters. 


Valentinus—while about him revolve some of the | 


most momentous problems of Christian tradition. 


Chief among these may be mentioned the doctrine | 


of the Trinity, the nature of the sacraments, the 
order of the Christian church, and the “ burning 
question” as to the establishment of the canonical 


Gospels; for on Justin’s acquaintance with the | 


fourth Gospel hinges the fierce controversy which 


has brought into being a great historical school. | 


So nice is his testimony on all these points that 
he is confidently quoted by partisans the most 
irreconcilable, each disputant allowing the gen- 
uineness of the Apologies, and all according due 


his Master with his blood. Thus it is that Ire- 
neus and Tertullian did not hesitate to borrow 
largely from his writings, that the more polished 


| which is well worth the perusal of the gener 


It is only | 


apologist of the second, while to-day he is tri 
umphantly brought forward as a conclusive wit. 
ness by Keim on the one hand, by the author of 
Supernatural Religion on the other. 

All this and much more to the purpose has 
been brought out with rare literary skill and tact 
by Professor Gildersleeve in his “ Introduction,” 
il 
reader, who may have neither time nor inclination 
to go seriously into Justin’s tenets or stylistic 
peculiarities, ; 

It is to these last that Dr. Gildersleeve main. 
ly addresses himself, adopting Thirlby’s mott 
Nobis semel constitutum est controversias theolovi. 


cas non attingere, and thus, very properly in a 


| text-book, subordinates questions theologi al to 


questions historical and grammatical. 

Few critics, save Winer and Bunsen, have had 
aught but unmeasured censure for the style of 
the Apologies. They have sneered at its negli- 
gences of syntax, its bewildering parentheses, and 
sighed with erudite sorrow over the decadence of 
the Greek language of the time. In the present 
volume the peculiarities of Justin’s language have 
been brought to the test of classic usage, and Dr. 
Gildersleeve, with a wealth of parallel which evi- 
dences clearly enough his thorough German train- 
ing, shows conclusively that much of this criticism 
is traditional, false, and superficial. 

Time and again, strong in his scholarship, he 
delivers ugly blows at English and Continental 
scholars, who have sought to “emend a corrupt 
text by impossible forms and unheard-of syntax,” 

| and in so doing has found opportunity to expound 
| with great force and clearness the leading prin 
ciples of model Greek syntax. Especially note 
worthy is his masterly discussion of negative and 
hypothetical sentences, wherein he lays down more 
| than one compact canon not to be found in the 
grammars; while every student of Greek, who 
knows somewhat of the difficulty of the subject, 
will thank him for the nice discrimination dis- 
played in the matter of synonyms. To the Apol- 
Dr. Gildersleeve has added the famous 
| “Epistle to Diognetus,” which can not be Jus- 
tin’s, yet is commonly included in his works, and 
which Bunsen declared to be “ indisputably, after 
Scripture, the finest monument we know of sound 
Christian feeling, noble courage, and manly elo- 
quence. 

The book is marked by notable typographical 
accuracy, and American teachers may be congratu- 
lated on possessing a patristic text-book which, so 
far from working injury to the classical training 
of their pupils, is eminently fitted, by placing in 
| juxtaposition the divergences of later Greek from 
the Attic model, to give additional delicacy and 
grasp to their scholarship. 

Dr. M. L. Hotsrook’s little treatise on Liver 
Complaint, Dyspepsia, Headache, is decidedly use- 
| ful for its purpose. He who attempts to doctor 
himself, it is true, is likely to have a fool for a 
patient, but it is also true that in instructing the 
laity how diseases may be avoided, the physician 
|is performing a duty equal if not paramount to 
| the exercise of his healing art in curing existing 
| maladies. The object of Dr. Holbrook is rathet 
| prevention than cure. His declaration that for 
| sick headaches all pills and powders are useless 
| is too sweeping, and some of his statements con- 


ogies 


| 
meed of reverence to the utterances of an honest | 
and courageous spirit that quailed not in the pres- 
ence of imperial dignities, but spake the truth with 
noble frankness, and finally sealed his devotion to 


fathers of the fourth century did not disdain to | cerning the liver and its derangements, as being 


imitate passage after passage from the rugged 


the fountain-head of ills, require qualification, but, 
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¢ these blemishes, the book is a very useful 
affords many hints as to the conduct of 
dy, which, if obe yed, would certainly reduce 
ilar ills whic hi in the interest of human- 
seeks to abate.—“ Harper's Half-hour Se- 
a novelty in book-making. It is a series 
sall books in paper binding, printed in a 
readable type, easily carried in the pocket, 
1 form convenient for reading in the cars, 
x the hotel. The themes are both 
Among the volumes already pub- 
s from Shakspeare, by C HARLES and 
a well-known classic, and a capital 
to the study of Shakspeare; ANTHO- 

pE’s Christmas at Thompson Hall, 
ising brochure, a light comedietta, quite 
pe in conception, but very like hi: 
it : When the Ship comes Home, by the 
of The Golden Butterfly, a story of the 
il, or rather of the intensely 
1, but so short that the sensationalism h: 

y to pall upon the taste 

Turks in Europe, by E. A. Frey quite 
t and clearest presentation of the Turkish 
m that we have 


1o 


dramatic 

1s 
reading 

MAN 


in 


answering with 
— ity the three questions, who and what 
» Turks ? what have the Turks done? and 
to be done with the Turks ?—We hope 
“ Art at Home Series’ (Porter and C« ates) | 
lication not only of an awakened interes 
ne decoration, but of the beginning of a 
il taste and ¢ ulture. The 
sive, simple in style, and easily mastered. 
= not make the reader an artist 
t | t be ex pec ‘ted to cive him the con -ep- 
f the aaa that there is such a thing as art 
vil] not endow with good taste a native bat 
it they may at least afford to him a hint 
re is possible unity in a room, or even in 
, and prevent him from leaving his wall 
to one man, his frescoing to a second, his 
o a third, and his furniture to as many 
there are articles. The = 
Jor {rt in the House, \ 'V W. 
evoted to furniture and furnis — r 
id volume , Suggestions for House Deco 
tH DA an 1 AGNES Garrett, is chit fly oce upie d 
hints respecting decoration proper, that is, 
, painting, and draperies. It is a book | 
suggestions, and its discussion of the all- 
nt question, “ What will it cost?” is not 
‘iently specific to be altogether satisfactory 
heartily glad to see another of Mr. 
s plays of Shakspeare—Macheth (Harper 
Brott We hope that its appear 
licates that he intends to complete this edi- 
tion of Shakspeare, or at least publish in suce- 
cession all the most important plays. Having 
had 


seen, a co 


books ar 


volume, 
Lorry, is 
The 


ration, 


1ers ), ance 


tion for parlor readings, this Literary Recorder 
feels an unusual degree of confidence in recom- 


1ending it as by far the 
» school-room or the social circle.—The Cook- 


1 Manual (Dodd, Mead, and Co.), by JULIET 
SON, is a book of small pretensions and con- 
lerable value. It is a little volume of 150 
iges, intended to give certain very simple direc- 
ons for furnishing healthful and palatable meals 
within the reach of all housekeepers. 
igned rather for the cook in the kitchen than 
ir the mistress in the parlor. Some excellent 
ceneral directions on different table subjects are 
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| little gems that glitter in every chapter, 
| might almost be taken from their connection and 


| out losing their significance or their 


| the grave 
| (Robert Carter and Brothers), by the 


some experience of the value of this edi- | 
} and Co.) is what Burnand would call 
| thought.” 
best edition for use in | 


It is de- | 
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as , a 


and inex 
) 


title-page 


given, such soup, fish, entrées, ete com 
nied with special and generally simplk 
pensive receipts. The motto on the 
gives an idea of the spirit and purpose of th 
book: “ How well can we live if are moder 
ately Miss is the head of the 
New York Cooking School, fitted both by 
study and practice to answer this important ques 
tion.—Porter and Coates re iseue an edition of 
Harriet MariINEAv’s of England fron 
the Bev pinning of the Nineteenth : to the 
Crimean War, ‘We see no indications of any re- 
wt we or alterations since the edition of 1863 
It is comprised in four volumes, and it covers a 
period of English history not covered, we believ 
by any other analogous work. 

The Sun-Maid ( Harper ind Brothers), by the 
author of Artiste, is a pleasant story, and is prop 
erly characterized by the author “ romance 
The course of the story carries us into three 
tries—England, Spain, Russia. The 
of character and temperament are, 
ely marked than the differences of race 
Though the course of true love not run 
smooth, it comes to a placid and happy conelu- 
sion; and though the chance that brings Sir Gil- 
bert to the death-bed of Zophée’s husband is one 
of a kind that rarely or never occurs outside of 
romances, its improbability is not intruded upon 
the attention ofthe reader. The author displays 
very marked power in description, as, for example, 
in his picture of the coming storm of snow on a 


pa 


we 
poor !” Corson 


and 1s 


Century 


see 


rasa 
coun 
differences 
hows ver, more 


stron 


does 


| Russian steppe.—Lorley and Rein hard ( Henry Holt 
, but they 


and Co.) is one of AVERBACH’s novels, and, like all 
Auerbach’s, the vehicle for the expression of some 
philosophy in very suggestive poetic forms. These 
and that 


brought together in a column of wise sayings with- 
beauty, form a 
chief charm of the book. The story is throughout 
sorrowful: a tragedy almost unrelieved by health- 
ful, happy love or hope ; a story of love, of es- 
rangement, of death. The curtain falls on the 
sentence: “Carnation and rosemary bloom on 
of Lorley and Reinhard.” —Pine Needles 
author of the 
Wide, Wide World, is a benevolent false pretense. 
You take it up expecting to get a story. You find 
what amounts to a translation of Pastor Harm’s 
stories of mission work, with inte rpolations, ques- 
tionings, and explanations in the circle in which 
itis read. Its object is to afford a little histor- 
ical and a considerable religious instruction in an 
attractive form, and far as this endeavor 
ever is or can be successful, it succeeds. To those 
readers who relish instruction in guise of a story 
we heartily recommend Pine Needles. 

Mark Twatn’s Scrap-Book (Slote, Woodman, 
‘happy 
It saves sticky fingers and ruffled pic- 
tures or scraps. It is simply the application to 
a scrap-book of the principle long in vogue in 
the self-sealing envelopes. The pages are pre- 
pared with gum, and are prevented from adhering 
by tissue-paper between the sheets. As the serap- 
book is used, the tissue-paper is taken out, the 
page has simply to be moistened, and the scrap or 
picture pressed on. Neither paste nor gum-arabic 
is required by the user. It is a capital inven- 
tion, especially for children, to whom the ordinary 
scrap-book is a never-ending source of delight. 


so 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, 

Astronomy.—On March 2, Palisa, of Pola, dis- 
covered an asteroid, which may be Camilla, or it 
may be 173. In the English journals 172 is cred- 
ited to Borelly, of Marseilles, on February 5, If 
this is correct, 171, by Perrotin, January 10, was 
neither Frigga nor Medusa. 

The directorship of the Sonnenwarte, at Berlin, 
has been offered to Kirchoff. He has declined 
it, and it will for the present be under the charge 
of a committee of direction, whose members are 
Kirchoff, Forster, and Auwers. 

Professor Young has accepted the chair of as- 
tronomy at Princeton. He will have a large tel- 
escope at his disposal. 

Dr. Konkoly, of the O’Gyalla Observatory, in 
Hungary, has recently communicated the result 


| 1877, Mr. Proctor has an article on the eon 


| the local time observations are completed, and 
| the altitude and azimuths of the moon for lon. 
| gitude also—an immense task. 

Lord Lindsay has printed Vol. I. of the 

, cations of the Dun Echt Observatory, J 
Summary or Index of Struve’s Double-Stars, 

No. 3 of the publications of the Cincinnati Ob 
servatory has just been published by Professor 
Stone, the director. It contains the measures of 
166 double-stars. 

In the Popular Science Review for January, 

itic 


of the larger planets, in which he maintains th 
great heat of these bodies, in opposition to the 


| views expressed by Vogel in his memoir on th 


of his observations on the spectra of 160 fixed | 
stars to the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, | 


The bright bands in the spectrum of Beta Lyre, 
found by Vogel in 1871, and previously by Secchi, 
are now wanting. 

Hind publishes in the Monthly Notices, R. A. S., 
a corrected orbit of Alpha Centauri, including Lord 
Lindsay’s recent measures among the data; and 
Marth gives, in the same journal, means of com- 
puting an ephemeris of the satellites of Uranus. 

The same number contains further speculations 
by Brett on the “specular reflection” of Venus, 
the main idea of which is that Venus reflects the 
sunlight from a vitreous envelope, much as a ther- 
mometer bulb would do. Mr. Brett suggests to 
observers of the next transit of Venus the pro- 
priety of looking in the globe of Venus for a re- 
flected image of the earth, which will appear as 
a “minute nebulous speck of light.” Mr. Brett 
has probably not considered that this “nebulous 
speck” would be less than one-fiftieth of a second 
of are in diameter. 


| the same periodic time, but are about 180° ay 


spectra of the planets, which obtained the priz 
of the Copenhagen Academy. 

Peters, of Clinton, notes a striking similarity 
between the orbits of Gerda (122) and Urda 
(167), their elements being alike except in one 
point. They move in one orbit about the sun, in 


art. 
Secchi publishes a list of 444 colored stars 
from Schjellerup’s list and his own observations, 
with notes on their spectra, etc. It is noteworthy 
(and little known) that Sir William Herschel rec 
ognized the essential differences of the first three 
types of Secchi so early as 1798. (See Phil. Trans., 


| 1814.) 


Nyrén, of Pulkova, has published an important 
paper on the position of the equinox for 1865.0, 


| derived from observations of the sun made with 
| the Pulkova transit instrument (Wagner) and 


Considering the difficulty of | 


seeing Venus herself when very close to the sun, | 


the hope of carrying out the provisions of this 
plan is rather a forlorn one, particularly as the 
light of this “speck” is diminished by reflection, 
and is to be seen close to a bright background. 
Lassell also contributes a note on the relative 


space-penetrating powers of his telescopes and the | 


Pulkova refractor. 

The Strasburg meridian circle (by Repsold) is 
completely finished, and will be used for at least 
a portion of the coming opposition of Mars. 

The Durchmusterung of the stars in the path of 


Mars, undertaken by Schénfeld, is not yet com- | 


pleted, on account of the extremely bad weather | of his observations in 1875 on twenty-five vari- 


which has prevailed. Winnecke will publish a 
list of stars for observation, however, similar to 
that just given by the Astronomer Royal. 

The eighteen-inch refractor for Strasburg has 
had several objectives made for it by Merz, among 


| cessity of further examination. 


vertical circle (Déllen and Gyldén). The deduced 
position of the equinox differs by +0.064" from 
that assigned by Greenwich observations, by 
+0,.055" from Pulkova (1845), by +0.011 
Paris, and —0.002” from Washington. 

Houzeau, of Brussels, has presented to the Bel- 
gian Academy a Uranometry of nearly 6000 naked 
eye stars, which was constructed by him during 
a residence of thirteen months in the West In 
dies. It is presumed that this work will shortly 
be published, when a more detailed notice of it 
will be given. 

Barraud, of London, has contrived a new con 
trol for clocks, to be used with the Greenwich 
hourly signals, by means of which a clock hav- 
ing any hourly rate less than +2 m. can be kept 


from 


| right. 


Mr. S. C. Chandler, of New York, gives in the 
Astronomische Nachrichten, No. 2119, the results 


able stars, Anomalies have been detected in the 
light curve of 2. Sagitte which point out the ne- 
This series is 
noteworthy as being the only one made in the 
United States (we believe) since Masterman’s, 


which a choice must yet be made, and until then | published if Gould’s Astronomical Journal. 


work on the mounting is stopped. 


From the Cordoba Observatory we learn that 


A new observatory has been founded at Lyons, | the reductions of the zones are in a forward state. 


France, of which André has been named director. 
The observatory at Kiel is now in its new build- 
ing, and has lately received a new refractor, by 
Steinheil, of eight inches aperture. Its meridian 
circle is engaged in a Durchmusterung of stars 
less than 10° N. P. D. 
The reductions of the transit of Venus obser- 


All observations are reduced to the middle of the 
field in both co-ordinates ‘in duplicate. The re- 
duction to 1875.0 is completed for 700 zones out 
of the 754; At, c, and mare computed for all th 


| zones, and two-thirds of the refractions are com 
| pleted. In February the work of printing the first 


meteorological volume commenced. The plates 


vations are going on vigorously at Greenwich, All| for the Uranometry are two-thirds done, and in 
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: Republic has not affected the work of the ob- | observations which astronomers have so freely 
ervatory so seriously as was feared by its friends. | enjoyed during the past five thousand years. Had 
Lord Rosse has a note on the Merope nebula | the Treasury committee called to their councils 
Nature, No. 384. The same number has an| some other witnesses than those they did, they 
ibstract of a lecture on navigation by Sir William | could easily have been furnished with those well- 
mpson. <A historical account of Tycho Brahe | established theories that have already been ree- 
vith a portrait) appears in the same number. ognized as the basis of the true deductive science. 
Dr. Koch, of the Leipsic Observatory, has pub- | We have ourselves for some years past urged the 
hed a micrometric investigation of the cluster | establishment among our American colleges of 
G. C. 1712 for his inaugural dissertation. It con-| special schools and physical laboratories devoted 
is an interesting résumé of previous work of | to meteorology. These should, on the one hand, 

s kind. train up the experts needed as advisers to large 

Block, of Odessa, publishes auxiliary tables for | business interests and in the army Signal-office, 

azimuth of Polaris, for use with Dollen’s meth- | and, on the other, should contribute to the de- 
i of time determinations. velopment of that deductive science concerning 

The luminous spot on Saturn by which Hall, of | which so little seems to be known by the wit- 
Washington, determined the rotation time of the | nesses who testified before the Treasury commit- 
ball, was seen by Monckhoven, of Gand, Decem- | tee, but which is none the less recognized by most 
ber 6, at 22 h. 15 m., sidereal time, to be about | of those who actually make the official weather 
central. | predictions in Europe and America. 

Ertborn, of Antwerp, publishes in the Bulletin} Dr. Buff, of Giessen, describes a method by 
of the Belgian Academy a series of observations | which he attempts to make the thermo-electric 
on spots on Venus. pile an important meteorological instrument. He 

The Navy Department is printing an impor-| claims that it enables us to measure the greater 
tant paper on the rates of chronometers as af-| part of that portion of the sun’s rays which has 
fected by temperature, by Lieutenant-Commander | not yet been converted into sensible heat. Dr. 
C. H. Davis, U.S.N. Buff’s method of operating consists in exposing 

M teorology.—The meteorology of the Libyan both ends of the pile to the te mperature of the 
Desert forms the subject of the second volume of | air when the needle assumes its zero position. 
Rohlf’s expedition. The editor, Dr. Jordan, finds | The upper end is then exposed to any portion of 
that the diurnal barometric range is unusually | the sky, when, of course, the needle indicates 
large. The daily range of temperature is 24°; the | heat or cold, according to the position of the sun 
mean relative humidity at 2 p.m. is 17 per cent. | and condition of the sky. If now a plate of glass 
Half an inch of rain fell in February—a matter | is held as a sereen to this exposed end, it cuts off 
of rare occurrence, all rays of low refrangibility, and the needle returns 

Mr. Buchan has received from the Royal Soci- | partially, but never during the daytime entirely, to 
ety of Edinburgh the Macdougall-Brisbane gold | its zero. With a perfectly clear sky, and without 
medal for his paper on the diurnal oscillations of | the glass screen, the radiation of the exposed end 
the barometer. | caused, for instance, an indication of —50°, but 

An early copy of the report of the Treasury | protected by the glass screen, an indication of 
committee at London upon the working of the} +10°. On another day the blue heavens gave 
British Meteorological Office has been received —380°, the glass screen +20°, and the clouds 
during March. It recommends that ocean me-| +50°. The ends of the pile are covered with 
teorology be transferred to the Admiralty, that | lamp-black, whose radiation is nearly the same 
the annual grant be increased, and that some aid | as that of the green leaves, and the instrument, 
be given to scientific investigations, as also to| therefore, gives a just idea of the range of tem- 
the Scottish Meteorological Society ; also that the | peratures to which leaves are subject. It is a 
Council in future assume more entirely the con-| most important instrument to those engaged in 
trol of the office. The report makes a Blue-book | investigations bearing on the growth and distri- 
of 216 pages, the whole thoroughly indexed, and | bution of plants, as well as to the physical me- 
forming a valuable réswmé of the present state of | teorologist. 
practical meteorology in England. The very vo- In Physics, we note this month several valua- 
luminous evidence published by the committee | ble papers. Romilly has communicated to the 
shows that unfortunately none of those whom | French Physical Society the results of his exper- 
they consulted entertain any enlarged or ad-| iments on the use of a jet for aspirating and con- 
vanced views of meteorology as a dynamical or} densing gases. He finds, 1st, that the jet should 
physical study. In this respect, possibly, the evi- | be placed at a distance from the receiving tube 
dence of Professor Airy is most interesting. He | equal to about four times the diameter of this lat- 
testifies that, in his opinion, meteorology can not | ter tube; and 2d, that the conical opening of 6° 
be called a science, because as yet we have scarce- | given by Venturi for water is the best angle for 
ly taken a step from causes to effects; that, in or- | air also. The first point is proved by finding that 
der to develop the science proper, there are needed | a gasometer is filled in two minutes forty seconds 
more observations from more numerous stations | when the jet is placed in the interior of the re- 
throughout the world, by means of which to con- | ceiving cone, in eight seconds when it is with- 
struct daily weather maps. He also points out | drawn a little from this cone, and in three sec- 
the necessity of studying the viscosity of the air, | onds when it is removed four times the diameter 
the diffusion of vapor, the radiation of heat, and} of the cone. If a cone of 8° be substituted for 
other physical properties which require experi-| the Venturi cone of 6° in the above experiment, 


want is a theory to apply to what we observe in| onds is necessary if only an opening in the thin 
the atmosphere, He is evidently loath to accord | walls of the vessel is used. Moreover, Romilly 
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finds that the mania effect is 
when the jet is central. The point of maximum 
with the distance between the jet 
locus of these points constituting 


not pera 


\ es 
Vi 


effect 
ind cone, the 
lipse. 
Frankland has presented to the Royal Society 
a paper on the transport of solid and liquid par- 
ticles in sewer 


an ei 


gases—a subject of great hygienic 
in reference to the zymotic and other 
rerms whose presence is hecessary to the devel 
opment of epidemic disease In one experiment 
Frankland placed a solution of lithium chloride 
n a shallow basin, acidulated it with hydrochloric 
id, and dropped in fragments of white marble. 

effervescence carried off the lithium particles, 

olored strongly the flame of a Bunsen burne 
upper end of a paper tube five inch- 
1 diameter and five feet long, held vertically 
e the A tin tube three inches wide 
1 twelve feet long was placed above this, and 
burner held over it, with the same result. 

paper t ibe then lengthened to nine and 
a half feet, and the amount of lithium present in 
tle current seemed to be quite as great as be- 
Tore The author cone ludes, Ist, that fresh sew 
age, through a properly constructed sewer, is not 
likely to be attended by the 
motic matters in the air of the 
the sewage be allowed to st 
of gas results, and the 


importance 


and ¢ 
I at the 


basin 


LDOV 


" 
A tie was 


suspension of zy- 
sewer ; 2d, that if 
agnate, the evolution 
breaking of gas bubbles 
on the surface projects liquid particles into the 
air, and is a potent cause of the suspension of 
zymotic particles in the air of the and 
3d, that it is of the greatest sit Ghee a that foul 
liquids should pass freely and quickly through 
sewers and drain pipes. 


sewer; 


Lootens has studied the phenomenon of air 
motion in organ pipes. By means of little pith 
prope llers he has shown the existence in the pipe 


of cyclonic currents rising on one side of the pipe 
and falling on the other, the air producing them 


being that portion of the current which enters the 
pipe. If the pipe does not speak, this portion 
mixes with the other portion of the air by which 
the pipe is blown; but if it does speak, this cy- 
clonic current does not mix with the other one, 
but takes a direction on issuing notably more in 
clined. These results being directly connected 
with the vibration of the walls of the pipe, the 
author concludes that this intermittent current, 
whose vibrations are determined by the walls of 
» acts the part of the perforated plate ot 


the pipe 
a siren, 

Ridout has described a simple burner for ob- 
taining a very sensitive flame at feeble 
A tube five inches long 


gas press- 
and five-eighths 


ures, 


inch wide is closed at one end by a perforated | 
through which slides a piece of tube one- | 


cork, 
eighth inch wide and six inches long, having the 

iner end drawn to a jet one-sixteenth inch wide. 
t he inner tube is pushed up, the gas issuing from 
it lighted, and the tube slowly drawn down. A 
long steady flame is obtained which is quite sen- 
sitive. By arranging two such jets, and connect- 
gas tubes with a horizontal tube in which 
is a drop of water, any difference of pressure is 
readily shown; lighting one jet causes motion 
toward the other side, as also does shortening the 
tlame by noise. 


ing the 
ng tir 


Stoney and Moss have experimented to deter- 
mine the relation of the foree which moves the ra- 


diometer—and which they call “ Crookes’s force” 
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—to the tension of the re cuit il gas, and the intl : 
ence of variations in the distance between the 
acting surfaces. They find that with a residual 
tension of five millimeters there is a reactio 
through a space of at least ten millimeters: that 
at distances of twenty to eighty millimeters th 
force seemed to vary inversely as the tension 
and that it appeared to be nearly independent of 
the distance when the tension exceeded twenty 
millimeters. They observed, moreover, sensi) 
deviation from the law of inverse squares at mo 
of the tensions. 

Wilson has proposed a simple mode of show 
ing convection currents in liquids. A glass «& 
with flat sides has a brass tube in a depressiot 
in the bottom, which communicates with a steam 
supply. The tube is surrounded with a jelly « 
taining aniline red, which is insoluble in cold 
water. On filling the cell with water, and bloy 
ing steam through the tube, the jelly dissolves 
and colored currents stream up from below, 

Guthrie observed the curious fact that 
while a crystal of alum or a saturated solution 
of salt, when introduced into the Torricellian va 
uum, depresses the mercurial column to a less 
extent than water, a solution of size, gum-arabi: 
or of any colloid depresses it to precisely the 
same extent. Hence water has different vapor 
densities in its different states of combi 
which the author is now engaged in measuring 

Govi has suggested a mode of varying the focus 
of a microscope without touching the instrument 
or the object, and without altering the direction 
of the line of vision. This is effected by inte: 
posing between the object and the objective a 
glass tank with plane parallel top and bottom, in 
which some liquid is placed. The height of th 
surface is varied by means of a suitable plung 

Thalen has published the results of a joint in 
vestigation made by Angstrém and himself (but 
not published till after the former’s death) upon 
the spectra of the metalloids, an excellent abstra: 
of which by Schuster appears in Nature. They 
believe it extremely improbable that any lines 
present in a spectrum at a lower can disappear at 
a higher temperature. The electric spark 1 
the actions it may cause are carefully studied, and 
applied to elucidate the carbon spectrum. 

Boisbaudran has given, in a plate illustrating 
an extended paper on gallium, an excellent rep 
resentation of the spectrum of this metal, together 
with all the other elemental lines which are found 
in the same vicinity. 

Becquerel has ¢ xamined ec: irefully the ultra-red 
portions of the spectrum, using the principle of 
phosphorescence for the observation of this region 

Duboseq has contrived some simple and novel 
optical projection experiments. By means of a 
lens, the image of a small round hole is thrown 
on a sereen; between the lens and the sereen an 
Amici direct-vision prism is placed, capable of ro- 
tation about its axis. On rotating, the spectrum 
is circular, red within, violet without. Using po- 
lavized light and a double-image rotating prism, 
the extraordinary image describes around the o1 
dinary as a centre a luminous ring, crossed by a 
black line parallel to the plane of polarization. 
The experiment may be varied by interposing a 
plate of quartz. 

In Chemistry, Hermann has made an extended 
investigation on the tantalum group of metals, 
has established the existence of ilmenium as 4 


has 





rend 


netais, 


as 


a 
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listinct element, and has discovered a new metal 
: this group, which he calls Neptunium, and which 
has an atomic weight of 118. The mineral in 
which the metal was detected was columbite, from 
Haddam, Connecticut. 
Berthelot has examined experimentally the as- 
rtion of Schénbein that, in presence of alkalies, 
nitrogen of the air is oxidized to nitrous 
npounds by ozone. Both oxidation of phos- 
horus and the silent electric spark were used 
produce the ozone. But while he confirmed 
Schénbein’s statement that nitrous compounds 
» formed in presence of oxidizing phosphorus, 
author could not obtain evidence of the oxi- 
dation of the nitrogen by the ozone. 


Wright has made a careful study of the alka- | 


Is contained in the aconite family of plants. 
He finds in the roots of A. napellus the well-crys 
zed aconitine; though sometimes roots pur- 
jased for those of this species yield a bitter inert 
ise, Which he calls picraconitine. An uncrys 
tallizable base is probably also present. The al- 
kaloid of A. feroz is quite unlike aconitine, and is 
called pseudaconitine by Wright. He suggests 
that the numerous uncrystallizable products said 
to have been obtained from aconite were produced 
in the processes of extraction used. 
Microscopy.—Signori Lauri and Terrigi have 
been conducting a series of experiments upon the 
so-called Campagna marsh poison. They find 
in the endochrome of alge growing on the Cam 


) 


pagna and Pontine marshes minute dark gran- | 


ules, belonging to the group of pigmented sphero 
bacteria of Cohn ( Bacterium brunneum of Schroter), 
and yielding Monila pencillata of Fries on culti 


vation, and which appear to be identical with the 


“pigment granules” present in the liver, spleen, 


and blood of persons who have suffered from ma- 


from a human liver Lauri obtained a Zooglocoa. 
On the basis of these observations, the prevalence 
of malaria at certain seasons is explained by the 
immense numbers of spherobacteria in the air, 
rising from the dead and decaying alge as the 
waters sink in the marshy pools, and which, swept 
hither and thither by the wind, excite malarial 
diseases when they penetrate into the human body. 

The Bacteria of Denmark have recently been 


studied by Dr. Eugene Warming, and an abstract | 


of his paper upon them is given in the Journal 
of Botany, December, 1876. # All along the Danish 
coast there is found, during calm weather, a red 


coloration of the water close to the shore, chiefly | 


due to Bacterium sulphuratum, under which name 
are united a number of forms, appearing, 1, as 
spheres (Monas vinosa, E.); 2, as roundish bodies 
with constriction and granules at the ends (J/o- 
nas warmingii, Cohn); 8, like Monas vinosa, but 
crowded with sulphur grains (Monas erwhescens, 
E.); 4, long, narrow, cylindrical, and filled with sul- 
phur grains ( Rhabdomonas rosea, Cohn); finally, 
the series is closed by a spiral form. Besides these, 
many other species are pretty fully described. 
Dr. Bessels, of the Polaris expedition, has giv- 
en the name Protobathybius to a form which is 
considered as allied to the simple Monera, being 
drop-like masses of protoplasm, even without a 
nucleus, and discovered in Smith Sound; it is 
extremely doubtful whether this is an organism ; 
possibly it may be only a portion of the jelly-like 
secretion which is produced so abundantly in the 
deep-water growths of the diatomacee. 


; course of public lectures before the Royal Colle re 
larial diseases; and by cultivating such granules | 


“9 
dod 


In some researches on Filaria hematica, made 
by MM. Gatch and Pourquier, and published in 
Comptes Rendus, December 27, 1876, they found 
these worms in the blood of the fetus of a bitch 
whose heart was filled with them, but they do 
not explain how they traversed the double walls 
of the placenta in order to pass from parent to 
offspring. 

Dr. Wallich, in the Annals of Natural History 
for February, states that certain of the so-called 
diatoms found by the Challenger expedition, and 
described and figured in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society under the name of Pyrocystis, do 
not bear the slightest affinity to diatoms, or any 
thing else than true oceanie Noctiluca 

The anniversary address of H. C. Sorby, presi 
dent of the Royal Microscopical Society, delivered 
February 7, is mainly devoted to the application 
of the microscope to geology. The object-glasses 
used must be of comparatively small angle, e. ¢., 
a one-eighth of 75°; large angles are positively 
detrimental, not only causing the object to be al 
most if not quite invisible, from the absence of 
any dark outline, but the focal point of such 
lenses is so near their front surface that it is 
quite impossible to penetrate sufficiently deep 
down to see the minute fluid cavities in the cen- 
tre of grains of sand, or to reach the fine parti 
cles lying on the surface of the glass slip below 
the thickness of balsam necessitated by the pres- 
ence of large grains of sand. 

Anthropology.— An ethnographical museum has 


| been opened in Helsingfors, in Finland, an an 


thropological society has been founded in St. Pe- 
tersburg, and the fourth congress of Russian 
archeologists will be opened August 12 at Kazan 

Professor Flower commenced on March 9 a 
of Surgeons, on the “Comparative Anatomy of 
Man.” The lectures are with reference to the 
anthropological bearings of the subject. 

The January number of the Journal of the An 
thropological Institute contains papers on skulls 
from Mallicollo and Vanikoro; on the Nicobar 
Islands ; on D’Alberti’s expedition to New Guinea; 
on the South-sea Islanders; on the name Medi- 
terranean as applied to the Aryan races; and on 
the physical features of the Laplanders 

Matériaux for January has communications on 
explorations in Vézére, Certosa, Herlufsholm 
(Denmark), a review of Swedish antiquities, and 
a rich collection of news and correspondence. 

M. Quatrefages has published, in Paris, a new 


work on anthropology, entitled L’ Expece Humaine. 


Zoology.—The coloring matters of various ani- 
mals, and especially of deep-sea forms dredged 
by the Challenger, are described by Mr. Moseley 
in the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science. 
During the voyage of the Challenger he made a 
continued series of observations with the spec- 
troscope on the coloring matters of various it 
vertebrate animals. The colors were examined 


| spectroscopically in almost all cases in which an 


animal presented marked coloration, but usually 
further attention was only paid in those instances 
in which a spectrum presenting isolated bands 
was obtained, such coloring matters being of most 
immediate interest, because they are able to be 
readily identified. 

Mr. Moseley’s remarks, in the same paper, on 
phosphorescent animals are interesting. Very 
little if any light can penetrate from the surface 
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2000 fathoms, | 
that at 


Some deep-sea 


of the sea to depths such as 1000 or 
Nevertheless, facts show 
depths light kind exists. 

animals lestitute of the 
ed by their shallow-water cong 
like the blind cave an 


several these 
of some 
ire entirely eyes possess- 
reners, and appear, 
to rely on touch alone, 
being provided with specially long antennal hairs 
or fine rays for the purpose of feeling. Professor 
W yville Thompson Dr. Carpenter have sug 
gested that phosphorescent animals form the 
of light in Mr. Moseley 
this rather rd view, and he 
rtain that the deep 
and there eater or 
patche luminous Aleyonarians, with |} 
wide intervals prol ably of total darkness inter- 
Very possibly the animals with eyes con- 
cht.’ 
favorite subje 
ed with great care 
i. An abstract 


imals, t 


anc 


source the deep 


sea. 
absu 
eems ct sea 


ve by gr 


vening. 
e around these sources of li 
fresh-water rhizopods, a 
J have be 
and Bu 


ct 
by 
ol 
in the 
nee, the 
January number. 
may abun- 
stines of rabbits, as stated by 
.G. J. Romanes in Nature. This is an unex- 
ted fact, since the rabbit is purely a herbiv 
animal. The fact is explained by Mr. R. D. 
r in a letter to Nature (February 15), who 
“T wo —. s ug reest that the tape-worm re- 
ed to by Mr. G. J. Romanes is like the 
riocephalus of man, ainsi ups a species of the 
genus. This is t supposed to have a 
state, but loped from a ciliate 
taken into tl in raw or badly cooked vege- 
tables which h from 
in which the eggs will remain alive 
In the same way the eggs of the rabbit’s 
tape-worm probably remain in the animal’s drop- 
pings till set fre 
the rabbit feed 
rain, there is no difficulty in understanding how 
the embryos would reach his alimentary canal.” 
Mr. H. N. Moseley, naturalist on board the Chal- 
her three years’ cruise, has given an 
account of two new and remarkable species of 
deep-sea Ascidians. One of them, Hyhythius caly- 
codes, ~~ brought up from the North Pacific from 
a dey 2900 fathoms. 
ina 4. and is believed to be 
It differs from that genus, however, in posse sssing 
a seri inous plates symmetrically de- 
veloped in the soft test. The 
Octanemus bythius, was brought up from a depth 
of 1070 fathoms. It is star-shaped, with Gabi 
rays. The gill sac is nearly absent in it, and the 
usual gill net-work entirely Muscular pro- 
the tunie run into the curious con- 
ical protuberances of the test. The nucleus is 
contracted and small, like that of Salpa. This 
singular species is believed to be without living 
allies. 
Professor Semper has published an interesting 
volume 
ture of 


en studte 


rks has been given by Mr. Archer 


Q) Jo ) Micros 
third part app por in the 

It th 
lantly int 


urterly rnal opical Sei 


appears at tape-worms occur 


in the 


same 
cystic 


LV¢ 


been watered by sewage 
cess-p ols, for 


months, 


» in rain as ciliated embryos. 


? 


tenger during r 


h of 


allied to Boltenia. 


s of cartila 


second species, 


So, 


longations of 


With 
‘ss his thesis has been sustained 
seen 


articulated animals and vertebrates, 
how much sucee 
remains to be 


A notable essay on median and paired fins, by | 


James K. Thatcher, with many illustrations, ap- 
pears in the Transactions of the Connecticut Acad- 
emy. 


| Island 
| New 


| Sclater, 


| flora of 


1 embryo | 


It is stalked and cup- | 


upon the supposed homologies in the struc- | 


Professor D. 8. Jordan and H. E. Copeland's 
check list of the fishes of the fresh waters 
North America has been completed, and j 
lished in the Bulletin of the 
Natural Sciences. 

Mr. Frank Buckland has stated that ‘ 


[ Salmo salar 


is pub 


Buffalo Society of 


‘a salmor 
ar does not breed eve ry year, but ey 
ery three years.” He has not brought forward 
any facts in support of this view, but this is hj 
impression, An anonymous writer in Nature fo 
March 1 considers, as the only unsolved probl 
in connection with the habits of the salmon, whet] 
er the same fish spawns annually, once 
years, or once in three years 

Eleven new species of birds from Duke of Yi 
and adjoining parts of New Ireland and 
Britain have been described by Mr, P. L 


in two 


Botany.—We have to record in botany the 
pearance of the twenty-seventh and twenty-eig] 
reports of the botanist of the State of New Yor :. 
Mr, Charles H. Peck, containing several plates of 
fungi; a paper on the “ Tree in Winter,” by Fred 
erick Brendel, M.D., and one on “ Parasitie Fun 
by T. J. Burrill, in the Bulletin of the Illinois 
Museum of Natural History; and a paper on the 

Ann Arbor and vicinity, in the Proceed 
ings of the Ann Arbor Scientific Association 

In Hedwigia are mypological papers by Ni 
and Kornicke, and in Flora Dr. J. Miiller desevi 


gi,” 


| some Mexican lichens. 
Both- | 


' . 
pers of unusual interest. 


The A »nales des Sciences Naturelles contains pa- 
Bescherel'e gives 
account of the bryology of the French Antill 
Durin has an article on the “Transformation ot 
Crystallizable Sugar into Cellulose Products,” 
on the office of sugar in vegetation. He 
that there are ferments which have the poet 
of converting crystallizable sugar into celluk 


an 


ana 


and glucose, and he regards the cellulose of plants 
As | 
s on the vegetation watered by such | 


as the product of the decomposition of sugar 
He also shows the important part which cal 


| carbonate plays in the cellulose fermentation, a1 


its uses in vegetation. Dehérain and Vesque | 


lish their researches on the respiration of 1 


They arrive at the following results: first, that 
it is not only necessary that the leaves of living 
plants should have access to air, but that the 
roots themselves should find free oxygen in the 
soil; secondly, that the absorption of oxygen by 
the root is accompanied by enly a feeble evolu 
tion of earbonie acid; thirdly, that this evolution 
of carbonic acid is a phenomenon attending the 


| circulation of gas in the plant, not a product of 


decomposition of any organ. Vesque, in an arti 
cle reviewing a paper by Geleznow on the “ Wa 
ter in the Stems of Ligneous Plants,” finds that 
in plants where the wood is drier than the bark, 
what he calls the transpiratory reserve does not 
exceed a fixed limit; where the wood is moister 
than the bark, the transpiratory reserve is ines 
haustible. There are some trees in which at som 
| seasons the bark is moister than the wood, a 
| at other seasons just the reverse. Bureau and 
Poisson examined the soil from a cave in Mauri 
tius, and although it was of a yellow color, it was 
found to consist not of sulphur, but of fern spor 
probably of some of the Cyathew. 

Professor P. Van Tieghem, of the Ecole No 
male, has been elected a member of the French 
Academy, in the place of the late Professor Bron 
gniart. 
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otanical science has met with a great loss in | 
t 


» deaths of Professor William Hofmeister, of 
n, and Professor Joseph De Notaris, who 
The former will be remembered | 


yorne, 
» author of a classic work on the develop- | 





r\? t . 
Chitor’s 
POLITICAL. | 
UR Record is closed on the 24th of April.— 
( ) President Hayes’s Southern policy has been 
carried into effect. On the 22d of March a cab 
et meeting was held, and it was determined to 
invite Governors Hampton and Chamberlain to 
to Washington in order that the views of 
might be fully considered. The invitation 
accepted. On the 2d of April an order was 
ed by the President for the evacuation of the 
‘arolina State-house by the United States 
withdrawal to take place on the 10th. 
n time a Commission was appointed, 
Judge Charle ‘3 B. Lawre nee, gis 
J. C. Brown, of 
ph R. Hawley , of ( Jonnecticut, ien- 
John M. Harlan, Kentucky, and Wayne 
M‘Veagh, of Pennsylvania, to visit Louisiana and 
onsider and report to the President what were 
1e real impediments to regular legal and peace- 
ful proceedings under the laws and Constitution 
of the State of Louisiana, by which the anomalies 
government there presented may be put in 
settlement without involving the 
of military power either an aget 
nake-weight in such solution.” The instructio1 
to the Commission contemplated also effort on 
r part—if the obstacles to any other solution 
should prove insuperable—to “ accomplish the 
ognition of a single Legislature as the deposi 
tory of the representative will of the people of 
Louisiana.” This latter object was accomplished, 
and on the 19th of April the Commission was ab le 
to inform the President of the existence in Lou 
siana of a valid Legislature with an oe 
quorum. On the 20th, the President issued an 
order for the withdrawal of the United States 
troops from the Orleans Hotel, in the vicinity of | 
th 1e buik ling used by Governor Packard as a State- 
hous This order was carried into effect on the 
24th, The withdrawal of Federal troops in South 
Carolina and Louisiana involves the overthrow of 
the governments in those States which were sup- 
ported by the Republican party. The Louisiana 
Legislature, April 24, almost unanimously electé 
Judge H. M. Spofford United States Senator. 

The State election in Rhode Island, April 
resulted in the success of the Republican State | 
ticket. | 

President Hayes has authorized the expendi 
ture of $904,000, under the direction of the Chief 
of Engineers, for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors. 

By direction of the President an order was is 
sued, April 10, for the removal of the United 
States troops from the Territory of Alaska. 

A bill prohibiting pool-selling on horse-races 
was passed by the New York Senate, April 24. 

John D. Lee was shot, March 23, at Mountain 
Meadows, as a punishment for the massacre per- 
petrated at that place twenty years ago. 
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ment of the higher cryptogams, and of a work on 
the structure of the vegetable cell. He 
succeeder l b Vy ner, 


is to be 
of Bale. 


writer on bry- 


Profess or Schwende 
Notaris was a fertile 


ological and myc ological subjects, 


Mrstorical Hecord. 


The depression of trade in G 
sumed serious proportions. 
Prince Bismarck has received ¢ 
of from his offic ial 
consents in office, 


by Herr Hofman 


absence 
to remain 
during his absence 
partment of Home Affairs, by Herr 
in the Department of Foreign Affairs, anc 
Herr Camphausen in the Prussian cabinet. 

General Von Moltke, in the German Parliament, 
April 24, stated that the French military budget 
exceeded the by 150,000,000 franes a 
exclusive grants. Hed 
clared that, desired peace, he did not 
believe in it. 

The Russian invasion of Turkey has been de- 
termined upon. The ners: ting the Porte 
to consolidate pac ification by repli icing its armies 
on a peace footing, and b y putting in hand, 
the least veils delay, the reforms necessat y 
for the tranquillity and well-being of the prov- 
inces—was signed at London by the great pow- 
ers on the 31st of March. The Porte’s reply to 
the protocol was delivered April 10, defiantly re- 
jecting foreign interference in the internal af- 
fairs Turkey. Since that date both Turkey 
and Russia have been energetically preparing for 
war, 


leave duties, 
being 


fn 


represente¢ d 
, in the De- 
Von Biilow 
1 by 


German 
of extraordinary 
much as he 


year, 


with 
Lv, 


It is reported that a secret alliance exists 
between Russia and Persia. Russian troops 
crossed the Pruth April 23, and occupied Jassy 
and Bucharest. War was declared by Russia on 
the 24th. On that day the Czar’s manifesto and 
Prince Gortchakoff’s circular were published, both 
throwing the responsibility for war upon Turkey. 
Seventeen thousand Russians entered Roumania 
on the night of the 23d. 
DISASTERS. 

March 27.—The Staffordville reservoir, on the 
east branch of the Willimantic River, in the north- 
east part of Connecticut, ¢ causing great 
destruction of property. 

April 11.—Burning of the Southern Hotel, in 
St. Louis, Missouri. Fifteen lives m st. 

April 13.—Burning of the steam-ship Leo, from 
Savannah for Nassau. Three passengers and 
eighteen of the crew supposed to be lost. 


ave way, 


OBITUARY. 

April 3.—In New York city, Captain Frede- 
rick Lahrbush, of the British army, ~ posed to 
be one hundred and eleven years of ¢ 

April 8.—In New York city, the Re v. Wil illiam 
A. Muhlenberg, D.D., aged e ichty years 

April 11.—In Baltimore, Marylar d, Ross Wi- 
nans, the distinguished machinist and inventor, 
aged eighty years. 

March 26.—A cable dispatch announces the 
death, in England, of Walter Bagehot, author of 
Lombard Street and other financial and political 
works, 





eae) ee 


«canes pla ee 


Chitar’s 


lergyman in Connecticut relates | 

idents aptly illustrating the 

sments under which gentlemen of the 
e often p laced, provided they are gifted 
n appreciation of the humorous. Every 


»has felt a te ndency on oceasions of sol ‘munity 
t 


rhtest incident calculate: 1 to pro- 
he worthy rector of —— parish 
ig in common with his lay breth 


*} 
iugh at 


d position of course every 
hearers is notice able, and 
yften requires an effort to 
enance when witnessing 

i the actions of 


es to which he refers as particularly 
due to the presence of dogs, which 

n unaccountable liking for churcl 
early part of the services on a 
y nt, a saucy-looking, frisky little cur 

ena along up the main aisle, and encounter¢ 
a hat just outside of one of the pew doors. He 
first smelled of it cautiously, then nosed it around 
for a moment, and finally, picking it up in his 
mouth, shook it vigorously. By this time several 
persons had their eyes on the dog, and the sexton 
came tiptos ing up the aisle in pursuit, while the 
owner of the hat seized his cane and poked at 
the animal. Finding his situation uncomfortable, 
the cur trotted leisurely up the aisle to the plat- 
form, thence along to and down a side aisle, shak 
ing the hat all the way with evident satisfaction. 
The sexton summoned assistanee, and an energetic 
but quiet chase was organized, so as not to dis 
turb the services, to which, however, few in the 
cr } were now giving attention. Nearly 
ery face in the house was either lighted up by 
a smile or oes rted by a grin, and the clergyman 
had a hard struggle to restrain his emotions as he 
witnessed the clever way in which the dog i 

and again dodged his pursuers, still clinging 

the hat, which was by this time only a wreck of 
its former . Finally, the cur made his escape 
throug n opened door, and order was restored. 
But the cli , for the clergyman at least 
a mome! ter, when, in continuing his reading, 
he encountered a warning reference to dogs—Mat- 
how. xv. 26. In running his eye down the page 


came 


he fortun itely ce tecte d it oe the words came to | 
his lips, and like a flash the thought occurred to } 


him that to read this, ater what had happened, 
could not fail to provoke merriment both on his 
own oo and that of his hearers. As the best 
f the dilemma, therefore, he skipped 
sentence, and none of his hearers 

the e true reason of his strange « xpression 
yuntenance and faltering tone at the time. 

e had conquered, but not wishing to endure a 


ond trial, gave the sexton rigid orders for the | 
| street of a quiet Western village: It was the 


iture concerning dogs 
Only a few weeks afterward, however, and while 
he affair above related was still fresh in his 


mory, another adventure of the same nature 


curred. A country couple came into the city | 


e married, and the service was performed in 
church. Accompanying the couple was a 

the bridegroom, who brought a dog 

with him, the groom having one also, and both 
having escaped the notice of the sexton. The 


Drawer, 


brother seated himself in a front pew, and 
dertook the task of keeping both dogs quiet 
At first they were in the aisle, but eventually t! 
brother lured his own dog into the pew, and pla 
cing the animal’s head between his knees, held 
him fast. Then he endeavored to entice the 
other into the pew by snapping his fingers soft 
and uttering low whistles, all of which the ‘dae 
gyman could not avoid noticing. The stray a 
imal would come as far as the pew door, but 
then, seeing the scrape in which his companion 
had become involved by overconfidence, would 
turn tail and trot away. Then followed a renew- 
al of the whistling and finger-snapping, until 
last the clergyman could endure it no longer, and 
cutting the ceremony as short as possible, fled to 
a side room where he could give vent to his fe: 
ings. He says that since these two affairs } 
has never ventured to proceed with a servi 
when a dog was any where in sight, for it would 
be impossible for him to keep his mind concen 
trated on his duties. 


Mr. OscanyAan, in his book The Sultan and his 
People, tells the following anecdote of a Turkish 
physician, whose pre scriptions and method of treat 
ment will interest practitioners in New York : 

A person exceedingly ill of typhus fever called 
in one of these medical gentlemen, who, although 
he considered the case quite hopeless, prescribed 
for his patient, and took his leave. The next 
day, in passing by, he inquired of a servant at 
the door if his master was not dead. “Dead! 
No; he is much better.” Whereupon the docto 
proceeded up stairs to obtain the solution of this 
miracle. ‘“ Why,” said the convalescent, “I was 
consumed with thirst, and J drank a pailful of 
the juice of pickled cabbage.” 

“Wonderful!” quoth the doctor. And o 
came the tablets, on which the physician ma 
this inser iption, “Cured of typhus fever, Mehen 
Agha, an upholsterer, by drinking a pailful 
pickled cabbage juice.” 

Soon ‘after, the doctor was called to anoth 
patient, a yaghlikgee, or dealer in embroidered 
handkerchiefs, suffering from the same mal: 

He forthwith prescribed “a pailful of pickled 
cabbage juice.” 

On calling the next day to congratulate his pa 
tient on his recovery, he was astonished to be 
told the man was dead. The Oriental sculapius 
in his bewilderment at these phenomena, came to 
the safe conclusion, and duly noted it in his mem 
oranda, that “although in eases of typhus fever 
pickled cabbage juice is an efficient remedy, it is 
not, however, to be used wnless the patient be by 


” 


udy. 


profession an upholsterer. 
Tue following was caught by the writer on the 


evening of a damp and ehilly day, one of the 
thoroughly uncomfortable days not uncommon in 
those parts in April or November, which give to 
the reflections of even a healthy and vigorous- 
minded man a somewhat “ sober coloring.” Two 
boys—one of a delicate frame, thin and pale face, 
perhaps ten years old, and with the air of a new- 
comer in the place; the other younger by several 


years, of stout build, ruddy and cheerful face— 
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have met seemingly for the first time, and are | 
talking brokenly. 
Youncer Boy (evidently interested in his new 
uaintance). ‘* Where do you live ?” 
Otper Boy (with a vacant, melancholy look into 
street). “I don’t live.” 
“ What do you do?” 
“y board.” 
| 
HOW DEACON BROWN CONVERTED THE ED- | 
ITOR OF THE WATERLOO “ AVALANCHE,” 
GENERAL JEFFERSON SNAUGHTER was just the 
man to edit a paper in a frontier town. He had 
seen some hard service in the Confederate army; 
had knocked about the country generally since 
the war; was a graduate of the Charlotteville 
University; could write a clever article on sub- 
jects of which he was utterly ignorant; played a 
stiff game of poker; and was essentially a fight- 
¢ man, having, if report spoke truly, killed three 


} 
| 


or four personal friends in the course of a some- | 


what limited residence in Texas. 


When he arrived at Waterloo last May, and 
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But General Jefferson Snaughter was one of the 
men who never forget and never forgive. The 
very first number of the Avalanche contained a 


. 
scorching leader devoted to the good deacon, and 


scarcely a day passed but that holy man was in 


} ! ae 
| some manner vituperated in the columns of Wa- 


terloo’s only paper. Now Deacon Brown, a lead 
ing member of the church, was much re spected 
and loved by his fellow - Citizens 

thriving business as a wholesale and 


He drove a 
retail liquor 
dealer, on the corner of Washington and Myrtle 
streets. On week-days his store was a favorite 
resort for his brother church members, and a sort 
of club for the towns-people generally 

Previous to the establishment of the Avalan: 
all the foreign and domestic news was 
nated among the inhabitants of Waterloo 
this centre 

The violent attacks Deacon Brown daily 
printed by General Snaughter were much 
mented on in Waterloo. Searcely 
proved of them, and yet nobody 
such a desperado to task. 


semi 
from 
on 
com- 
any one ap 
to 


Snaughter 


dared ake 
} 


General 














Curvatrovs Youtu. ‘ Now then, Ladies, sit stea 
please, and away we go. One!—two!!— 


announced his intention of starting a daily pa- 

*, every body was charmed. 

Waterloo had no end of drinking saloons and 
gambling houses, two churches, and a telegraph 
office, but no paper. As General Snaughter 
stalked about town in leather breeches and Wel- 
lington boots, a Mexican sombrero on the top of 
his head, and a bright red sash around his waist, 
his silver spurs ringing at every step, he struck 
the whole population of Waterloo as a man sin- 
gularly fitted to adorn the editorial chair. 

The general was in search of a suitable build- 
ing in which to start the Waterloo Avalanche. 

Deacon Brown, the most important and by far 
the richest man in Waterloo, owned a row of 
brick stores on the west side of Washington 
Street, between Myrtle and Spruce Streets. One 
of these General Snaughter desired to rent, but 
the deacon declined to lease without receiving a 
quarter’s rent in advance. 

“Sir-r-r!” said Snaughter, “ Do you know who 
Iam? Pay in advance, indeed! I never, in the 
whole course of a somewhat checkered life, have 
been asked to pay in advance, and I certainly 
shall not begin now.” 

The deacon, one of the mildest and most gentle 
of men, felt very much embarrassed, and stam- 
mered out—for he suffered from an impediment of 
speech— N-n-no offense, I ho-ho-hope, general.” 


i the last twenty-five years, 


“Three {!!” 


was the only survivor of four brothers, who all 
“died in their boots,” leaving bloody records be- 
hind them. The third brother, Colonel Randolph 
Snaughter, it will be remembered, came to his 
death at the hands of Major-General Brown while 
engaged in a “ quiet”.game of cards summer be- 
fore last at the Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs, 
Virginia. The tragic occurrence was much talk- 
ed of at the time. All this was well known at 
Waterloo. 

The good deacon paid no attention to the cal- 
umnies in the Avalanche, which increased in vio- 
lence. Elder Roberts had endeavored to talk the 
matter over with him in a friendly way, hoping to 
induce the deacon to hold out the olive-branch, 
and thus put an end to the general’s attacks, which, 
it was feared, might end in personal violence on 
the part of Snaughter. But all he could elicit 
from the deacon was this: “ The g-g-general is a 


| ch-ch-child of wrath, but I do-do-don’t consider 


him a da-da-dangerous man.” 

Thus matters stood till the beginning of July, 
when Snaughter, in an editorial on the religious re- 
vival of Moody and Sankey, took occasion te speak 
as follows: “We know no one more in need of 
the religious ministrations of these good men than 
that precious old scoundrel Deacon Brown. Even 
whiskey won’t revive him. He has tried that for 
If the whiskey he has 
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drunk during this period could be collected to- | cing out, witha fierce bull-dog look, 


gether, it would form a lake sufficiently large to 
drown the entire congregation who have been so 
long deluded, cheated, and guiled by this precious 
deacon—this toddy-soaked old hypocrite.” 
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———an 
“Well, Sir-r-r, 
what can I do for you, Sir-r-r ?” 

“No-no-nothing, general; I me-me-merely 
wished—” ; 


“Come, come, Sir-r-r, make it short; I can't 


At about eleven o’clock of the day on which | stop here all day listening to your stuttering.” 


this article appeared, Deacon Brown walked into 
the office of the Waterloo Avalanche, and asked 
the small boy in charge whether General Snaugh- 
ter was at leisure. No, the general was engaged, 
and could see no one. The deacon modestly took 
a chair, saying, “I'll wa-wa-wait.” 

In about half an hour the general came boun- 


oa 
a 
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“Yes, ge-ge-general, I'll make it as shor-shor- 
short as po-po-possible.” And taking the morn- 
ing’s paper from his pocket, he pointed to the 
obnoxious article, and asked the general if he 
wrote it. 

“Of course I did. What of it?” 

In less than two seconds the deacon had the 
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ral by the back of the neck; and drawing a 
it rawhide from his pocket, laid it on with 
, vigor that the general screamed and roared 
~ n he thought he had punished 
1e deacon jerked him into one 

sr of the Sn saying, ‘I have ma-ma-made 
is short as general, but when 
1 are mo-mo-more at leisure, and can spare me 


quarter, 
sufficiently, 


u 


po-po-possible, 


few mo-mo-moments, I shall be happy to renew | 


, ” 
this co-co-conversation, 


The news spread through Waterloo like wild- 

and the deacon’s friends crowded to see and 

eratulate him. But they were fearful of the 

ince of General Snaughter, and begged the 

m not to venture upon the street unarmed. 

mn Brown would not encumber himself with 

r bowie-knife or revolver. He smiled pleas- 

y, and said, “The ge-ge-general is a ch-ch- 

1 of wrath, but I do-do-don’t consider him a 
ingerous Ma-ma-man,” 

All this happened on Tuesday. On the follow- 

+ Sunday morning, greatly to the surprise of 


‘rloo, Deacon Brown and General Snaughter 


seen to emerge from the former’s house, 


proceed arm in arm in the aoauien of the | 


+h, where the general sat in the deacon’s 
, joined heartily in the singing, listened to 
‘rmon with the deepest attention, and gave 
ully to the collection. 
» conversion was effectual. 


WHISTLING IN HEAVEN. 
You're surprised that I ever shonll say so? 
Just wait till the reason I’ve given 
Why I say I sha’n’t care for the music, 
ss there is whistling in heaven; 
Then you'll think it no very great wonder, 
Nor so strange, nor so bold a conceit 
That unless there’s a boy there a-whistling, 
Its music will not be cx ympk ste. 


It was late in the autumn of ‘40; 
We had come from our far Eastern home 
Just in season to build us a cabin, 
Ere the cold of the winter should com>; 
And we lived all the while in our wagon, 
That husband was clearing the place 
Where the house was to stand; and the clearing 
And building it took many days. 


So that our heads were scarce shelt cred 
In under its roof, when our store 

Of provisions was almost exhausted, 
And husband must journey for more; 

And the nearest place where he could get them 
Was yet such a distance away, 

That it forced him from home to be absent 
At least a whole night and a day. 


You see, we'd but two or three neighbors, 
And the nearest was more than a mile, 

And we hadn’t found time yet to know them, 
aie we had been busy the while; 

nd the man who had helped at the raising 

“a st staid till the job was well done; 

And as soon as his money was paid him, 
Had shouldered his axe and had gone. 


Well, husband just kissed me and started. 
I could scarcely suppress a deep groan 

At the thought of remaining with baby 
So long in the house ail alone ; 

For, my dear, I was childish and timid, 
And braver ones might well have feared, 
For the wild wolf was often heard howling, 

And savages sometimes appeared. 


3ut I smothered my grief and my terror 
Till husband was off on his ride, 
And then in my arms I took Josey, 
And all the day long sat and cried, 
As I thonght of the long dreary hours 
When the darkness of night should fall, 
And I was so utterly helpless, 
With no one in reach of my call! 





An d when the night came with its terrors 
‘o hide ev'ry ray of light, 

I hung up a quilt by the window, 
And, almost dead with affr 

I kneeled by the side of the « 
Scarce daring to draw a ft ul bre «Oy 

Lest the baby should wake, its crying 
Should bring us a horrible death, 


’ 


There I knelt until late in the ev 


And scarcely an inch had I sti 
When suddenly, far in the distance, 
A sound as of whistling I heard, 

I rted up, dreadfully fright ned, 

For fear ‘twas an Indian’s ca 
And then very soon I remember ad 
The red man ne’er whistles at all. 


And when I was sure ‘twas a white man, 
I thought, were he coming for il), 

He'd surely approach with more caution— 
Would come without warning and still 

Then the sounds coming nearer and neat 
Took the form of a tune, light and gay 

1 I knew I needn't fear evil 

From one who could whistle that way. 


Very soon I heard footsteps approaching, 
Then came a peculiar dull thump, 
As if some one was heavily striking 
An axe in the top of a stump; 
And then, in another brief moment, 
There came a light tap on the door 
When quickly I undid the fast’nin; 
And in stepped a boy, and be fore 


There was either a question or answer, 
Or either had time to spt ak, 

I just threw my glad arms around him, 

And gave him a kiss on the cheek. 

Then I started back, scared at my boldness, 
But he only smiled at my fright, 

As he said, “I'm your neighbor’s boy, 
Come to tarry with you through the 1 


“We saw your husband go eastward, 

And made up our minds where he'd gone, 
And I said to the rest of our people, 

‘That woman is there all alone, 
And I venture she’s awfully lonesome, 

And though she may have no great fear, 
I think she would feel a bit safer 

If only a boy were but near.’ 


** So, taking my axe on my shonlder 
For fear that a savage might stray’ 
Across my path, and need scalping, 
I started right down this way; 
And coming in sight of the cabin, 
And thinking to save you alarm, 
I whistled a tune, just to show you 
I didn’t intend any harm. 
* And so here I am, at your service; 
But if you don’t want me to stay, 
Why, all you need do is to say so, 
And should’ring my axe, I'll away.” 
I dropped in a chair and near fainted, 
Just at thought of his leaving me then, 
And his e ye gave a knowing bright twinkle 
As he said, “I guess I'll remain.” 


And then tj just sat there and told him 
How terribly 
Tlow his face was to me the most welcome 
Of any I ever had seen; 
And then I lay down wit h the baby, 
And slept all the bleeséd night through, 
For I felt I was safe from all danger 
Near so brave a young fellow and true. 
So now, my dear friend, do you wonder, 
Since such a good reason I’ve given, 
Why I say I sha’n’t care for the music 
Unless there is whistling in heaven ? 
Yes, often I’ve said so in earnest, 
And now what I’ve said I repeat, 
That unless there’s a boy there a-whistling, 
Its music will not be complete. 


Tus, by Edmund Yates, is quite opulent: 
“ Lespes, the great barber of Paris, is in trou- 


ble. A year or so ago he obtained the order of 
Christ of Portugal—how, no man 
with perhaps one other, knows; | 

stration of the Legion of Honor, 


but himself, 
ut the admin- 
which is su- 
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preme in these matters, would never suffer him | 
to wear it. He nevertheless passed the ribbon 
through his button-hole, and he has just had to 
pay five hundred franes for that pleasure, in the 
way of a fine imposed by the Tribunal of Correc- 


| L, listen—T, to my text. 
| one thing 


| L, looseness of life—and in some, T, treason. 


! 
| 
FROM NATURE. 


Makes 


A BOWERY SKETCH 


“Tere y’ Mushtarchers on’y fi’ cents. 
r look like a real man !” 


ire, 
tional Police. His point is that those who made 
him a knight knew he was a barber, and that, 
having done nothing unworthy of either his new 
yrofession or his old one, the honor ought not to 
taken He is, moreover, on the best | 
erms with the court of Portugal, 
ier Majesty the Queen having re- 
cently deigned to accept his hum- 
ble offering of two bottles of the 
finest perfume. There is, howev- 
er, some reason to believe that this 
friendly disposition of the crown is 
not shared by its representative at 
Paris 

“« After all, what have you done 
for Portugal?’ said a member of 
the embassy, to whom Lespes ap- 
pealed, the other day. 

“*What have I done for Portu- 
1? Have I not shaved you? 


ra 
pill 


away. 


I 
be 
t 
] 


”” 


Tue Drawer has now and then 
publish 
of sermonizing, such as the one 
entitled “‘ He played on a harp of 
a thousand strings,” and “ His feet 
shall be like hen’s feet,” ete., but 
none of them had the fine humor 
of the following, by a Dr. Dodd, 
prebend of Brecon, to some un- 
der-graduates of Cambridge, who 
chanced to meet the reverend doc- 
tor a few miles from that town, and who insisted | 
on his preaching to them on the word “ malt” | 
from the trunk of a hollow tree that stood close 
by We may state that Dr. Dodd had made 
himself obnoxious to many of the Cantabs by 
frequently preaching against drunkenness. His | 
impromptu discourse ran as follows: 


ed a few original specimen 3 


“Beloved, let me crave your attention. I am 
a little man, come at a short warning to preach 
a short sermon, from a small subject, in an un- 
worthy pulpit, to a slender congregation. Be- 
loved, my text is ‘Malt.’ I can not divide it into 
words, it being but one; nor into syllables, it be- 
ing but one; I must, therefore, of necessity di- 
vide it into letters, which I find it to be these 
four, M ALT. M, my beloved, is Moral: A is 
Allegorical ; L, Literal; and T, Theological. The 
Moral is set forth to teach you drunkards good 
manners ; therefore M, masters—A, all of you— 
The Allegorical is when 
is spoken and another thing is meant. 
The thing spoken of is malt; the thing meant is 
the juice of malt, which you Cantabs make, M, 
your master—A, your apparel—L, your liberty— 
and T, your trust. The Literal is, according to 
the letter, M, much—A, ale—L, little—T, trust. 
The Theological is according to the effects that it 
works; and these I find to be of two kinds: first, 
in this world; secondly, in the world to come, 
The effects that it works in this world are in 
some, M, murder—in others, A, adultery—in all, 
The effects that it works in the world to come 
are, M, misery—A, anguish—L, lamentation—and 
T, torment. And so much for this time and text. 
I shall improve this first by way of exhortation. 
M, masters—A, all of you—L, leave off—T, tip- 
pling; or secondly, by way of excommunication, 
M, masters—A, all of you—L, look for—T, tor- 


| ment; thirdly, by way of caution, take this: a 


drunkard is the annoyance of modesty, the spoil 


| of civility, the destruction of reason, the brewer's 


agent, the ale-house’s benefactor, his wife’s sor 
row, his children’s trouble, his own shame, his 
neighbor's scoff, a walking swill bow], the picture 


= 


A COMICAL COMPLIMENT. 


Visrror. “I do declare, Mrs. Fondle, your child is really growing 
prettier than my own little beauty !” 


of a beast, and the monster of a man. 
ete. > 
If all sermons were as forcible and yet as brief 


Now to,” 


as this, there would never, we think, have been 


any occasion for Sydney Smith—who, by-the-bye, 
was canon of St. Paul’s when Barham was minor 


| canon, 











